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PREFACE 


"yilK printiuf^ of this Vohiinc has taken a iimch 

longer time than was anticipated, and 1 am 
really pleased to see the book ont at last. It has 
delayed more than six months beyond the original 
programme, and this delay is dne to various 
causes, some of them altogether beyond onr con¬ 
trol. It is matter for great gratilication that the. 
work has at last been completed, and is before the 
public. The story begins almost iroiii tlie 
beginning of the Cliristian ora, and comes up to 
the. conimcneeincnt of the 10th century, when tins 
])art of the country passed into the liands of the 
British from the. Nawab of Arcot. The Bvitisli 
records relating to the [)eriod after this have not 
been thrown open to the pnblie, and they seem to 
Ije the only records bearing on the subject. There 
seem to be but few other sources of reliable infor¬ 
mation for the period. If tliere should be any 
forthcoming, efforts will be made to issue a su})ple- 
nient. 

One important feature of tlie image repre¬ 
senting the deity in the shrine has exercised the 
minds of people interested, and a supplementary 
note to Volume I points out authority from the 



Makahharata for the composite ^iva-Vishmi cha¬ 
racter of the image. Having regard to the 
importance of it, the note is set down below. It 
is matter for great gratification indeed that the 
woi’k has reached completion and i.s now available 
to the public as a whole. 

mXSi-maxham, \ 

1941 (13-3.1941), I S. KRISHNASVAMI AIYANGAR. 

Mylaporey Madras. J 



CHAPTER 1. 


VIJAYANAGAR INSCRIPTIONS OP SALUVA RULE. 

Tlie iuscriptioiis of this period collected in 
Volume 11 of the Devastauam iuscri])tion8 so far 
published count uj) to tliirty inscriptions without 
date, and the far lar<>er number of the total, are 
o'rants of various kinds by private individuals ; 
but there arc a certain number here definitely 
referable to the ruler himself, or to one or 
other of his more important officers, thus indi¬ 
cating clearly that the ruler himself felt interested 
in the work of the temple personally, in addition 
to the administrative interest he was bound to 
take as ruler of the locality. No. 4 of tliis 
Volume is the first document in which the name 
Sajuva Narasimha occurs. The document comes 
from the hill temple and is of date S. Iti78 
(12th September 14 56 A. D.). The record is as 
usual an agreement between the stanattar and 
the donor. In this case, the doiior being the 
ruler of the locality, his name occurs first and 
then follows ‘ the stanattar ’ of the temjdc, as 
against the usual practice of tlie agreement 
beginning with the stanattar. The titles given 
are the ordinary well-known titles of 3faha~ 
mandalesvaray Medini-Mlsara Gamla, Ka^tari 
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Saluva^ son of Salnva Gundayyadeva Maharaja. 
The record refers to the grant of Alipuram as a 
sarvamanya made by the ruler to the temple in 
former days. The village 5.1ipuram belongs to 
the Vaikuntha Valanadu in the Chandragirirajya. 
The agreement now is how the income from this 
was proposed to be spent. The Bhandara was to 
collect all the Svarnaddyam (dues in money) and 
Ddnyavarga (revenues paid in kind), and a food- 
service was to be reridered to the God, at dawn 
eveiy day, as king’s service. The prasdda, that 
is, the part of the food-service generally given 
over to the donor, in this case was to be given 
over to Kandadai Ramanujayya, the disciple 
of Alagiya Manavala Jiyar, who had been 
appointed sui^erintendent of a feeding house 
{Bdmdnujakuta), constructed by himself as a piece 
of charity. This Ramanujayya was to make iise 
of the food for distribution among the Sri 
Vaishnavas in this charity house. The next 
document coming into this group is No. 8 dated 
1380 (11th February 14.59). This records the 
payment of one thousand gold ])iece8 into the 
temple treasury in order that there may be a 
food-service in the name of the donor Kampayya 
Deva Maharaja, son of Ahobala Raja, apparently 
an officer under the Saluva ruiler. The thousand 
gold pieces were to be applied a})parently for 
some work connected with the tank in Tirupati; 
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the interest on the amount however, was to be 
applied for a daily food-service to the Grod. The 
pur])ose for which the amoitnt is deposited, 
namely, for the use of the tank at Tiriipati is, 
as has been explained in a few 2 )revious cases, 
the grant of money for the purposes of recla¬ 
mation, or bringing into cultivation, of lands by 
improving irrigation, so that uncultivated lands 
might come into cultivation, and the service 
intended was to be rendered from the new 
income thus accruing. We shall find that this 
has become more or less an established practice, 
not merely in the case of gifts in large amounts 
by the ruler himself and his officers, which 
perhaps may be regarded as natural, but even 
in the case of small gii’ts by ])rivate individuals. 
It seems to have been one consistent effort at 
improving the agricultural resources of the 
country, commuting a ])art of the income thereof 
as charity for various services in the temple. 
No. 16 is again a grant by one Erramaraja, 
son of I’imma Kaja with titles MahamaudalUvara- 
deva, TJdtimaUa, Allihhma of Chalukya 
Narayanaccheri. The amount that was deposited, 
which is not mentioned in this case, was to be 
applied for bringing an irrigation channel with 
its head at Korramangalam, a temple village, to 
bring the water for irrigating lands on the border 
of the village Tandalam. This channel from the 
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1 ‘iver was to be called Tiruveiigadaiiathan 
channel. The interest on the capital was to be 
apjdied for two food-services, one by day and one 
by night. The gift was to be perpetual. It will be 
noticed at once, from tlie details given of this 
grant, that the main purpose was to bring 
uncultivated lands into cultivation by executing 
j*ublic works, and this a 2 )pears to have been 
done through the temple where temple lands were 
concerned, and, from tlic produce of the lands 
thus reclaimed, the usual interest amount on the 
capital was to be set apart for the purpose of the 
temple service, so that it may perhaps even be 
said that the main purpose is the reclamation of 
land and bringing it into cultivation; and one 
purpose, a comparatively subordinate purpose 
perhaps, is the making of the charity gift to the 
temple, as the temple itself has its own function 
in connection with these improvements. No. 17 
similarly comes from the liill-shrine, and is of 
date S. 13S6 (18th October 1463 A. D). It is a 
grant by Saluva Timma Rajadeva, Maharaja 
Udaiyar, son of Saluva Oundaraja Udaiyar with 
the usual Sahiva titles. He w'as the elder brother 
of Saluva Narasimha. The document shows the 
respect due to the royal family by putting his 
name first. This is a gift, so far as this is 
concerned, for four daily food-services in the 
name of the donor, and the manner of making 
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the donation is clearly stated here. This Saluva 
Timma paid, from out of his pocket, the gold, 
the amount of which is not specified, which was 
to be applied for constructing a canal with its 
head at a village callad Sirupiidi. The water 
was to be brought for purposes of irrigating the 
fields on the border of the tem[)le village Avilali. 
From the income out of this, tlie amount of 
interest upon this capital was to be utilised 
for four food-services iu the early morning. 
The portion of the food that is generally given 
to the donor, was in this case, to be a[)[)lied in 
part for feeding the Diisa who was keeping a 
flower-garden as a charity gift of Timmaraja 
U^aiyar. The other three ])arts were to be 
spent by the stanaitar as it suited them. No. 18 
dated 1385 (18th tianuary 1464) is one by Saluva 
Mallaiyadeva Maharaja, with the usual Saluva 
titles. He is described here as the brother of 
Periya Mallaiyadeva Maharaja, and as governor 
of Chandragirirajya. The purpose of the 
document was a daily service of food in his 
name to Tiruvengadam-Udaiyan. The second 
item of his benefaction was providing for the 
God being taken to the pavilion at the front 
gateway of the temple built by him, on the 
occasions of the festivals of flag-hoisting, and of 
the Krittika in the Karttika month. No. 3 is 
the institution of a Paviirdtsavam (purification 
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ceremony) in the month of Sva^i (Jnly-Angnst). 
The funds for this were found by him by making 
a new irrigation canal for the village of Ija- 
mandayam from the border of the village 
Tiikki[)pakkam. Similarly another channel was 
made for the benefit of Vikramadittamangalam. 
No. 4 refers to the village of Klambakkam in the 
Chandragirirajya which he had made over as 
a Devadanam (Timvidaiyattain). The first two 
villages were temple villages, and the third 
one was given as a temple village. The revenues 
in gold and grain accruing as a resjilt of 
these works of his, were to go into the temple 
treasury, from out of the interest whereof 
provision was to be made for the food-services. 
The details of the provision are made in full. 
The smallest articles required, particularly for 
the Pavitrotsava, are recited in full. One share 
of the food after the distribution was to be given 
to the Sri Vaishnavas residing in a flower-garden 
maintained in his name. It must be noted that 
the officer who apparently belonged to the 
Saluva family also is described as the governor 
of Ohandragiririijya. He is said to have built 
the thousand-pillared maniapa in front of the 
temple, which exists even now, and made the 
provision for the festivals that he wanted to, by 
applying the capital from out of his pocket. He 
constructed productive works, from the income 
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out of which the annual expenditure should be 
incurred. No. 19 S. 1385 (18th January 14()4) 
is again a benefaction by an officer who is called 
Sajiiva Ramachandra Raja, son of Sajuva 
Mallaiyadeva Maharaja with the usual Saluva 
titles. This makes provision for a daily food- 
service, for which he got a canal dug in the 
temple village of Avilali. When lands under 
this canal shotild have been successfully brought 
under cultivation, the income from the land was 
to be paid into the treasury as usual, from the 
amount whereof the expenses of the daily service 
should be met. No. 21 S. 1386 (5th May 1464), 
is by a MahamandalHvara called Timmayya- 
deva Chola Maharaja, son of Kuvalagunta 
Muttam Tirumalaraja. He was also probably 
an officer in the state service. He similarly 
constructed an irrigation channel in the temple 
village of Padi with its head on the border of 
this village, and taking it down to the border of 
Korramangalam. He also made over another 
village in the Padaividu Rajya for the pui-pose of 
food-service on the Parvas (the new moon and the 
full moon days). No. 23 S. 1387 (14th April 1465) 
is by a Saluva Parvata Raja, son of Saluva 
Raja; probably Saluva Raja was a cousin of 
Sajuva Narasimha. He made provision for four 
daily food-services to the God in the hill shrine. 
As iisual, he found the funds for a canal with 
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its head on the north-west borderland of the 
temple village of Padi, and, carrying it across 
diagonally to the sontli-east borderland of the 
village, brought iVesh lands into cultivation. 
From this addition to the revenue, the expenses 
were to be met. One part of the food given over 
to the donor usually, was to be made over for the 
purpose of keeping in repairs the pavilion that 
he had himself constructed oi\ the way up the 
hill at a place called Mulangal-Muri'p'pan (knee- 
breaker), and for the water-shed there which he 
maintained in his name, as also for the expenses 
of a garden maintained by one Gropayya and for 
the maintenance of the tank for growing water- 
lily maintained by Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyan, 
the owner of the Uamaimjakuta in the Sannidhi 
Street. These arrangements were to be perpe¬ 
tual as others. No. 26 of S. 118H (24th March 
1467) is an important document and relates to 
four daily food offerings in the name of Sr! 
Rangamba, queen of Slijuva Narasinga. Of 
course, as in sxxch cases, the name of the queen 
is mentioned first, that of the slanattar following, 
instead of the other way as xxsual. The income 
for this is to be derived from the produce of the 
land broxxght xxnder cultivatioxi as a result of the 
canal that Saluva Nxirasimha himself bi’oxxght into 
the temjxle village, Adityanpalli from the border¬ 
land of Mavandur. This was a percolation 
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channel (kaSakkal). One unit of the food usually 
given to the donor, was to be given to the 
person who maintained the garden in her name 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the garden of 
Narasinga himself. This was to go on perpetually 
also. Nos. 27 ami 28 of 1882 (I5th October, 
1467) refer to Tammayyadeva Maharaja, son of 
Oundamaraja Vallabharaya with the title 
Mahamaudale§vara and Hosabhirudara Gauda. 
The income was, as usual, to be derived 
from the lands brought under cultivation by 
means of a new irrigation channel with its head 
on the borders of the temple village Panaham, 
and brought into the village Malayakkonpattu. 
As in these cases generally, the ex 2 ien 8 es were 
to be met from the income when the new lands 
began to yield and ])ay revenues to the temple 
treasury. No. 30 of S. 1389 (27th December 1467) 
is a^ain a donation of Saluva Narasiima himself. 
It comes from the Govindaraja shrine in Lower 
Tirupati and is a document in Kanarese. The 
document is in po 2 )ular Kanarese, and provides 
for certain services in the Govindaraja shrine 
and in Tirupati, for which Sajuva Narasimha 
granted two villages in the Padaivldu Rajya, and 
a certain inimber of taxes, etc., which were being 
paid into the royal treasury from a third village 
below the tank at Tirupati. The villages are 
named Mupaduveta, Mangoduvelada in the 
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former and Mananuva in the latter. This seems 
to have been carried out under the orders issued 
by Saluva Narasimha. No. 31 is of importance 
and concerns the donation by the same monarch. 
Saluva Narasinga made a u'rant of the villa<ye of 
Kurukkampattu in the Tanigai-iiadu, Nariiyaua- 
puram Parru, in the Chandragirirajya. He made 
this grant on the Makara-Sankaranti day, which 
was also an ardhodaya. He also Y)aid in cash 
2,000 pons for certain food-services in the temple 
in his name, which took the form of a sweet cake 
called alirasa. Certain other provisions were 
made for service dixring the latter ten days of 
the Adhyaijana JJlsava in the month of Mdryalj, 
(Deoember-Jannary). A number of other pro¬ 
visions in detail for various little services here 
and there are also ])rovided for. A ])art of the 
food due to the donor was to be a])[)ro])riated for 
the purpose of feeding the Sri Vaishnavas in the 
Rdmamijakula constructed by him in the 
northern street of Tirupati tlirongli the 8U])erin 
tendent Kandadai Kamanujayya of this Rdma- 
nujakuta. No. 34 of S. 1389 (1 (ith March 1468) 
is again by Sahiva Narasinga. He made a grant 
of foiir villages, Vanji])]jakkam, Mallimalai, 
^erulakkur, and Bhimapuram in Kllappadai-nadu 
of the Chandragirirajya along with the village 
Vdldl Mdagomlan in tlie Padaividu ^Imai. Prom 
the revenues of these villages thirty food-services 
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were to be made daily, for which detailed pro¬ 
vision is made in the document. The part of the 
food g'oing to the donor was to be applied for the 
maintenance of a chatra (free feeding-house) 
under the sxiperintendence of Astigiri Aiyan built 
by Sajuva Narasimha himself near the front 
Gopura of the temple. No. 35 of S. 1390 
(1st Aug. 1468) is a gift of a village to the temple 
by a certain Vallabayyadeva Maharaja with titles 
Antembarayanda, and others, 'rhe full form of 
the title is, Biriidanlembarayaada, champion of 
those claiming titles, and is one which .figured 
largely among tlie titles affected by the Mysore 
rulers of a later period. Tlie revenues of this 
village were to be ajxplied for a daily food-service 
and whatever was left over was to be ajxplied for 
repairs, etc., through the office of works attached 
to the temple. No. 41 of S. 1391 (7th June 1469) 
is a d(xnation of iOO paaam by one Sajuva (iopayya, 
son of Mallayyadeva with the Sajuva titles. This 
was to be applied for the serviee of a panaka (sweet 
drink) for the four months, Panytmi to Adi. The 
next following document is a record of a dona¬ 
tion by the same, btxt this time 1,000 panam for a 
similar service for the remaining eight months of 
the year. No. 50 (1551) is again by Sajuva 
Narasimha himself. He instituted a swinsr 
festival (Dbldtsam) lasting for five days for Sri 
Veukatesa, the expenses of which were to be met 
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by the revenues of the village granted, namely, 
Dommarappatti belonging to Padaividu Rajya. 
The balance left over after meeting this expendi¬ 
ture was to be applied for certain offerings in the 
name of the crown prince and two other sons of 
his. Other benefactions from this were to be 
services in his name, and the name of Kumara 
Narasaiyan, Chikka Tanganiau and Periya 
Tangaman in all whose names had been conslruct- 
ed four pavilions on the banks of the Tiruk- 
koneri and in other places round about the 
temple. There was to be a service of one appap~ 
padi in each of these places. There was to be 
another similar service on the day of the 
floating festival. The part of the Frasada due to 
the donor was to be made over for the use of the 
Ramamijakuta to Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyan. 
Further than this, eighteen paunm a month were to 
be paid to the Haitada Vaishnava who maintained 
two flower gardens, one on the banks of the 
^rlkoneri, and the other on the banks of the 
Narasingarayan Koneii. The expenses of feed¬ 
ing on the banks of the Narasingarayan Koneri 
on the ten days of the Pura^tUH festival were 
also to be met from the Sri Bhanddra under this 
head. Record No. 53 dated S. 1395 (A. D. 1473) 
is by one Dhonakandi Singamnnayakar of Vada- 
rajya. It was a gift of 215 kuli of laud from otit of 
Lakshminathan Bha^tavritH under the irrigation 
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channel of the temple village of Alipuram. 
He purchased the land and made it over to the 
temple treasury, so that the income from it may 
be used for a daily food-service to the God. The 
details of the revenue are mentioned as Kar, 
Kodai, Kadamai and Ponvari. Of these the first 
would mean early crop of the year; the second 
would mean perhaps the summer crop ; and the 
third the government dues from land, which may 
be in kind or coin, and certain miscellaneous 
dues payable only iu cash. The food-service 
I’eturnable to the donor was to be made use of 
for feeding the ^rl Vaishinavas of the Ramamija- 
kuta of Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyan. The records 
Nos. 58 and 59 are dated 1397 (24th Sept. 1475) 
by one Narasimhadeva son of Ravu Pinnanna 
Raja, a subordinate of Narasiniha and his son 
Narasimha Prabhu. ^I'his refers to a cash 
deposit of 4,000 pamm for two food-services daily 
with specific insti-uction that this money should 
be applied for the improvement of the irrigation 
resources of the tein})le villages, thereby 
bringing more land into cultivation the income 
from out of which was to be applied 
to meet the expenses. The donor’s share of 
it was to be made over, in this case, to his own 
religious teacher Kumara Tata Aiyangar, son of 
SottaiTiruvengadaTata Aiyangar of the Satamar- 
shay,a Gotra and Apastamba Sutra. These two 
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details of the Gotra and Sutra give indication of 
their belonging to the family of Nadamnni, 
the first Acharya, whose representative 
Raniiinnja took pains to secure for service in 
Tirnpati. The document contains seven Sans¬ 
krit MoIittS which are all of them in praise of 
the various achievements of the donor. While 
most of them are in praise of his personal quali¬ 
ties and accomplishments, some achievements 
against the Pandya and of service to the Kakallyas 
in establishing their kingdom, are ascribed to him. 
These probably arc titles wlvich came to him 
from his ancestors who could have earned credit 
for these achievements. Record No. (50 of 
S. 1397 (24th Sept. 1476) refers to a Kasaiya 
Niiyaka, the yoiinger brother of the chief mention¬ 
ed above in No. 58. This again is a de])Osit of 
5,000 j)aaani, and is intended to be applied in the 
same manner as that of his brother, the donor’s 
share being given over to the same Acharya as 
l>efore. "^I’lie same Frasasti sWkus are included in 
the record, and the amount paid had to be applied 
in the same way as in the previous cases. No. 61 
is a brief Sanskrit record of the same. Records 
Nos. 73 and 74 ai’e from the (irovindaraja temple 
in Lower Tirupati, and refer to a deposit of 
money in the temple for services in connection 
with a Raghunatha temjdc constructed and con¬ 
secrated by this chief. The money was to be 
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applied as in the previous documents, and the 
income used for the purpose of these services. 
The chief is referred -to merely as Nrsimharaya 
Udaiyar Mudaliyar of date S. 1402 (A.D. 1480). 
The next following document No. 75 is also in 
the same connection. Then we come to No. 76 of 
140‘4 (7th July 1481). Tliis is a record of Sajuva 
Tirnmaraja, son of Sajuva Mallayyadeva with the 
usual Salnva titles. He made a deposit of 7,800 
panam from the income out of which this food- 
service had to be provided for. Again the money 
was to be a])plicd for the agricultural improve¬ 
ments of the tem[)les villages, and from the 
income accruing therefrom the expenses of the 
service had to be met. Of the six food-services, 
four were intended for Tiruvengadam Udaiyan 
and two for Adivarahapperuma]. The donor’s 
share of the Frasada was to be made use of for 
distribution along with others of that kind. Next we 
come to No. 82 dated S. 1407 (20th April 1485). 
This is a benefaction by the emperor Siiluva 
Narasimha by the establishment of Sri Nrsimha- 
svami on the pathway leading to the Tirumalai hill, 
identified with the Nrsimha shrine at the foot of 
the hill by the side of the big Gopura. The record 
is only a couple of Sanskrit slokas in praise of the 
ruler. The only interesting part is he is described 
as a Sdrvabhauma. The next one is No. 87 of date 
S. 1409 (1st August 1487). This is a donation by 
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Mnkhappajain Nagajua Nayaka. The record is 
an agreement between the stanatlar and Nagania 
Nayaka. The pnrpo.se oH the document is the 
maintenance of a dower garden, from the dowers 
gathered therefrom a garland was to be made 
daily and presented to the God in the name of 
Nrsimharaya Maharilya. Two perpetual lamps 
were also to be burnt in the sanctum of Tiru- 
vengadamudaiyan towards this service. Nagama 
Nayaka who is described here as governor of 
Kachcliipedu made over a villsige called Tira- 
dambadi within his own jurisdiction, which 
formed a part of the villages made over to him 
in lieu of his salary. Tlie villages were marked 
off by boundary stones carrying Vishnu’s discus 
and planted round the village for the purpose. 
This record is in the hill temple. No. 91 is of 
date S. 1412 (A. D. 1490). This is a benefaction 
of ^iru Timmaraja Udaiyar son of Kommaraja 
Udaiyar, described as Mahmiaadalesvara with 
the following titles Uttamagauda, Ubhayara- 
gauda, Gaadaragaada, and Gandabheruuda. 
He is also described as a younger brother of 
Periya Timmaraja. He made a deposit of 1,600 
pamm for four services in the hill shrine and six 
in the Govindaraja shrine on stated days in the 
year. The amount was to be applied to improve 
the irrigation channel at Panaham and in other 
places, and the income made use of for the 
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purpose. Provision is made for the disposal ot 
the donor’s part of the food-service, as in the 
previous cases. No. 93 is of S. 1412 (24th June 1490) 
by the same individual. The date is irregular 
in details. He provided for two superior food- 
services (^Rajanasandhi), one iu the morning and 
one iu the evening, in the hill shrine on certain 
festival days, when the God was to be taken over 
to the pavilion in his own garden. The amoxxnt 
paid was to be applied for bringing an irrigation 
canal with its head at Birupadi, and brought down 
to Avilali. Another similar channel with its head 
at Tiruvengadanallur was to be brought over to 
the same place. The income from the lands 
brought under cultivation by means of these two 
channels was to be made use of for the purj)ose 
of these services. Record No. 94 is of 1413 (27th 
June 1491). The donor is one Mahdmaadalesoara 
Haicharaja ’rimmaiyadeva Maliavaja, iu other 
words, Timraaiyadeva, son of Baicharaja. It is 
from the hill shrine. The donor paid 500 pamm 
as capital to be applied for tlie improvement of 
the irrigation resources of the temple village of 
Padi, from out of the revenue of wliich provision 
is to be made for two festivals to Govindaraja 
on the new year {TJgddi) and Dlpavali days for 
taking the image out in procession and provid¬ 
ing witlx the jewel, an emerald necklace of a 
particular pattern. The usual disposal of the 
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food-service due to tlie donor is also provided for. 
d’he next one is No. 97 of 1414 (6th Nov. 1492). 
The donor is again Baicharaja and Kommarasn. 
The first one is given the title Antemharaganila 
Uragola Sttratrana. This latter title implies that 
he was ruler (Suratrana, Snltan) of Warangal. 
When lie could have been that, we do not know 
for certain. To the second is given the titles 
Mahamandalesoara, Uttamagat}da, Vbhayaraganda, 
and Ganda Bheruada. The first of these is stated 
to be the secretary of the other. He is said to 
have purchased a village, on payment to the 
people concerned, and marked it off with the 
boundary stones carrying the disc mark, and 
made a tank in the middle with a flower garden 
on the bank of it containing a pavilion. On the 
festival of Pddioettai, Grovindaraja Perumal and 
the goddesses should be taken to the pavilion in 
procession, and the festival conducted there on 
the new moon day of Tai 'January—February) 
each year. Another festival seems to have been 
provided for from the produce of the garden the 
details of which are given. He brought down a 
channel of water for this purpose from the temple 
village of Avilali on payment of 1,000 payam, and 
the provision for food-service was made as usual. 
For cultivating this flower garden fmir men were 
appointed on a monthly salary of 12 paaam, and 
for payment of one pa^am a month to the 
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stanaltar for which a payment of 12 panam was 
made to the temple treasitry ; and the docnmeiit 
looks like saying that the stanattar's responsibility 
was to receive the funds as well as the share of 
the prasada, and seeing that the garden and the 
pavilion within it wex’e maii\tained without deterio¬ 
rating. The next two following doenments seem 
to he continnations of this and provide for certain 
details They come from the Govindaraja shrine. 
The next doenment of vahie in this section is 
No. 103 of S. 1415 (30th June 1493). The donor 
in this case happens to he Periya Narasamma, the 
queen of Kommarajii Periya Timniaraju with all 
the titles as in the case of ^iriya Timniaraju of 
No. 97. Probably tliey belonged to the same 
family. This lady paid 1,000 pon for a royal food- 
service for Tiruvengadamndaiyan, and an addi¬ 
tional 400 pon for restoring the fallen pavilion of 
Anandan Pijjai. After repairs to this maatapa, 
the God was to be bi’ought into this pavilion on 
the Hag hoisting and the sixth day festivals. 
Provision was made for the food-service accord¬ 
ingly. The share of the food-service to the 
donor was to be given over to those who looked 
after the garden of Anandan Pillai. The remain¬ 
ing food was to be disposed of as usual. The next 
one is of S. 1415 (30th June 1493). The donor is 
a lady Lakshmi Amman, the sister of Komma- 
raju Timmaraju, apparently the one referred to 
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ill No. 103. She made a deposit of 1,000 fon for 
a royal food-serviee to Tinivenga^aimi^iiiyau as 
ill the previous cases. This was to be applied to 
the improvement of the irrigation tank in the 
temple village Tiramaneri from the income from 
which the provision for food-service should be 
met. Further she rejiaired tlie maatapa called 
Tirumajisaipiran (Tirumalisai 5.1var) at lier 
own expense, and arranged for the looking 
after of the garden by people coming into 
tile locality, and provided for their maintenance 
hy ordering the gift of the donor’s share of the 
food to them. The next one is No. 113 of S. 1415 
(17th Feb. 1494). The donor in this case is a 
'rimmana Danayaka, son of Karanakka Anna- 
data Devagal of Harlta gotra and Asvalayana 
Sutra, a niyogi (a Telugu Brahman) residing in 
Chandragiri fort. He made a deposit of 300 patiam 
for 15 services of sweet-cakes on various 
annual festivals specified, among which happened 
to be two festivals called Toppu Tirundl, which 
would mean carrying the image to the grove, 
probably that in which he had constructed a 
pavilion for the jjurposc. Provision was made 
for these and for the disti’ibution of the food after 
service. The next one of importance is No. 124 
of 1416 (6th June 1494.) The donor here is 
Periya Timmaraju, son of Kommaraju, the same 
as the one referred to in No, 108. He is given 
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two additional titles in this docnnient, Sarasvatt- 
Mano-Bhandara and Suraikkara. This chief 
made provision for four royal food-services, tlii’ee 
for the" God on the hill and one for Govindaraja. 
He ])aid 4,000 pon into the temple treasury. The 
amoiint is to he used for a neAv tank called 
'rinunasanmdra in tlie temple village Pfindi from 
the income out of which 12 Vaishnavas were to 
he fed in a matha called Pankayacchelvi as a 
charity in his name. He made 500 kuj-is of 
land ont of this as a sarvavidnya to llanianiija 
Jlyar, the superintendent of the tem])le. '^Phe 
expenses of the other services were to l)e met 
from the income from the rest of the land. 
Provision was accordingly made. No. 126 of 
S. 1416 (5th June 1494) is by the same, and 
registers a grant of a village called Pudnccheri for 
the purpose of offeiings being made to Govindai’aja 
when he is taken to a stone mantapa constructed 
by Timmaraju in a flower garden which he 
purchased from the temple. He provided for 
this kind of a festival dixring eight days of the 
annual festivals in the year. Here again it is 
specifically stated that the village Pndtxccheri was 
part of Vettuva Kxilattxirai in the district which 
of old was under his government. The detailed 
provision was made for this as also for the 
distribution of the food. The next document 
No. 127 1416 (5th June 1494) records a donation 
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made by Narasaraja Udaiyar, son of Kommaraja 
Timmaraja with all the details of titles given 
to Pcriya Timmarajn in No. 124. He is stated to 
have bixilt a mantapa in front of the gateway of 
the temple of Govindaraja. He made a deposit of 
2,300 panam in the temple treasury which was to 
be applied for the improvement of irrigation in 
tem[)le villages generally, from the income out of 
wliich provision had to be made for a certain 
numl)er of festivals for 18 festival days in the 
course of the year, and a number of other days 
arc also specified. Among them get to be men¬ 
tioned festivals in the name of Tirumangai Alvar 
and even Udaiyavar (Ramanuja). This was to be 
a })erj)etual grant and the usual provision for food 
disMbution is also made. Wc pass on to No. 138 of 
1426 (29th Sept. 1504). The donor is one who 
is described as Tiruvenkata Chirukkan Timpani 
Pijlai Embenamanar, an officer in charge of the 
public works. He made a contribution of 3,825 
panam to be applied as xisual for improving the 
irrigation resources of the villages belonging to 
the temple, and, from the income derived there¬ 
from, provision had to be made for 153 sweet 
cakes to be offered on specified festival days 
thro^^gh the year, as a charitable gift in the name 
of Immadi Narasiiagaraya Maharaya, sou of 
Narasingaraya Maharaja. The days of the festi¬ 
val making up 153 are specified in detail. 
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THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE GRANTS OP 
SALUVA RULERS AND OFFICIALS. Tile Sajuva 
mscriptioiis studied so fai’ have reference, among 
the records of the period, to those grants made by 
the rnler himself, and by those who may be 
regarded as officers, in the service of the state. 
The general purpose of tlie grants is the securing 
of the merit of offering various services at the 
temple on various occasions, and the distribution 
of food then and there among those present, and, 
at the end of the festival, among the temple staff 
and those concerned with the management of the 
temple otherwise. These arrangements ai'e more 
or less common arrangements made in respect of 
donations to tlie temple, and there is uotliing 
particularly noteworthy in regard to them. But 
there are certain features of these grants wliich 
are noteworthy. The sums involved, where it is 
a money grant, are heavier than perhaps needed 
for the actiral requirements of the food and other 
provisions to be made. Generally they are pretty 
large sums, as in the case of three or 
four grants by Siiluva Narasimha himself, where 
the gift consisted of a number of villages made 
over to the temple, the temple becoming entitled 
thereby to the revenues accruing from the 
villages. In the case of grants by other officials 
and even private individuals, the terms are 
various, and it is hardly necessary to consider the 
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poRsibilitiew. One general feature of these money 
provisions in resi)ect of these grants is that the 
money was mack*, over to the temple treasury. 
It had to be applied, in the fii’st instance, to 
improving the existing’ irrigation facilities, or ])ro- 
vide fresh ones. These improvements generally 
had for their object the bringing either of unculti¬ 
vated lands into cultivation, or of providing 
greater irrigation facilities to lands already 
under cultivation. We would not be far wrong 
if we stated it clearly that these were sums 
allotted for the improvement of agriculture, and 
bringing, if possible, the whole of the cultivable 
lauds of the villages concerned into cultivation. 
That seems to have been the main purpose, 
although ostensibly the object is to make some 
provision for services in the temple. This is 
generally done in a way to indicate that it is 
perhaps rather sitbordinate to the main purpose 
of bringing tracts of uncultivated or partially 
cultivated lands into full cultivation. These 
money investments were made over to the temple 
where temple villages were concerned, as in fact 
in the great majority of cases. They were to be 
applied by the temple for purposes of rural 
improvement, and wait till an income could be 
obtained from the improvements thus effected. 
This actually involves the necessity of perhaps 
the temple having to wait some years before 
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any revemie accrues from some at least of these 
provisions for improvement. From out of that 
income the provision intended for the temple has 
to be made. Such an arrangement makes it 
clear that the main purpose really was improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, part of the benefit thereof 
going to provide some of these amenities in the 
temple for the spiritual merit of the donors 
concerned. In the case of the Saluva ruler and 
his officials, most of them, it is generally a large 
deposit of money at the temple treasury, except 
in a few instances of grants of villages as in the 
case of the king himself and just a few of his 
officers, such as the famous Naganianayaka 
In such cases of officers, the villages granted are 
villages which belonged to them in jaghir ; it is 
plainly stated that the villages granted belonged 
to the division of Kacchippedu which he had to 
govern, and that they were actually allotted for his 
own maintenance as governor. In one or two 
other instances of similar grants, we have clear 
indication that the gifted village was about in the 
same position. It is only in respect of the 
villages, four villages in the one case, and one or 
two in one or two others by Sajuva Narasimha 
himself, that these details arc not given to us^ and 
it is left open to the inference that they may be 
villages belonging to the government. Even so, it 
is a matter for doubt whether they were villages 
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b6loiij*'iii^' to th6 public or the state that were 
made over. In such cases the usual practice, as 
indicated by these inscri))tions generally, is that 
the ruler purchased these villages and made them 
over; since these are not stated to be purchased 
in these cases, it is probable that they somehow 
belonged to the royal domain lands of Sajuva 
Narasimha. 

THE OBJECT OF THE BENEFACTIONS, GAINING OF 
THE DOUBLE MEBIT. 'rhis array of references from 
the Devastanam inscriptions to the donations 
made to the temjde by the ruler Sajuva Narasinga 
himself or by his officials, make it quite clear 
that there was a considerable amount of feeling 
of devotion to the temple in the ruler and his 
government as a whole, and that this feeling of 
devotion exhibited itself in comparatively liberal 
donations to the temple. But what is really most 
interesting, from the point of view of history, is 
that these large donations took the form of 
donations of (;a])ital amounts placed at the 
disi)o8al of the temple treasury, with specific 
prescription as to how the amount is to be 
applied, from the income of which the expenses 
of the actual donation to the temple should be 
met. As we have already noticed that, in the 
matter of private donations, it often took the 
form of a deposit of money from the interest of 
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which the expenses intended were to be met. 
But in these cases generally we find that the 
amoTint is actually paid into the temple treasury 
with specific instructions to ajjply the amount for 
the improvement «d' irrigation facilities of the 
villages and lands belonging to the temple, the 
expenses of the actual services to the temple, being 
met from the income that these improvements 
bring to the temple. Often-times we do meet 
individuals supplying the money and effecting 
the improvements, and indicating that the 
services intended for the temple were to be 
conducted when these improvements result in 
giving an income to the temple, waiting for some 
time, if need be, for the income to accrue. It 
seems therefore the deliberate object of these 
donations that the capital given should go to 
effect improvements in the lands belonging to the 
temple so as to increase its permanent income 
from out of which the necessary provision for the 
services aho\ild be made. It seems to be intended 
for the securing of a double merit by the donor, 
the merit of permanently increasing the income 
of the temple by bringing more lands into 
cultivation, or by making the crrltivation more 
efficient by improved facilities therefor, in itself 
an act of spiritual merit; and there was the 
further merit of a part of the income being 
ear-marked for certain direct services in the 
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temple. The systematic adoption of a policy 
like this must have resulted in bringing pi’ac.ti- 
cally the whole of the temple lands, such as 
they were, in the neighbourhood of the temples 
themselves, effectively into cultivation, as the 
region was one which was mere uncultivated 
forest land, or dry laud with only the redeeming 
feature of the river running all through the 
district. 

THE BENEFACTIONS OF SALUVA NARASIMHA HIM¬ 
SELF. Among the riders and officials that figure 
ill this group of inscriptions, Saliiva Narasiinha 
himself takes the most pi'omiuent place. He has 
about half a dozen records, one or two of which 
are orders issued to the temple authorities 
regarding the disposal of certain services. But 
the others are grants more or less like the others. 
Even he, in his gift to the temple, has to make 
the gift over to the stamttar of the temple. The 
earliest gift to which there is reference is a free 
gift of the village of Alipuram to the temple. It 
was given on a former occasion, but on this 
date A. D. 1466, he entered into an agreement 
with the temple authorities as to the disposal of 
the revenue collected in cash as well as grain. 
This document makes it clear that he managed 
the disposal of certain matters which the donors 
have had to do through his agent Kandadai 
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Ramanuja Aiyan, the disciple of Alahiya 
Manavala Jlyar, who had been appointed superin¬ 
tendent of the free feeding houses, of which 
Sajuva Narasimha had constructed a few and 
arranged for the free distribution of food in these. 
Another of his services to the temple was provision 
for four daily food offerings by his queen Srl- 
llangamba. It refers to an irrigation canal that 
Sajuva Narasimlia himsef had got constructed 
for irrigating the temple village of Adityanpalli 
on the borders of Mavan^ur. From the income 
out of the lauds brought under cultivation, or 
improved cultivation under this work, the 
expenses of the services were to be met. In 
the disposal of the food, it is mentioned that one 
unit was to be given to maintahi the person who 
kept a garden in her name, in the immediate 
neighbourliood of another garden in the name of 
Sajuva Narasimha himself. That means that he 
had provided for two flower gardens, one in his 
name, and another in the name of the queen. 
The next one relates to the Govindaraja shrine, 
and refers to the grant of two villages, not in the 
Chandragiri-rajya, but in the Padaividn-rajya in 
the neighbourhood. The income therefrom was 
till then paid into the royal treasury. At the 
same time he also granted a village under a tank 
at Tirupati. It was a royal order straightway 
making these grants for the purposes for which 
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they were intended. The next work of his is a 
gi’ant for a particular festival for which the 
income was provided by the grant of a village in 
tlic Chandragiri-riijyu 'Phere is a direct reference 
here to the Kainamijakuta built by him, and 
placed xinder the superintendence of Kandadai 
Ramanuja Aiyan. 'Phe airangement is made for 
the distribution of the donor’s part of the food 
among the Sri Vaishnavas in this place. This parti¬ 
cular village was granted on Makara-Sankraniaua 
day which was also Ardhodayam regarded as a 
specially holy day lor making these grants. 'Phe 
next one refers to a gift of five villages by the 
same monarch for food-sei'vices in the temple. 
A part of tlie donor’s share of the food is to be 
used for feeding those in the chalra, perhaps not 
strictly coutined to the feeding of SrT Vaishnavas 
alone, under the superintendence of one Astigiri 
Aiyan; and this charity house is said to have been 
built by Saluva Narasimha himself near the front 
(jopura of the Govindaraja temple. 'Phe next 
donation of importance from him is his institution 
of a swing festival at the hill shrine, for which he 
granted a village belonging to the Padaividu-rajya. 
The balance of revenue coming from this, after 
meeting this first charge, w'as to be utilised for 
certain offerings in the names of his sons. Three 
names are given :— (1) Kumara Narasaiyan, 
(2) Chikka Tangamanand (3) Periya Tangaman. 
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We have so far heard of only two sons of Sajuva 
Narasimha, and their names come before ns only in 
the transactions after his death. But that does 
not preclude his having had one more son; 
he might have predeceased tlie father. But 
what is really puzzling in this is the order of 
naming. We cannot be sure that it is in the 
order of seniority, although the term Kumara 
attaching to the first indicates that he was the 
eldest, while the attributes for the other two, 
Chikka and Feriya, the younger and the elder, 
are rather in the reverse order. But the work 
connected with their name in 'I’irupati is a koneri 
a natural cleft or tank on the hill named after 
Sahiva Nai’asimha immediately in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a similar tank named after the (irod 
himself. He built four pavilions on the banks of 
the koneri in his and his sons’ name. This 
document also makes provision for a SSttada 
Vaishnava (Non-Brahman Vaishnava) who was 
maintaining two gardens, one on tlie bank of 
each of these two koneris. He provided for 
certain other services also on the great festival of 
PuraUdii. Another important grant by Sajuva 
Narasimha himself is the grant of a village Durga- 
samudram for his own spiritual merit. The 
grant was made in A. D. 1472, but ten years 
after, that is, in A. D. 1482. this was confirmed 
as a permanent grant and made over to the 
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temple authorities for meeting’ the expenses of 
repairs and upkeep of the temple and its buildings 
through the superintendent of works. 'I'his 
arrangement was made by the temple authorities 
under direct orders from Sajiiva Narasimha him¬ 
self The next important gift of his is the con¬ 
struction of the shrine of SiT Nrsimhasvami at the 
foot of the hill in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the gopura leading to the steps. The record is 
only a coui)le of sldkas in Sanskrit whicli state 
the fact of his establishing this shrine. I’his 
o'ives him the title Sarvahhanma, and has 
reference to a date 20th April 1486 ; probably this 
was soon after he assumed supreme authority in 
Vijayanagar. It will be seen that that is a 
respectable catalogue of works in regard to the 
temple by the ruler himself, which would indi¬ 
cate clearly his personal attachment and 
devotion to the Glod at Tirupati, a feature which 
finds mention in tlic j)oein Saluvahhiindayam as 
well. 

benefactions by SALUVA NARASIMHA’S 
OFFICIALS, ETC. The more prominent works of 
his officers are the gift of a flower garden hy 
Tiinmaraja Udaiyar, his elder brother which 
comes under reference. Then an official of his, 
Mallaiyadeva of the Sajuva family, at the time 
governor of the Chandragiri-rajya, is recorded 
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to have built a thousand-pillared pavilion 
in front of the temple. The next bene¬ 
faction by an official and a relation of the ruler 
is by prince Parvataraja of the Sajuva family, a 
nephew, brother’s son, of Saluva Narasimha. 
He is said to have constructed a mantapa, or 
pavilion, half way up the steps and called 
MulangaUmurippan (knee-breaker) pjenerally. 
He provided for a water-shed at the place. He 
also provided for the maintenance of a garden 
on the hill, and of a tank for growing water-lilies 
in particular on the hill. The next one is a gift 
by one Nrsimharaya Udaiyur, as he is called. 
He constructed a Raghunatha temple in Lower 
Tirupati, and provided for its inaintenance. 
The next official donation is a gift of a village 
in PadaivTdu-rajya by Nagamanayaka. The 
village was marked off as a deoadSna village by 
survey stones planted with the marks of Vishnu’s 
discus in the Padaividu-rajya for the spiritual 
benefit of Nrsimharaya. It was for maintaining 
a Hower garden fiv»m the flowers of which 
garlands were to be made for the service of the 
God. The next officers who made an important 
donation were Baicharaja and Kommarazn, tlie 
first being described as the Secretary of the 
other. It refers to his purchase of a village and the 
granting of it to the temple marking it with bound¬ 
ary stones cariying the discus mark of Vishnu, 
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He is said also to have constructed a tank in the 
middle of the village with a flower-garden on the 
bank adjoining a pavilion for Govindaraja being 
taken to on certain festivals, making provision 
therefor. The next work of importance is by a 
lady, a sister of one of the officials. She made 
provision for repairing the mautapa called after 
Tirumajisai Alvar, the mautapa itself being called 
TirumalUaippiran. The last one of importance 
in this group is the work of a Narasaraja 
Udaiyar, both his father and uncle having been 
officials. He is said to have built a mautapa in 
front of the gateway of the temple of Govindaraja. 
Among the provisions that he made, the festivals 
of Tiruraangai Alvar and Udaiyavar find mention. 
These and several other details in this group give 
indication that several of the arrangements said 
to have been made by l^ainaimja in the Sri 
Venka^chala ItihasamUla were actvially made as 
they find mention in the period with which we 
are concerned. 

We have covered the period from A.D. 1466 
to A.D. 1485 in this group. During the whole of 
it Saluva Narasimha was, at any rate, rightfully 
no more than the ruler of the Chandragiri-rajya 
under Vijayanagar. At the beginning of this 
period Mallikarjuna was the emperor, at least he 
continued to be emperor for six or seven years 
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after the beginning of this period. Then followed 
princes, sons of Mallikarjiina, I'or a short while, 
and then Virfipaksha, whose sons were ultimately 
ovcrtlirown by Saluva Narasimha. We have not 
come upon one single reference in all these 
grants made by Saluva Narasimha himself and 
his officials to the Vijayanagar sovereigns. This 
gives clear indication that perhaps pretty early in 
the career of Sajuva Narasimha as ruler of 
Chandragiri-rajya, he had more or less given up 
acknowledgment of allegiance to the empire and 
conducted himself as if he were independent of 
Vijayanagar, perhaps without committing an 
open breach with the empire, and that seems 
to be almost the position tliat we are enabled to 
infer from the other sources of information we 
have for the period, and these inscriptions at 
Tirupati only go to confirm that. 

BENEFACTIONS BY PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS DURING 
THE PERIOD. 'Faking now the records of dona¬ 
tions by private donors, that is, individuals who 
made their donation to the temple with a view 
to securing spiritual merit for themselves by acts 
of piety, either because of the good example set 
by the officials or because somehow it became 
the dominent idea in the locality, individuals 
quite unconnected with the administration, and 
even those who made comparatively small grants 
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made their benefactions not merely in the same 
spirit, but actually in the same manner. Of 
course, the dominating feature is that whatever 
benefaction was made to the temple should be 
perpetual for insuring merit to them. To be 
perpetual, there must be a prepetual income 5 
and whatever capital they gave should be so 
invested as to produce that perpetual income. 
The best way of assuring that was surely to 
invest it in a productive agency like that of land, 
and it happened that the temple had lands which 
would admit of such improvements and thereby 
ensure to the temple a permanent income. They 
therefore naturally either followed the example 
set, or adopted it as a good princij)le for the 
particular purpose. 

The first record we come upon in this group 
is No. 5 of the Devastanam Inscriptions volume II 
of S. 1399 (7th Nov. 1457). The donation is by a 
Venkatavalli, daughter of Savari Perumaj, and 
attached to the temple of Sri Nrsimhasvami at 
Tirupati. She deposited 1,000 paaam for a food- 
service on the hill shrine in her name to be 
applied to digging up the big irrigatioji tank 
(what is meant is probably removing the silt), and 
from out of the income a certain food-service was 
to be provided along with the food-service in the 
name of Bukkaraya. The next one is No. 7 of 
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S. 1380 (25th June 1458). The donor is one Periya 
Perumaj Jlyar, the keeper of Tinivengadanathan 
dower garden. From the name we conld infer he 
was a VaLshnava Samjasin. He paid 2,000 payam 
for two daily food-services in the name of Bukka- 
raya. In this case there is no indication of the 
amounts being applied to the improvement of land. 
The portion of the food generally allotted to the 
donor was, after his life, to pass on to the single 
Vaishnava who should succeed to the office of 
keeping the garden in condition No. 10 of 
S. 1382 (25th Feb. 1461) is a donation by one Tippu 
Nayakar, son of Tinimanayaka. He is described 
as one of the na^tuva/ts (dancing-masters) in the 
dancing-hall of Salnva Narasimhadeva Maharaja. 
The purpose of his donation was a daily service 
of food in his name and the lighting of a lamp 
every Saturday. For this latter purpose, he 
planted a bronze ])illar which would hold a 
quantity of ghee, which was to be supplied from 
the income to be got by the investment of the 
2,000 pamm that he gave, being applied to bring¬ 
ing a canal with its head at Tirucchuganur. It 
was to run along the boundaries of Munnaippundi, 
carrying waters through the minor channels 
to the temple village of Padi. The weekly 
supply of ghee for the lamp was one nali No. 12 
of 4. 1384 (20th April 1462) is a donation by a 
certain Koneri, son of Maniikka Nayanar, head 
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of Sattakkiidi in the Chaudragiri-rajya and 
another by name Ulahajandavelan. It must 
be noted that this document is not an agreement 
as usual, but is a grant straightway by the 
individuals. Tlie grant consisted in the provision 
of four men of Sattakkiidi Mariidiir by name 
Periya Gropalan, Chinnan, Kari and Sirugbpalan 
along with others. 'Phey were to supply two 
Chalukya Narayanan marakkals of ghee every 
year, so that tlie lain}) may be burning perpetual¬ 
ly throughout the year in the name of 
Sajuva Narasimha as a charity gift. They were 
to measure out the ghee into the temple ^ala, 
and obtain receipt from the Jlyar in charge. We 
pass on to No. 20 of S. 1385 (7th March 14()4) from 
the Grovindaraja temple. This brings to notice 
a Tolappar Aiyangar, son of Sottai Tirumalai- 
nambi Tiruvengada Tataiyangar of the Satamar- 
shaua gotra and Ajyastamha sutra. He is 
described as one ol' the Acharya purushas 
belonging to the Agraliiira {Agaram). It will be 
remembered that Kamaiuija was anxious that a 
lineal descendant of Nadamuni of the above 
^atomarshana gotra and Apastarnba sutra, should 
be brought down and settled in Tirupati. 
This family claims that descent. This 
person paid 7,000 pagam into the temple treasury 
for certain services to Sri Grovindaperumal. The 
instruction is given that this sum is to be applied 
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for improving irrigation channels from the river, 
and such otlier irrigation facilities as may be 
required in temple villages from the income 
arising out of which the expenses of the services 
should be met. Specific instructions as to the 
distribution of the donor’s share of the service 
are indicated. We next come to No. 24 of 
4.388 (9th January 1467), where the donor is 
Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyan, whom we shall meet 
pretty often hereafter. He was a disciple of 
Alagiya Manavaja Jiyar, and was in charge of 
the Vaishnava feeding houses called Runianuja- 
ku^a, some his own and others provided for 
by other donors, among them, Siiluva Narasimha 
himself. This record comes from the Govinda- 
raja temple. 'I’his person entered into an agree¬ 
ment with a number of cultivators of dry lands 
round about Tirupati undertaking to provide 
an irrigation canal with its head in the border 
of Perixr to be dug by him and brought to their 
lands for purposes of irrigation. What they 
agreed to pay to him, by way of return for the 
irrigation facility, was to be applied for the feed¬ 
ing of the Sri Vaishnavas in the Ramanujakuta. 
This agreement between RamiSnuja Aiyati and 
the ryots of these villages was to continue bet¬ 
ween the successors of both for all time, that is, 
as long as the sun and the moon should last. 
No. 26 is by the same person, and is of S. 1389 
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(25th April 1467). He provhled for the service 
of sweet-cakes in the hill shrine from the income 
of the lands brought into cnltivation by two 
canals that he got made at his own expense. The 
first took off from the border of Tiriicchukanilr, 
and led the water to the temple village of Korra- 
mangalam. The other took off from the border 
of Periya Mandiyam and took water for Kuraik- 
kal. When the lands thus broiight \inder 
cultivation should be cultivated, the share of the 
income due to him should be applied for the 
service. It should be ear-marked by him for the 
use of the ^amUmjdkuta^ and to be continued for 
the same purpose even under his successors. We 
next pass on to No. 66 of S. 1390 (A.D. 1468). 
This document is said to be on the walls of 
the shrine of Kurattalvar, a contem])orary 
of Ramanuja and among his chief disciples in 
the Govindaraja tem])le. The same donor built a 
shrine for Kulasekhara Alvar, and set up the 
image of the Alvar, and secured the gift of a 
sUrmmanya (free gift) village in a locality which 
is defined, although the record is partly gone. 
Apparently the expenses of this service were met 
by him, and from the income of the manya, the 
expenses were to be met for a festival to this 
Alvar on the Punarvasu Nakshatra in the month 
of MMi (Feb-March) every year. There are also 
certain other provisions for other Alvars and their 
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shrines. The next documents of importance are 
Nos. 38 and 39 dated S. 1390 (28th February 1469) 
relating to the same donor. These documents 
provide for four services of food, rice in the curd 
(dadhyddanam). The expenses for this ’vere to 
be met from the income got from two canals that 
he got excavated to irrigate uncultivated lands in 
two temple villages. One canal was to irrigate 
temple laiids of Tiruvengadanallur, and take the 
used water to a tank next across ; and the other 
was taken round a temple village to bring into 
cultivation certain garden lands which remained 
dry round about the temple village. The donor’s 
share of the food was to be made use of for the 
purpose of the Eamdnujakuta^ the charity feed¬ 
ing house for Vaishnavas. There are certain 
other provisions for food distribution. Among 
them is found the distribution of food among 
^attada Vaishnavas as they are called, a special 
sect of Non-Brahmin Vaishnavas. One service 
for God Nrsiraha on the hill was also provided 
for. The provision of forty cows is mentioned 
for supplying the curd necessary for this pai’ti- 
cular service. No. 40 is of 1391 (14th May 1469). 
This makes provision for two royal services of 
food during the midnight service to the God 
on the hill shrine, and similar service to 
Govindaraja in Lower Tirupati. The expenses 
are to be met from the produce of land brought 
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into cultivation by a canal that he dug up at his 
own expense from the borders of the temple 
of Tiruvengadanathanallur to the village of 
Panaham, and brought uncultivated lands into 
cultivation. There is a reference further down 
in the document to 400 kulis of land sold to him 
for 700 panam near the temple village of Avilali. 
He set that apart for this service. We pass on to 
No. 43, S. 1391 (21st August 1469). This was a 
grant by one Adiraja, son of Lakkasani Amman 
said to have belonged to the Bejaru-vaya Kula, 
Apastamba Sutra, Maudgalya Golra. He paid 
1,000 panam for a daily offering to God in his 
name. This he paid for deepening the irrigation 
tank in KalidhTramangalam. The income from 
the lands brought into cultivation as a result of 
this irrigation work, was to be made use of for 
the food-service. A portion of the donor’s share 
of the food was to be given to a particular 
person, whose name is mentioned. The next 
important records are Nos. 44 and 46 relating to 
Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyan of S. 1391 (7th 
January 1470), and the next S. 1392 (6th 
May 1470). The first record relates to the 
acquiring of a sarvamanya (free gift-village) 
for the purpose of a charity feeding house 
on the hill in return for certain irrigation 
works that he carried out. The next one refers 
to his having got two irrigation canals made, 
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the produce of which, when the new lands 
brought under cultivation should yield, was to 
be applied for distribution of food in the name 
of Nrsimharaja when the Grod should be taken 
to a pavilion in Tirupati on the occasion of the 
summer festivals. The usual provision for 
distribution of the donor’s share is made. No. 46 
of, 1392 (12th August 1470) refers to a 
Siddhanuiyar, son of Padumali Devappagaj, 
described as belonguig to the Jamadagnya Vatsa 
gotra and Bhdsala Sutra. He is said to have 
been the secretary of Sajnva Narasimha. He got 
a canal dug at his expense with its head at the 
border of Sirupadi, and brought the water for 
irrigating the temple village of Avilali. From 
the lands newly brought under cultivation, the 
means had to be found for the particular food- 
service in his name. No. 47 of S. 1392 (28th 
December 1470 is again by Kandadai Ramanuja 
Aiyan. I’his comes from the Govindaraja 
shrine, and makes provision for sweet cakes 
service overnight. The expenses of this had to 
be met from the produce of a new canal that he 
made at his own expense, which he brought for 
irrigating certain uncultivated lands on the 
southern border of Kalidhiramangalam, a temple 
village. Similarly he took another canal at his 
own expense from its head at the temple village 
Baiudappalji, and took it over to the other 
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villages where the uncultivated garden lands 
had been brought under cultivation. The 
income arising from this had to be made use of 
for the purpose of the service. The donor’s 
share of the food-service was to be applied for 
the purpose of the Bamanujaku^a in Tirupati. 
No. 48 of S. 1393 (20th January 1472) is an order 
in favour of a certain Pullaga^^am Tiruvenga^a- 
dasa Obalaiya belonging to a class of Mausika, 
resident in the ^ingar Koil Street of Tirupati. 
He was to receive one share of the food and 
sweet cakes after offering to the God, and an 
eighth of another kind of food called Akkalipra- 
sada (bare boiled rice.) This was done in 
accordance with the order received from Nara- 

f 

simharaja by writing. No. 49 of S. 1394 (27th 
November 1472) is a document in favour of 
Karpuram Muvarayar, sou of Paljiko^^da Perumal 
of Viram Adakkippakfi. This refers to the grant 
of a certain village by this person. The village 
was one Viiiijavasal belonging to the division 

^arikaikkottai on Suttamalli Valauadu in Sola- 

• • • • •« 

map4^^^>^ Emberumanar Jlyar for one 

food-service in his own name and for various 
repairs, etc., to the Palliko^dau pavilion in the 
Tirumangai Alvar shrine. Provision is made 
accordingly by Emberumanar Jlyar, who was 
in charge of the Tirumangai Alvar shrine and 
the ma^\apa belonging to it. When Emberumanar 
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Jlyar should cease to exist, his successor 
bachelor in charge of the temple should assume 
responsibility therefor. The next one is of 
1395 (A.D. 1473). This is a grant by Soma^a 
Dikshita, sou of Sivagna Soinayaji of the Kasyapa 
gotra and belonging to the Puriidagunta. He is 
said to have purchased 215 kuli of iri-igated land 
ouf of Lakshmtnathan Bhattavritti in Alipura, 
providing for the income from out of k(ir, kodai, 
kadamai and jpow varigal, meaning respectively 
income from the summer crop, the dues upon it 
to the state, and such taxes and cesses as are 
payable in cash. From out of this one food-ser¬ 
vice was to be provided for the temple. The next 
one of importance is No. 57 of S. 1397 (9th July 
1475). This is an agreement under the orders of 
the stanattar with one Aniudan Tiruvengadayya, 
a disciple of Yatiraja Jlyar Kandadai Annaiyan- 
gar, who had the management of the temple of 
Emberumanar. He paid 150 paaam to be applied 
for the improvement of irrigation of the village 
of Vikraniadityamangalam by improving tank 
and the irrigation canal, Udaiyavar Kalvai, 
from the income out of which food-services were 
to be made in his own name on the fifth day of 
the festival of Ramanuja in the month of Chitiirai. 
The next ones are Nos. 62, 63 and 64 of 1397 
(20th October 1475). The first record is in the 
Tirumangai Alvar shrine in Lower Tirupati on 
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the Kapila Tirtha, and the other two in the 
Govindaraja shrine. This is an agreement under 
the orders of the stanattar, between Eniberu- 
manar Jiyar, manager of the 'riruniangai Alvar 
shrine and the leading Vaishnava of Tirupati, 
^atagoi)adasar Narasimharaya Mudaliyar for the 
payment of 200 pamm into the treasury of 
Tirnmangai A)yar. Certain services were to be 
made during the festivals of Tirnmangai Alvar. 
This sum was to be applied for the improvement 
of the irrigation channel taking water into 
the lands of Tirnmangai Alvar in the village 
llamandya, and the usual arrangement is made 
for the distribution of the donor’s share of the 
food among the RamanujahTitas and otlierwise. 
The next document is also an agreement of a 
similar character between the same parties. 
This refers to a deposit of 200 panam into the 
treasury of the Udaiyavar (Ramanuja) slirine for 
a festival to be celebrated in the name of 
Kandadai Hanianuja Aiyau, the superintendent 
of tlie BamamijnkuUis in Tirupati. Tiie 200 
pamm should be applied to improve the irrigation 
canal leading into tlie lands of Udaiyavar. 
The provision for details of the food-service and 
for the distribution of the donor’s share is made 
as usual. The next one is an agreement between 
the stanattar and Satagopadasa Narasimharaya 
Mudaliyar. This refers to a depost of b,b00 panam 
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deposited into the temple treasxiry. This 
was to make provision for a daily service of 
atirasa for Govindaraja Pernmal and for its dis¬ 
tribution among the Rammujnkutas in Tirxipati. 
The sum thus deposited was to be applied for 
improving the irrigation resources of temple 
villages, and provision made accordingly for the 
food-service and its distribution. No. 66 of 
S. 1398 (26th March 1496) is an agreement 
between the sianattar with Gopaiya, keeper of 
the flower-garden Malaikkiniyanihran. He made 
a deposit of 1,000 panam to be applied for the 
improvement of the irrigation resources of 
temple villages, and the donor’s share of the food 
should be banded over to Kandadai Ramanuja 
Aiyan and his disciples for the use of the 
Ramanujakilta in his charge. The next one 
No. 67 of S. 1398 (9th May 1476) is that of 
Satagopa Narasimbaraya Mudaliyar, one of the 
^rl Vaishnava inliabitants of Tirnpati. He made 
a deposit of 1,600 panam to be applied again for 
the improvement of irrigation sources, the tanks 
and canals, in temple villages, for one food- 
service in the temple in the name of Kandadai 
Ramaimja Aiyan, the donor’s share going for the 
use of the Bamanujakuia as usual. Others 
among whom this should be distributed are also 
mentioned in some number. No 68 of the same 
year corresponding to 23rd November 1476 A. D. 
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is an agreement with the same party, and makes 
provision for one daily food-service in the temple 
of Raghunatha on the hill, and for service to 
Embei'uniaiiar (RSmanuja) for 12 days in the 
month of Chittirai when the image is brought 
down on the occasion of the recitation ol' the 
Prabandha, and then for the eleven birthday 
asterisms in the year of the saint, and for the 
annual festival of Nammalvar being brought to 
the shrine of Ramanuja on the occasion of the 
reciting of the Tiruvaymoli on the birthday 
asteriam of the Alvar; similarly for festivals on 
the birthday asterism of every one of the other 
Alvars, and for a festival on which the image of 
Ramanuja is taken over to the flower garden 
going by his name, and for a flower pavilion 
called Bdniachandra, and the taking of the image 
to the flower pavilion in the name of Knmara 
Ramanuja on the way to Papanasa. The further 
provisions include the bringing in of the God and 
the Goddesses for a swing festival in the shrine of 
Gnanappiran (Sri Varaha) on the bank of the 
Koneri, in the pavilion called Ramdnujaiyan ; in 
all 35 festivals are provided for, the allotment of 
the provision for these and their distribution. 
A share of these food-services should go to the 
16 SSttSda Vaishnavas living in the street of 
Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyan and taking care of 
the flower garden called Ramachandra ; and then 
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there is an elaborate list of the recipients of these 
prasadas among the Vaishnava residents of 
Tirnpati. No. 69 is of 1399 (22nd May 1477), 
The donor is Periya Pernmal Dasar, a bachelor 
disciple of Periya Perumal Jlyar, and keeper of 
Pin-sehra-Villi (the bowman who followed, 
Lakshmana) flower garden. He made 
prpvision for a food-service to the Gloddess 
Alarmelmangai (the lady on the flower), a Tamil 
name for the Goddess in the hill shrine, on the 
nine flag hoisting festival days. The deposit 
amount of 1,600 panam was paid into the treasury, 
and had to be applied for the improvement of 
irrigation resources of temple villages. The food 
di^trib^^tion was to be, on the usual pattern for 
use among the residents of the RSmUnujakuta. 
No. 79 of S. 1404 (noth May 1482) is a direct 
order of Sajuva Narasimha to the Public Works 
Department of the temple, referring to a grant of 
the village made by him on 13th October 1472. 
The present order directs the appropriation of the 
revenue by these public works officials for the 
maintenance of the temple buildings in a good 
condition of repair. No. 80 of o. 1405 (3rd October 
1483) refers to one Kandadai Appachiyar Anna, 
who made a deposit of 300 panam for one monthly 
food-service on his birthday asterism. It is 
followed by the direction for the usual distribu¬ 
tion of food. No. 81 is of 1406 (11th Aug. 1484) 
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and refers to Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyan as the 
party concerned. This was an agreement in the 
name of Salnva Narasimha by this Sri Vaishrjava. 
It lays down the details for certain provisions for 
the festival of abhrtion of the God on the hill at 
Tirnpati and in the Govindaraja shrine, as also 
for the daily worship of Kiilasekhara Perumal. 
This has to be applied to his own village of 
Kun^ipundi where there was a feeding house, 
and which was made over to him by Nrsimha- 
raya. From the income thereof certain articles 
were to be supplied by his own Non-Brahman 
(Sd,ttada) Vaishijava disciples resident in Tirnpati. 
Nos. 83 and 84 are interesting and refer to 1407 
(Gth June 1486), They record an agreement 
between the stanattar, and the temple accountant 
who is named here Nalla-angandai, who is given 
the generic designation Tirunihraiyur Udaiyan. 
There is an interesting reference in these to a 
work carried out by Vaiji Satagopa Jlyar, who is 
said here to have built a brick pavement in front 
of the Govindaraja temple with a pavilion along 
it. This was purchased by this temple accountant 
for 2,000 panam paid into the temple treasury. He 
apparently completed the pavilion portion, and 
made it fit for taking the deity there on occasions 
of festivals. He made a further deposit of 2,000 
panam to be applied as usual for improving the 
agricultural resources of temple villages, and the 
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income to be utilised tor a number of festivals 
throughout the year when the Grod. and the 
Goddess are to be brought into this pavilion and 
food-services rendered. Among the festivals 
mentioned are the Tiruvadhyayana festival 
beginning with lyarpa, and coming down to the 
Nurrandadi through the 22 days, that is, the 
whole of the Ndlayiraprabhandam including the 
centum on Ramanuja, and there is further 
provision for the recitation of the works of various 
other Alvars on their particular birthday asterisms 
in this mantapa. The details of the provision for 
food-service are made and the directions for the 
regulation of its distribution. No. 84 is imperfect 
and speaks of this same donor having paid 
another sum of money for the merit of 
Narasimharaya for some service to be done in the 
Vasanta-mauiapa. No. 86 of 1408 (1st Nov. 1484) 
is a donation by Valandi, the daughter of one Anai 
Madi a dancing woman going round the streets 
in front of the procession on days when the God 
is taken out in procession. She paid 800 panam 
for some food provision on the thirty days of the 
month of Mdrgali when a part of the Prabhanda 
called Tiruppalli Elucchi is to be chanted. There 
is nothing said about applying the money for 
purposes of agricultural improvement. No. 88 
of S. 1410 (12tb August 1488) comes from the 
Govindaraja shrine. This is a document of some 
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importance. It is an agreement with on6 
Vignesvara, Sri Rama, described as Tirnninraiyur 
U^aiyan, which means the particular hereditary 
temple accountant of the time. This accountant 
is said to have made an image of Raghunatha 
(Rama) for worship by Ramanuja (in this case, 
the image of Ramanuja in his shrine), and pro¬ 
vided for two food-services to this image of the 
deity. Tiiese two were to be in tbe name of 
Mannar Fi}lai and Kumarar Narasaiyan. He also 
provided for food-services during a mimber of 
festivals both in the hill shrine and for Govinda- 
raja. He provided further for a water-shed at 
the head of the first series of steps up the hill 
(erram). He paid the money for getting a canal 
brouglit in, with its head on the borderland of 
Parittiputtur, to the temple village of Tiru- 
venga^anallur, to bring dry lands on the 
outskirts of the village under wet cultivation, 
from the income of which these provisions had to 
be made. Among other provisions were five 
food-services on the birthday asterisms of Sottai 
Tiruvenga^attaiyangar’s son, (the name is gone); 
Mannar Pil}ai on the day of his birth-star avi^^m ; 
Narasaiyan on his birth star FunarpuSam] Sr! 
Raman apparently himself on his birthday 
asterism Svati. He further provided for festivals 
on twelve important days in the year which are 
specified, and a number of other festivals for the 
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new image of Raghunatha also. He also provided 
for money payments for a certain number of 
people, and, among these money provisions, 
happens to be the pay of the man in charge of 
the water-shed at the head of the large flight of 
steps of the hill. There is an elaborate list of 
donor’s share of the food for their services. The 
points of importance coming for notice in this are 
that the donation was made hy one who belonged 
to the family of hereditary temple accountants. 
The name of this particular individual is 
Vignesvaran ^rl Raman, which should normally 
mean orl Raman, son of Vignesvaran. Among 
the persons mentioned here are Mannar Piljai and 
Kumara Narasaiyan ; they look like two separate 
names, and this is confirmed by two separate 
birth nakshatras given to them in the latter part 
of the document. There was an officer of 
eminence with the name Mannar Pillai, and 
a brother Appa Pillai. This is probably the 
person meant althoxrgh his name comes before 
that of the Prince. The compound would mean 
in that case ‘ the excellent one, the king ’. The 
second name would be Narasaiya, who is 
Kumarar or prince. It does not seem impossible 
that the donor meant that the merits of this 
benefaction should be shared by the king and 
the prince. He seems certainly to have been 
attracted to the prince, as he went the length of 
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calling the canal that he dug at considerable 
expense, Narasaiyan kal in the name of the prince. 
So it seems clear that the prince bearing the 
name Narasa came to be marked off with distinc¬ 
tion during the life-time of his own father, 
although we are not sure as yet whether he 
was the eldest. The next one. No. 89 of 1510 
(1488 A.D.) was an agreement with one who is 
named Annaiyaryachakravartigal Sri Rangarajar 
Alahiya Ma^avala Dasar. This is provision for 
a food-service on the monthly asterisms of the 
birth of Bhattarpiran Jlyar which is said to be 
Punarvasu. This service was to be also on the 
days of the Hag-hoisting and the seven festival 
days in the hill temple. He paid 2,000 panarn 
for these food-services. The distribution of the 
prasada is provided for as usual. We pass on to 
No. 95 of S. 1413 (27th June 1491). This is an 
agreement with one Jlyar Ramanuja Aiyan, 
whose secular name was Pasindi Vengadat- 
turaivar. He paid 2,000 panam into the temple 
treasury for a number of food-services during the 
yeai’. It is directed that the amount deposited 
should be applied to the improvement of the 
irrigation resources. Among the number of 
provisions of food-services is one for carrying the 
food from the temple to the AkSiaganga for 
distribution among the siSnattilr and others. It is 
also provided that, on this particular festival in 
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the hill shrine, the work of Tiruoengada 
Mahatmyam written by tlie donor shoiild be 
read out before the Gfod. No. 96 of 1413 
(28th December 1491) is an agreement with a 
member of the Tirucchukanur Sabha, Aravanai 
Perumal Dasar llayaperuma] Appaiyan. This 
provides for a number of festivals during which 
food-services were to be provided for. Incident¬ 
ally it is mentioned that he had a mauiapa 
constructed in front of his own house. There is 
also mention of a shrine for Hanuman to which 
the Grod had to be taken on the new-moon 
day of the month of Tai. The whole pro¬ 
vision made for this is 4,000 panam to be 
applied for the improvement of irrigation re¬ 
sources. The usual distribution of the prasada 
is also provided for. The next record No. 100 
of S. 1414 (21st December 1492) is an agreement 
with one Timmana, son of a member of the 
Tirucchukanur Sabha. He paid 300 panam into 
the temple treasury for a number of food- 
services on festival days specified. He paid 
3,000 panam into the temple treasury for this pur¬ 
pose to be applied again for the improvement of 
irrigation resources. The next one. No. 101 of 
S. 1416 (15th June 1493), is an agreement with 
one Tammaiya, son of the Bhatta Dhattiraja of 

Gunakundai. This makes a certain number of 

• ■ 

food provisions for the image of Njsimha within 
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the temple on the thirty days of the month of 
Margalif and for other festivals mentioned. The 
amount paid is :^00 pauam to be applied as usual, 
and detailed provision is made for these. Inci¬ 
dentally there is an interesting reference to 
Van Satagopa Jlyar, who is said here to be the 
spiritual preceptor of this donor. This Jlyar and 
his succession of disciples come in for mention 
here as the recipients of the donor’s share of the 
prasada. The next is No. 102 of 1416 (.-tOth 
June 1493). This is an agreement with Bhattar- 
piran Jlyar, a disciple of a Jlyar of the same 
name. He paid 200 pauam, to be applied for 
the improvement of irrigation resources to 
provide for a food-service on the birthday 
asterism of his Acharya. The food-service was 
to be rendered to the God, and subsequently 
to Udaiyavar, that is, Ramanuja. The donor’s 
share of the food was to be distributed among 
those in the shrine of the Udaiyavar. The next 
one No, 103 of 1415 (30th June 1493) is an 
agreement with Periya Narasambha, the wife of 
Periya Timmaraja Udaiyar already relerred to 
with various titles. She deposited 1,000 pa^am 
for a food-service on the flag-hoisting day in a 
pavilion called Anandan Pillai, which had fallen 
into disrepair, and which she repaired at her 
own expense. She made an additional provision 
of 400 pauam for food-service on certain other 
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festivals. The whole of the sum of 1,400 panam 
ought to be applied to the improvement of the 
tank in the temple village of Korraraangalam 
and from the increased income was to be rendered 
royal services in her name. The donor’s share 
of the food was to be given to the ^rl Vaishnavas 
who looked after the garden of Anandan Pillai. 
The next one No. 104 of the same date is a dona¬ 
tion by one LakshmT Amman, sister of the same 
Timmaraja U^aiySr. She deposited 1,000 panam 
for one royal service as in the former case, and 
the amount was to be applied to the improvement 
of the tank in the temple village Tiramaneri. 
She also repaired the pavilion called TimmalUai 
Piran, and provided for those who maintained the 
garden round it being given the donor’s shave of 
the food. No. 105 of S 1115 (8th August 1493) 
coming from the Govindaraja temple is an agree¬ 
ment with two members of the ’I’irucchukanur 
Sabhd, Astigiri Nadar, sou of Periya Perumal 
Dasar Sottai Bhattar and another Alahappiran. 
This makes provision for a certain number of 
services of sweet-cakes on a certain number of 
specified days, for which he paid 200 panam to be 
applied for agricultural improvements. There is 
incidentally mention of a Chitrakuta mantapa in 
Tirupati, probably in the Govindaraja temple. 
The next one is No. 106 of 1415 (19th August 
1493). It is an agreement with one Emberumanar 
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Jlyar, who was the superintendent of the 
temple and looked after the flower garden 
named Perarulalar. This is an interesting docu¬ 
ment. It refers to the free gift of a village on 
the south bank of the Kaveri in the Tiruvarur 
division in Uyyakkondasola Valanadu. This 
belonged to the western division and was part of 
Tirumihaicchur, sub-division. The name of the 
village was Maruttuvakku^i. Of the same Chola- 
there was another village called 
Valaikkulaiccheri. These two villages he got 
granted by Koneri Raja, the divisional officer, 
for food-services in the temple at Tirupati in the 
name of the said Koneri Raja. The donor’s share 
of the food-service was to be received by those 
who looked after the Perarii]alar flower garden 
in Tirupati. 

Nos. 107 and 108 both of the year 1416 (Aug. 
and Sept. 1493) are two benefactions in the usxial 
form by one Yatiraja Jlyar and Periya Perumal 
Dasar Ariyalaya Mudaliyar Appaiyan. There is 
nothing noteworthy about them. No. 109 of S. 1415 
(17th October 1493) is by Kumara Tata Aiyangar. 
He is described as the son of Sottai Tinimalai- 
nambi ’I’iruvenga^a Aiyangar of the Satamar- 
shana gdtra and Apastamba Sutra. He deposited 
3,600 pagam for a number of services of sweet- 
cakes both for Srinivasa and GSvindaraja. He 
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also paid another 1,500 pamm for a number of 
services of sweet-cakes both for Srinivasa and 
Govindaraja. He also paid another 1,500 pamm 
for a royal food-service in the name of his disciple 
Kumara Kulasekhara Medini Rao Timmanayaka. 
Among other services included in this is one 
food-service, in a pavilion that he himself built in 
Tirupati, on a particular day for the beginning of 
the recital of the Prabhanda. This large sum was 
to be applied in the same manner as others for 
the permanent improvement of the irrigation 
facilities of the temple lands and the service to be 
rendered from the income thereof. No. 110 of 
1415 (8th January 1494) is a benefaction by 
one Araiyaranga Dasar An^a Perumaj ^okkan- 
ijan, a member of the Tirucchanur Sabhd. He 
made provision for certain food-services both in 
the hill shrine and the temple below in the name 
of his elder brother Malaiyannan. He deposited 
1,080 pamm to be applied as usual for the purpose 
of this service. There is a reference to the 
temple of Raghunatha in Lower Tirupati and a 
part of the town called Sokkarko^i, probably the 
end of a street or some other point of import¬ 
ance in the town. No. Ill is of S. 1415 
(8th January 1494). 1'bis is a record that comes 
from the Govindaraja shrine and refers to the 
deposit of 1,240 pa^am by two members of the 
assembly of Tirucchanur, This refers to a 
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tna^iapa built by these people to which the God 
was taken on certain occasions. No. 112 of 
S. 1415 (10th February 1494) is a benefaction 
by a Seiii merchant of Tirupati. His name is 
given as Knlattular Pudoli Alvar Venkata Setty 
Narayanan, which wo\ild mean of course 
Narayana Setty, son of Venkata Setty. He 
apparently belonged to a place indicated by the 
first name, and the second name Pudoli Alvar 
refers to a Vishnu shrine in Pudoli in the Nellore 
District, where one of the Yadavarayas built a 
Vishnu temple in a previous generation; which 
would mean that this Setti family migrated from 
there and settled in Tirupati. Tliis refers to a 
deposit of 600 paaam for food-services on certain 
festival days. The next one is No. 114 of S. 1415 
(9th March 1494). This refers to a donation by 
an accountant of the temple, Narayanan, son of 
Anantapala. He is described as of the same 
family as that of the hereditary accountants. He 
is said to have built a maaiapa in front of Sr! 
Karajan Matha in a street called Metpx Matham 
Street. He paid 200 paaam for ten sweet-cakes 
services. The money was to be applied as in 
other cases. The usual distribution of food is 
also provided for. No. llo is by two accountants 
of the same family. This refers to a deposit of 
401 pa^am to be applied as usual for a certain 
number of services. Among them is an interesting 
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one in which the Grod on the hill shrine is said to 
have heard the Kaisikapiiranam read. It also 
makes provision for food-services to Fonmeynda 
Perumal, Narasinga Pernmaj, and Adi Varaha 
Pernmal. The first one probably has reference to 
Srinivasa of the main shrine, the vimdna of which 
was covered over with gold more than once, as 
was already stated. Of course, as usual, it makes 
provision for services on a certain number of 
festivals both in the hill shrine, and in that of 
Govindaraja. No. 116 is of the same date. This 
seems to refer to a donation by two accountants 
of the temple and alludes to a mantapa built by 
their grandfather in Tirupati. A deposit of 
602 paaams was made to be applied as usual, 
from the income of which the expenses had to be 
met. No. 117 is an agreement with four people, 
who seem to have been of the family of the 
accoirntants of the temple. This is a donation 
in favour of the Govindaraja shrine, and the 
record itself comes from there. It was a deposit 
of 219 panam to be applied as usual for a certain 
number of services on the birthday asterism 
in the month of Panguni of Kumara Tata 
Aiyangar, their spiritual preceptor. No. 118 
of the same date is again an agreement with one 
of the temple accountants for a provision on the 
day of opening accounts on the first day of Adi 
that is, Dakshigdyana day. It has reference to 
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Govindappernmal being taken to the shrine of 
Tirumangai Alvar. This is also from the 
Govindaraja temple. He made the deposit to 
be applied as usual for services when the God 
should be taken out to a mantapa on the hanks 
of a new tank in Tirupati. Record No. 128 of 
14-16 (Sth July 1494) refers to an agreement 
with the well-known Kanda^ai Ramanuja Aiyan, 
the superintendent of the feeding hoiise. It 
refers to a village granted to him by the Rayar, 
that is, the ruling sovereign of Vijayanagar, 
which is said to have been situated in Koijdavali 
Slrmaif where he is said to have constructed an 
irrigation tank which he called Ayoddhirama 
Samudram, which he made over for the benefit 
of the hill shrine, the Govindaraja shrine and 
the shrine of Kulasekhara Alvar. This was to 
be applied for a number of services, and the 
distribution of food is also provided for, the 
charity house figuring prominently in it. No. 130 
of S. 1416 (24th December 1494) is a benefaction 
by a Sara^u ^etti, son of Tirumalai Thammu 
Setti, a resident of Narasingarayapuram in 
Tirupati. It refers to a mantapa built by him 
in Narasingapuram, the God being taken over 
there on certain festival days. The deposit was 
480 panam to be applied as usual, from the 
income from which the expenses of the service 
should be met No. 131 of 1416 (28th December 
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1494) refers to a deposit of 2,000 paaam, and 
is an agreement between the stSnattSr and the 
Pil]ai Tirnppani Bhandaram which would mean 
the office of the works: but the terra Pillai is 

7 • • 

not clear in this connection unless it be a second 
office, somewhat like a sub-office. This refers to 
two food-services in the name of one Lingayam- 
man and Nagappa Udaiyar which hitherto were 
being conducted on payment of cash every year. 
Now they were transmuted into a permanent 
service by the payment of the deposit which 
was to be applied as xisual, the expenses of the 
service being met from the income. No. 132 of 
1416 (10th Jan. 1495) by certain residents of 
Paramesvaramangalam refers to a deposit of 
300 panam for various services in the hill shrine 
and the one below. The usual distribution of 
food is also provided for. No. 133 of ^ 1417 
(1st July 1495) by the famous Kanda^ai 
Ramanuja Aiyan is an important document 
referring to Immadi Narasimharaya Maharaja. 
This was an effort at renewing and renovating 
the jewels, silver and gold vessels etc., both in 
the hill shrine and in the Govindaraja shrine in 
the name of Immadi Narasimharaya. Ramanuja 
Aiyan undertook the expenses of it from out of 
the savings of the villages granted by the king 
for the KulaSekhara shrine and the BSmanuja- 
kUfas at Tirnpati. The income from the town of 
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Narasingapuram built by Ramamija Aiyan in the 
name of the sovereign, the income coming from 
the sandai (village bazaar), makamai, taxes and 
Icuttakai (rent), and from the savings from 
various other services under these. He was 
made responsible for renewing these from time to 
time from these savings, and handing them over 
for service to the temple. An order was received 
to this eifect. The details of how he managed to 
save 3,000 paaam every year from out of various 
services to the temple are detailed. A number 
of food-services are specified from out of which 
he saved 1,000, and then he saved 1,000 from the 
income of Narasimharayapnram, and another 
1,000 from the improvement that he eftected in 
the villages made over to him by the Rayar for the 
purposes of the Rdmdmijakuta With these savings 
the repairs and renovations were effected, and the 
agreement was entered into making him and his 
successors responsible for this duty to the temple. 
The next one No. 134 of S. 1417 (Blst August 1495) 
is also an agreement with the same individual. 
It provides for a deposit of 6,000 paaam into the 
temple treasury, to be applied for purchasing 
4| units of land in the Sirukkarvettai village, 
1,300 paaam to be applied for the improvement of 
Ramanujan Kdlvay (previousily constructed by 
him) and another 1,560 paaam for another 
Ramanujan Kdloay to be newly dug up at 
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Mallapuram. From the iucome arising from these 
improvements a large list of services were to be 
provided for, one item constitiiting 92 sweet cakes 
services, four services of a pudding called sukiyan, 
and four pots of sweet drink, and a number more 
of services throughout the year. He deposited 
another sum of 600 panam to be applied for 
meeting similar other sundry services on the 
occasion of the Tiruvadhyayana XJtsava on the 
24 days in the pavilion Ramanuja in the street 
called after Ramanuja, and other similar services. 
The usual distribution of the donor’s share of the 
food is also provided for. No. 13B of S. 1418 
(20tli Aug. 1496) is again by the same individiial. 
This refers to Ramanuja Aiyan’s construction 
of a garden and an irrigation tank with a pavi¬ 
lion in the flower garden where he ordered a 
certain number of services. All this was within 
the limits of Tiramaneri village. For a further 
service that he provided for, he acquired a 
sarvamanya ayrahara in the name of the deity 
and made it over to the temple, marking it off 
with boundary stones carrying the marks of 
Vishnu’s disc P’rom out of the income from 
this a certain number of services were provided 
for, to be rendered to God in the may,^pa previ¬ 
ously constructed. The bulk of the donor’s 
share of the food was to be distributed among 
the occupants of the BSmclnujakuias through the 
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Dharmakarta of the institutions. A certain num¬ 
ber of cash payments were also provided for, 
about a dozen, most of them to people employed 
in the temple for various services in connection 
with the temple, followed by another list of a 
number of inferior servants. He is said also to 
have provided for service in the twelve ma^iapas 
on the way to the temple from the Navaluru 
ma^{apa of Kanda^ai Tiruvenga^attaiyan, for 
which a separate payment of B90 pa^am were 
deposited. No. 1B6 of S. 1418 (2l8t December 
1496) is by Kanda^ai Appachchiyar A^^a. This 
is for a service on the days of ablution every 
fortnight of the God and the Goddess when a 
poem, an Ula in Tamil, composed in honour 
of Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyan was to be read 
and heard, and a certain number of food- 
services rendered for which Appachchi A^na 
paid 1,500 pa/tam. This sum was to be applied 
for the purchase of sarvamanya lands in the 
village Kadapperi in the Kalavaippayru of 
the Pa^aivl^urajya from their present owners, 
from the income from which the expenses of the 
service were to be met. The next one is 
No. 137 of S. 1419 (3rd June 1497) is an 
agreement with one Periya Perumaj Dasar, 
a bachelor sanyasi in charge of Pin-sehra-villi 
garden, and a disciple of Periya Perumaj Jlyar. 
He deposited 1,200 pa\iam to be applied for the 
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improvement of temple villages, the income from 
which was to be nsed for meeting the expenses of 
the installation of an image of Ramanuja in the 
Raghunatha temple on the hill shrine, and for a 
food-service to Govindarajappernmaj. This was 
an agreement to last for ever, and to be 
conducted by his disciples in succession. No. 140 
is .again an agreement with Kandadai Ramanuja 
Aiyan, the superintendent of the TtUmUnujahutas 
and the golden treasury of Tiruvengadanatha. 
This is a payment of 5,000 panam to be applied as 
usual, and from the income thereof provision had 
to be made for a daily service in his own name 
on his birthday, and for a certain number of 
other small services. The inscriptions that 
follow, twenty-five or thereabouts, are all of 
them imperfect and are of the same general 
character as those previous. They do not contain 
anything of importance for special notice. 

SALUVA BENEFACTIONS AND THEIR CHARACTER. 

The inscriptions that we have so far considered 
of the period of Saluva rule in Chandragirirajya 
show us that the temples in Tirupati, both on the 
hill and below, were recipients of benefactions in 
large numbers from private individuals. These 
benefactions were generally of the character of 
services of various kinds to God in the shape of 
food-services, arrangements for festivals, or 
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attention to other needs of the temples and 
temple life. For these services the means were 
provided in a form which seems almost deli¬ 
berately planned to build up the resources of the 
temple permanently, and the expenses of the 
services were to be met from the income thus 
provided for. We are not quite able to see how 
exactly this came about; but we see it almost 
uniformly in the case of all benefactions when a 
fairly large amount is paid into the temple 
treasury generally with specific instructions to 
apply these to improve the agricultural condition 
of temple lands by works of irrigation and other 
connected agricultural improvements, with a 
view to enhancing the income from the lands. 
Oftentimes this involves the donation of a much 
larger sum than perhaps would be needed for 
the particular services merely. There are a few 
instances, however, in which villages got to be 
granted directly or even smaller pieces of land. 
There are half a dozen villages granted by 
Saluva Narasimha, and just about three or four 
by other individuals, all these being classed as 
sarvatnanyOf which involves tlie payment to the 
temple of not only whatever is due to the land¬ 
lord as such, but also whatever may be due to 
the government from those lands. Neither 
Saluva Narasimha himself, nor the more import¬ 
ant officials under him, were satisfied merely 
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with these. They oftentimes provided the 
wherewithal to construct irrigation canals at 
their own expense and provide for other similar 
improvements as well. Apart from these, they 
also provided for buildings and other amenities 
attached to the one or other of the temples, and 
for improving the general amenities of the town. 
The general form of these were large pavilions or 
mantapas", the thousand-pillared mantapa in the 
hill shrine near the front gopura and a similar 
mantapa in the street in front of the temple of 
Sri Govindaraja alike were provided by officers 
of the government. A certain number of 
feeding houses particularly for Brahmans of the 
Vaishnava persuasion, and some even for others 
were built by various people, Saluva Narasimha 
himself being responsible for some. Provision 
was made for supplying food here from out of 
the food-services to the temple, and this part 
of the administration was entrusted to one 
Randadai Ramanuja Aiyan, who seems to have 
enjoyed the confidence of the ruler himself and 
his administration. He was entrusted with the 
superintendence of these feeding houses and 
made responsible for the distribution of food in 
these. This person himself was largely respon¬ 
sible for some of these institutions which he had 
himself constructed and for others’ benefactions, 
for providing the annual supply, generally by 
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means of sarvamSnya lands, or by providing the 
means for improving cultivation by transforming 
dry lands into wet lands by fresh irrigation 
works; and for building similar pavilions in 
salient points of the town for the Grod to halt 
on occasions of yatra ceremonies in which the 
images are carried round the town. One other 
special feature seems to have appealed specially; 
the building of tanks and wells, and maintenance 
of flower gardens for services in the temple. 
We find a large number of these are mentioned, 
and Saluva Narasimha himself and his queen 
are responsible for two such gardens; and 
Saluva Narasimha himself had constructed one 
of the Koneris (hill-tanks) in Tirupati and a 
number of mantapas or pavilions round these 
tanks and amidst gardens elsewhere. Others 
followed the example as well. Other prominent 
features of their benefactions also find mention. 
The steps leading np the hill seem to have been 
already in existence and in use, although we 
do not know actually when they were construct¬ 
ed Saluva Narasimha himself built the gopura 
leading to the steps at the foot of the hill. Not 
far from it he built a shrine to God Nrsimha, 
and between the two a big well or a tank. 
This N|*simha shrine was built in A. D. 1485 , 
and the two Sanskrit Sldkas commemoratino- 

O 

the event describe him as a Sarvabhauma, 
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perhaps indicating thereby that he had assum¬ 
ed sovereign rule over Vijayanagar. It was 
one of his cousins Parvata Raja by name, 
who built a pavilion half way up the hill in the 
particularly steep part of the steps which goes 
by the popular name knee-breaker {mulangal 
murippan). This prince also provided for the 
supply of water in this particular ma^^apa. 
There is a similar reference to the provision of a 
pavilion at the end of the first series of steps 
Avhich took one over the longest, and perhaps the 
steepest, part of tlie way. Among other minor 
works we find mention of several buildings, 
gardens and other features mentioned, which are 
ascribed to Ramantija himself and his contem¬ 
poraries, according to the Itihasaniala, which 
incidentally indicate that these works ascribed to 
Ramanuja were not all of them altogether 
apocryphal. 

OTHER BENEFACTIONS OP A DIFFERENT CHARACTER. 

Among the benefactions of private individuals 
we come upon a certain number which were 
instituted in honour of the ruler Saluva Nara- 
simha himself, the heir-apparent, Immadi Nara- 
simha and even other prominent individuals, 
sucl) as the administrative officer Mannar Pillai, 
a prominent citizen like Kandadai Ramanuja 
Aiyangar and a number of others. There is 
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mention of the building of a temple to Raghu- 
natha in Lower Tirupati in the shrine of 
Ramanuja, as the deity worshipped by Rama¬ 
nuja habitually was Rama or Raghunatha. 
Similarly we find a benefaction by which the 
image of Ramanuja is installed in the temple to 
Rama within the shrine on the hill which Rama¬ 
nuja himself is said to have set up. The 
mention of a fiower garden on the way to 
Akamganga, and called Kuinara Ramanuja has 
its own tale to tell. This Kumara Ramanuja 
was the son of Tirumalai Nambi, Ramanuja’s 
uncle, and the Itihasamala has the story that 
this young man, who predeceased liis fathei’, 
was engaged in the service of water to the tem¬ 
ple from the Akaiaganga. He made a garden 
which he called Ramanuja in the name of the 
great Acharya. That garden is under reference, 
and God is said to be taken on occasions 
of certain festivals to this garden, and on 
one festival even to Aka^aganga. These details 
which are given in the pages above go to indicate 
that, with the advent of the Sajuvas to power, the 
interest in the temple at Tirupati grew, the local 
rulers as well as the people sharing that interest 
equally. There are also records of two bene¬ 
factions in the form of granting villages from 
the far off Tanjore District, one round about 
Tirwvarur and anotlfter near Maunargu^i. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF SALUVA RULE 


ABSENCE OF REFERENCE TO VIJAYANAGAR RULERS. 

Notwithstanding the details in which this interest 
is exhibited by the rulers, their officials and even 
private individuals, there is not one mention of the 
rulers of Vijayanagar except perhaps reference 
to the institution like the Bukkarayan Sandhi. 
Beyond that we do not come upon any reference 
to the persons actually ruling from Vijayanagar, 
which would be strange enough ordinarily but 
for the fact which we know that Sajuva 
Narasimha began like many other officers, an 
officer of state, but gradually remained aloof 
perhaps because he disapproved of certain things 
at the headquarters particularly when emperor 
Mallikarjnna died and was succeeded by his 
brother Virupaksha. Even during the eight 
years of Mallikarjuna’s rule there is no reference 
to him although we have a record of Mallikarjiina 
having exhibited anxiety in regard to the affairs 
of that portion of the empire which was under the 
control of Saluva Narasimha. Those were days 
of anxiety for the empire through the activities 
of the Bahmani Sultans, and much more largely 
by the active extension of the influence of the 
Gajapati Kings of Orissa. As the Bahmani 
Kingdom grew weaker, the power and influence 
of these Gajapatis rose, and during the time 
of Saluva Narasimha’s active life, the preoccu¬ 
pation of the eastern half of the Vijayanagar 
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empire was to dislodge these rulers of Orissa from 
their hold upon the coast districts extending all 
the way down from the Godavari at Rajahmitndry 
right down almost to the banks of the Kaveri. 
Saluva Narasimha’s preoccupations were to 
counteract these influences to the best of his 
ability, perhaps even independently of the empire 
of Vijayanagar, at the same time keeping the 
Bahmani Sultans at arm’s length at least in the 
intervals that they were in a condition to resume 
aggressive activities. This culminated when 
the confusion in the empire called for his 
intervention actively and he had to take over 
the administration to save the empire from 
dismemberment. The only echo that we get 
of it is his being described as a Sarva- 
hhautna in the Sanskrit inscription relating 
to the temple of Lakslim! Nrsimha he built at 
the foot of the steps. 

IMMADI NARASIMHA AND KANDADAI RAMANUJA 
AIYANGAR. But the inscriptions actually take us 
to the time of Imraa^i Narasimha and the year 
A.D. 1404. It is by a special order of this ruler, 
and with his approval, that Randa^ai Ramanuja 
Aiyangar was given the superintendence of the 
jewel-treasury of the temple on the hill and the 
commission to repair, renovate and even renew 
the jewels and vessels of gold and silver which 
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were need in the temple service. This he under¬ 
took to do successfully by finding the where¬ 
withal for doing it from out of the temple 
resources that he himself had to administer. He 
effected economies from among the varioixs 
services for which he was responsible, and utilised 
the savings that were already there by the 
benefactors having made provisions in excess, or 
because the incomes had increased in process of 
time. He also found a part of the money in the 
improved yields of the lands and villages that he 
had brought into cultivation by providing the 
irrigation resources for them. Thirdly he even 
secured tax-free lands either by gift or by 
purchase. So then there was active royal 
interest in the temple which might perhaps be 
regarded as personal and devotional. Royalty 
in the person of Saluva Narasimha and his 
successor, showed an active interest as they 
occasionally directed the administration of 
affairs in the temple in a few cases by written 
orders and by personal direction. During the 
course of this period therefore, the temple 
organisation which had already come into exis¬ 
tence had more or less been perfected and made 
more efl&cient, and the temple resources deve¬ 
loped to the extent of providing for all the 
needs of the temple fairly adequately. 
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TWO ACHARYAS ASSOCIATED WITH TlRUPATl. 

Before passing on to the next following period, 
the glorious age of Krishijadevaraya for Tiru- 
pati, we shall have to consider two important 
names which tradition associated with the temple 
at Tirupati, namely, the Sri Vaish^ava Acharya 

r 

Vaq Satekopa Jiyar as he is called in secular 
records, and the founder of the Ahobala Ma^hd 
of the Sri Vaishnavas; and the Madhva Acharya, 
named indifferently Sri Vyasatirtha, or Vyasa- 
rayasvami. Tradition associates both of these 
with Tirupati; the first as one devoted to the 
temple of Srinivasa, and as having rendered 
devoted service therein before he passed on from 
there to Ahobalam fi’ora which he never return¬ 
ed. His was, according to Vaishnava accounts, 
a long period of pontificate at the head of the 
Matha that he founded, and lasting for a long 
period of sixty years during which the Matha 
came into shape and assumed its preseiit position 
oJ importance. 

THE GURUPARAMPARA ACCOUNT OF VAN SATAKOPA. 

According to the Gurupdrampara accounts his 
long period of life was 1378 A. D. to 1460 A. D. 
That would mean the period covering the reigns 
of all the sovereigns of Vijayanagar from Hari- 
hara 11 right down to one half of the reign of 
MaUikarjuna. Re would therefore have been 
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just contemporary with Saluva Narasimha during 
the first years of his rule as governor of Chandra- 
giri. But the inscriptions in Tirupati during 
this period do not make any mention of his 
having been in Tirupati, or of his having 
done anything there. This absence of inscrip¬ 
tions may not altogether warrant the conclusion 
that he was not in Tirupati during the period, 
although it would seem strange that, having 
regard to the nximber of inscriptions relating to 
the benefactions of private individuals in the 
period that we have just covered, the name of 
this Jlyar and his benefactions should find no 
mention. Lie is said to have been born in 
1378 A. D. in distant Melkottai Tirunaraya^a- 
puram, and received his education under his own 
father during tlie first twenty years of his life. 
It is after his twentieth year that he had to come 
down to Coiijeevaram to complete his education 
under the well-known Acharya Grhatikasatam 
Ammal who lived there. He is said to have gone 
from there to Ahobalam, and it is after the 
assumption of the pojitificate at the instance of 
the Hod there, that he really set out on his 
journeys, possibly to Tirupati pretty early. His 
stay in Tirupati therefore must have been in the 
early years of the 15th century, while yet the 
great Devaraya U was ruling the empire of 
Vijayanagar. The inscriptions relating to this 
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period we have dealt with in the section previous 
to the one just completed, and the inscriptional 
records generally were so to speak comparative¬ 
ly fewer, and we noticed that the names of 
the rulers of Vijayanagar themselves figure but 
rarely in these records. But that has really no 
connection with the absence of any records 
mentioning the donations of the Jtyar. The 
absence of records of this Jlyar and his dona¬ 
tions in Tirupati could perhaps be accounted for 
by the fact that, unlike secular individuals, this 
ascetic Acharya did not care to commemorate 
whatever he did by way of service to the temple, 
in records, whicli might smack of self-glorifi¬ 
cation. That probably is the reason why we do 
not come upon records of his, perhaps with the 
additional reason that the system of recording 
every benefaction to the temple in the temple 
records themselves had not established itself 
quite so firmly as in the somewhat later period 
of Saluva rule. 

VAN SATAKOPA IN SALUVA RECORDS. We have 
reference in three records of the period of the 
Saluvas in which tiiis Jlyar's name comes in for 
reference. Tlie first one is No. 83 of Volume II 
of the Devastauam Inscriptions, which is a record 
of a benefaction by the temple accountant who 
calls himself Nallar Angan^ai with the generic 
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designation of these accountants in addition. 
This record comes from the Gfovindarajasvami 
temple, and is on the walls of the shrine. It refers 
here to a man^pa or pavilion constructed in the 
front yard of the temple of Govindapperunoal, a 
pavilion which was constructed in former days by 
Va^ ^atakopa Jlyar. From the flower pavilion, he 
seen^s to have constructed also a pavement with a 
stone roofing over it which either remained incom¬ 
plete, or had fallen into repairs by this time, that 
is, 1407 or A.D. 1483. This accountant paid 
2,000 panam, took the mantapa over as it was, 
completed the roofing and arranged for a certain 
number of services. It details the festivals 
in which the God and the Goddesses should 
be taken to this pavilion on a pretty large 
mtmber of occasions in the year for various kinds 
of worship and services there. The next record 
is No. 101 dated 1416 (eight years later) 
corresponding to 15th June 1493. This refers to 
a benefaction by a Brahman of Gunakkundai by 
name Tammaiya, son of Dattiraja. He made 
provision for a certain number of festivals and 
services on a number of days in the year, and, 
among the recipients of the donor’s share of the 
food-services, figures the line of disciples of Va^ 
Satakopa Jlyar, his own Acharya, which clearly 
would indicate that by this time the Jlyar had a 
succession of disciples among whom he also 
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enrolled himself as one. By A.D. 1493 therefore 
^atakopa Jlyar had already established his 
reputation as an Acharya, and could count upon 
a succession of disciples of liis. The next record 
referring to him in this group is No. 112 in the 
temple at Tirupati on the hill, as the previous 
one. This document is an agreement with 
Narayana ^etti, one among the Tirupati 
Nagarattar, that is ^etti-merchants, son of Venkata 
^etti belonging to the village of Kulattular and 
bearing the title Pudoli 5.1var. In the course of 
this document we come upon a reference to a 
pavilion (maatapa) which goes by the name Van 
^atakopa, and it refers also to Brahman strangers 
being in residence in this pavilion. This 
record is of the date 1415 corresponding to 
A.D. 10th E^ebruary 1494 by which time the 
Jlyar's reputation was high enough for some¬ 
body to build a maatapa in his name, or it may 
be that he himself constructed the pavilion. But 
the point to be noted is that the maatapa liad 
already been established and festivals in 
connection therewith also had been instituted. 
So then we see that, from the inscriptional 
evidence itself, Van ^atakopa Jlyar was already 
a well-known.personality, and had been associated 
with Tirupati in a way to indicate that he was 
resident there for some time and had rendered 
service which left memorials behind. But 
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whether the aotiial dates given for his life above 
from the Guruparampara conld be regarded as 
accurate, we shall consider when we come to the 
next period in which his association with Tirupati 
comes in for reference. 

SRI VYASARAYA. In regard to the other Xcharya, 
^r! Vyasarayasvami we have no evidence in the 
records at all. According to a poetical work, a 
Champukavya called ^rl Vyasaydgicharitam by 
one Somanatha Kavi, this S-charya is said to have 
exercised a considerable amount of influence at 
the coxirt of Sainva Narasimha and was enthroned, 
with the greatest honour both by him, and by his 
successor-rulers of Vijayanagar. The claim has 
been put forward in his favour that he was done 
the honour of occupying the imperial throne, and 
that he was given charge of the Tirupati shrine 
which he held for no less than twelve years. 
There is no reference whatsoever to any of these 
incidents in the inscriptions of this period as also 
in those of the period preceding. 
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THE REIGN OF VIRA NARASIMHARAYA. 

Before proceeding to take up the inscriptions 
of Krishnadevavaya, we shall have to consider a 
certain number of insci’iptions that are dated in 
the interval between the last known date of 
Immadi Narasimha in the previous volume, 
namely the year A.D. 1504, and A.D. 1509 when 
Krish^adevaraya actually came to the throne. 
The first inscription in volume III of the Deva- 
stanam Inscriptions comes from the Tirumalai 
shrine of 1426 (A.D. 4th Sept. 1504). This is 
a grant by one Ramanayakar, son of Periya 
Obalauayaka, described as Mahanayangar 
Acharya, which wmxld mean the great respected 
Nayak of the empire. He seems to have held the 
chief command of the forces, and perhaps also 
the highest civil authority, during the reigns of 
the Saluva rulers as well as their siiccessors 
going down to Krishnadevaraya, This document 
refers to the grant of a village called Kudalur 
from the income of which a certain number of 
services had to be rendered in the temple. These 
are food-services called Nayalca-Taligai here 
which means perhaps the food-services usual to be 
rendered by officials of rank, and for a service of 
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rice pudding (Iddali) and for a perpetual lamp in 
the shrine of Raghunatha within the precincts of 
the hill temple. He brought royal authority for 
instituting these services, and granted the village 
of Kudalur in Tirukkudavur Nadu for irrigating 
which he constnicted a canal from Alipuram. 
He also granted one hundred cows for supplying 
the ’ghee for the perpetual lamp. The royal 
.edicts referred to here must be an order from the 
ruling sovereign of Vijayanagar at this date 
actually, Immadi Narasa’s reign, and this record 
belongs really to the previous volume. The 
next one of S. 1420 also flOth Sept. 1504) is 
an agreement of the stdnaltdr with one Anu- 
sandhanam Tiruvengada JTyar, the keeper of 
the Tiruvenga^anathan flower garden. He made 
provision for a number of services on various 
festival days in the year by a deposit of 12,000 
pat^am to be applied for the improvement of irriga¬ 
tion tanks and canals in temple villages as 
usual, from the income of which the expenses ot 
the services were to be met. There is nothing 
calling for any special remark in this record. 
The next one is of S. 1426 also (A.D. 28th Oct. 
1504). This is a grant of 860 pa^am by a 
Ramanuja Timmaiya Jlyar for certain services 
in his name. The amount deposited was to be 
applied as in the other cases. The next one 
is-of 1427 (A.D. .1st March IbOQJ. This is a 
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benefaction by one Dharmapuram Sittamu ^etti, 
a merchant resident at Tirnpati. The donor 
belonged to the Nagarattar, resident in Narasinga- 
rayapuram, a part of Lower Tirnpati. It 
provided for a certain number of services on the 
fortnightly bath days of the goddess, for which 
he paid 3,500 pauam to be applied for the 
improvement of irrigation resources of temple 
villages, and the income utilised for the purpose. 
One interesting reference in this is that, among 
the recipients of the food, after service to God, was 
the single man in charge of the Vari Satakopar 
Matham, which would mean that this Mathain 
was founded by the first Jlyar of Ahobala Math, 
which had already been in existence and w-as 
placed in charge of a special bachelor. No. 5 of 
1427 (A.D. 5th March 1506) is a deposit of 
840 pa^tam by one Udda^darayar Ulahappar of 
Harlta golra and Satyashada sutra. The amount 
was to be applied for the same purpose as before 
for an income to meet the expenses of the varioirs 
services during a number of days in the year. 
No. 6 is of 1428 (12th Oct. 1606). This was 
an agreement of the stamttar with one Appa 
PiUai, son of Karavatti Puliyalvar of the 
Kau^d^nya $r6tra and A.paBtamba sutra .of 
Uttaramerur, otherwise Mahipalakula-kalaccheri. 
This Appa Pijjai made provision for four fopdr 
services in his name, and for the ejtpstiseS 
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thereof constructed, at his own expense, an 
irrigation canal with its head at the temple 
village of Padi leading the water down to the 
village of Tantalum to bring the hitherto 
uncultivated lands into cultivation. He made 
no money deposit. He provided also for 
the maintenance of two gardens, one called 
Martnasamudram-Tirunandavanam, and the 
other in his own name, for the maintenance of 
which he provided for the payment of 12 panam 
every month for the Vaishnavas in charge. 
Probably all this expenditure was to be met 
from the new lands brought into cultiva¬ 
tion. The next one No. 7 is of 14:28 
(Both December 1506). The donor was one 
Ramanuja Aiyan, sou of ^atakopadasa Nara- 
singaraya Mudaliar. He paid 1,600 panam, 
of which 1,200 paaam was to be utilised for 
services in his own name in the Tirumalai 
temple, and 400 panam for services in the 
Grovindaraja shrine. This was paid in two parts, 
one half of the amount was spent for acquiring 
gth of one half of the village called Munnaikkiili, 
otherwise Devarayapuram, of which one half 
already belonged to the temple. From the other 
half which was owned by Tiruvikrama Bhatta, 
son of Sarvagua Bhatta, he acquired ^th share. 
The other half of his donation of 800 pa^am he 
paidJn cash. The cash deposit was to be applied 
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us in the other cases, and provision for the services 
made from the income accordingly. No. 8 of 
S. 1428 (19th May 1506) is by Uddaij^arayar 
Ulahappar already referred to in No. 5. But 
he is described as the resident of Tiruve^^ai- 
nalliir, obviously the well-known place of the 
name in the South Arcot District. It provides 
for services on a variety of days during the year, 
both in the hill shrine and in the Govindaraja 
shrine, for which he made a deposit of 680 
panam into the temple treasury to be applied 
for improvements as usual. The grant was 
specifically made to be perpetual. No. 9 of 
S. 1428 (4th September 1506) is again by Appa 
Piljai already referred to in No. 6. He is said 
to have built a pavilion in the midst of a tank 
in front of the kitchen of Govindaraja Perumal 
to which Govindaraja was to be taken on certain 
festival days. A nximber of other provisions for 
festivals dxiring the year is also provided for. 
He is said to have paid into the treasury, on 
the date of the record, 3,080 paaam to be applied 
for the improvement of the temple villages, and 
the income was to be applied for the purposes of 
these services. The next one No. 10 of S. 1429 
(2nd June 1507) is again by Uddan^arayar 
Ulahappan and refers to a deposit of 1,200 pat^am. 
The amount was to be applied as usual and 
provided for a certain number of festivals. 
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Among them figure Tiruvali Alvan (Vishnu’s 
discus) in the big front gateway tower of the 
GSvindaraja shrine, and festivals to Raghunatha 
within the temple are also mentioned in this 
connection. No. 11 of^. 1429 (4th October 1507) 
is a donation of 8,305 panam by one Tippu 
^etti, son of Deva ^etti, one of the NagarattSr in 
Narasingapuram. It provides for services and 
a number of festivals, and, among them, we come 
upon the Van ^atakopan Maatapam. It provides 
for a pretty large number of services in which 
figure almost all the Gods and shrines in 
Tirupati inchtding the pavilion of Kumara 
Ramanuja. There is also an elaborate list of 
distribution of the prasad-a, to various parties. 
No. 12 is a mere record of the invocation of 
blessings upon the donor and writer of the 
record. Properly speaking this should form a 
part of record No. 11. No. 13 comes from the 
Govindaraja shrine of 1430 (18th July 1606). 
This is again a donation by Appa Piljai. This 
donation of 7,800 panam was deposited by this 
officer for the benefit of the Govindaraja shrine. 
It makes provision for a swing festival to Govinda¬ 
raja for the spiritual merit of VTra Narasinga- 
raya Maharaya. This is dated the month of 
July, 1506, just about a year after VTra Nara- 
singaraya’s accession to the throne. The 
money was to be applied as usual for the 
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improvement of tlie irrig'atioii veKoiirces, and 
provides an elaborate list of the occasions in 
which various services have to be rendered, and 
mentions incidentally certain works carried out 
on behalf of the temple by this very general. 
For instance here is a reference to the pavilion 
in the middle of the tank which Appa Pijjai is 
said to have himself built. There is an equally 
elaborate list of distribution of the food after the 
festivals, and there is a further list of articles 
wanted for this new festival as also a certain 
number of money disbursements to various people 
connected therewitli, all of which is provided 
for with punctilious care. This service was to 
be, as several other services connected with the 
temple, perpetual. No. 14 is as usual an agree¬ 
ment of the temple with a Vaishnava resident 
of Tirumalai by name Ulahappar, son of 
Uddandarayar of Hitrlta gotra and Satyashada 
sUtra. 'Phis is })rovision for a service in his own 
name, another in that of his elder brother, 
Nallannan, and an elder sister Ananta, and 
provides for a certain number of services. There 
is incidentally a reference to a street in the name 
of Kumara Ramanuja Aiyan, who, we ah'eady 
referred to as the son of Tirumalai Nambi and 
the maternal cousin of Ramanuja. There is 
nothing else of particular importance to note in 
this record. It contains as usual the arrangements 
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resulting from these services instituted. No. 15 
is an agreement with two people, Ramaiya 
and Timmaiya, sons of Narasingaraya Mudaliar, 
apparently brothers, and Vaishnavas of the 
locality. This is provision for a certain number 
of services in their own name. Among them is 
one which relates to a pavilion built by these. 
There is also a reference to a festival in which 
the God is taken to the pavilion in the midst of 
the tank built by Appa Pij|ai to which there is 
a reference in the previous record. Then follows 
an elaborate list of the arrangements for which a 
deposit of 1,900 panam was made to be applied 
in the first instance for the improvement of the 
temple lands. Further down the record there 
is a reference also to a nia^tapa constructed by 
Appa Pillai within the precincts of the temple of 
Govindaraja. So Appa Pijjai’s services were 
elaborate in Tirupati. No. 16 of S. 1410 (31st 
Oct. 1508) is a benefaction by the Komatis of the 
locality headed by Pachchai Lingi ^etti as he is 
called, of the Paulastya golra. It is an elaborate 
list of services instituted by various members of 
this community, each one for his own spiritual 
merit, and some for the merit of the community 
as a whole. There is reference in the course of 
the document to a special pavilion constructed by 
this commiinity in the midst of the flower garden 
Malaikkiniyanmrlln. There is also reference to 
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a ma^ha of the same name, which is described as 
belonging to this community. The total amount 
of the donation is 5,030 pa^am to be applied as 
usual, and the expenses of the services were 
to be met from the income thereof. The usual 
elaborate list of distribution follows. No. 17 is of 
date 1431, which would be equivalent to 
A.D. 1509, and seems to be a record of the 
construction of a Hanuman shrine and its 
consecration by Karavatti Puli 5.)yar. This is the 
name by which the father of Mannar Piljai and 
Appa Pijjai was known. This brings us to the 
year of accession of Krishnadevaraya. 

THe GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE RECORDS OF 
THE PERIOD : The period covered by these few 
records relates to the reign of Vira Narasimha- 
raya, the elder brother of tlie great Krishna¬ 
devaraya. The period of the Siiluvas lasted 
from A.D. 1485 to A.D. 1504 or even A.D. 1505, 
in the middle of which year Immadi Narasimha’s 
rule came to an end. The history of the period, 
and the actual manner in which the rule of 
Immadi Narasimha came to an end are alike 
shrouded in uncertainty and doiibt. Immadi 
Narasimharaya, otherwise known as Dharma- 
raya, succeeded his father, who, while expressing 
anxiety that his son should succeed, prudently 
entrusted the administration to his tried general 
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and friend Narasa Nayaka. Narasa Nayaka 
seems to have carried on the administration in 
the name of the prince till the year A.D. 1505. 
When Saliiva Narasimha died, he apparently 
left Imma^i Narasimha and two other sons, and 
the mnrder of the princes recorded in Nuniz’ 
narrative would seem to imply the murder of 
the two princes other than Immadi Narasimha, 
who could have been by no means children. 
Whatever may have been the motive which 
brought about this murder, whether it be with 
the object of discrediting Narasa Nayaka impli¬ 
cating also Immadi Narasimha or not, Immadi 
Narasimha's rule lasted from A.D, 1492 to 
A.D. 1505, the actiral administration having been 
carried on, with the advice of Narasa Nayaka. 
How Immadi Narasimha’s rule actually came 
to an end, whether he left any heirs to succeed 
him or not, remain shrouded in doubt in the 
material so far made available to us for this 
period of Vijayanagar history. A study of the 
inscriptions of the period does not seem to give 
us any authority for, or even lend colour to, the 
assumption that Narasa Nayaka did anything 
which could justify the charge of his having 
usurped the Vijayanagar throne. He seems to 
have carried on the administration as before in 
behalf of Immadi Narasimha so long as he lived; 
and perhaps in the interest of his children if any 
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when he died. Anything that would savour of 
the assumption of imperial authority we do not 
find associated with Narasa Nay aka. It seems 
to be Vira Narasimha that assumed the imperial 
titles, and thus became real usurper if he should 
be so called. Whether he did so by any untoward 
act against the princes or becaiise the ruling 
dynasty came to an end, is again left in doubt; 
but there seems to be comparatively little doubt 
about his assumption of authority, and, perhaps 
the manner in which he did it, made j^eople 
believe that he usurped the throne, and that 
perhaps was actually the cause of the rebellions 
and discontent during his reign. 

VIRA NARASIMHA’S REIGN. From all we are able to 
see, his accession to the throne w^as the signal for 
a general rebellion in the more distant provinces, 
and Vira Narasimha had to exert himselt to bring 
the powerful officers and governors back to alle¬ 
giance to him. He seems fully to have succeeded 
except for the region round Kanchi and the terri¬ 
tory of the Ummattur chiefs, who held high autho¬ 
rity under Vira Narasimha. Vira Narasimha’s 
reign therefore, beginning A.D. July 1506 and 
coming to an end in March to A.D. July 1509, was 
a period of disturbances and turmoil, although, 
on the whole, he maintained the position of the 
empire except for the two regions already 
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referred to. Of course the northeru frontier 
against the Bahmani kingdom must have been 
uncertain, and the aggressions of the Orissa rulers 
must have contiuiied as well. Krishqadevarayu 
succeeded about that time, between April and 
July A.D. 1509, and the earliest records we have 
of him refer to date October-November A.D. 1509. 
The earliest inscription referring to liim in 
Volume III of the Devastanam inscriptions 
belongs to date 7th April 1511, almost two 
years after his accession to the throne actually. 
The only reference to Vira Narasimhavaya 
among the Tirupati inscriptions is in an inscrip¬ 
tion relating to Appa Pijlai’s benefaction of 
date 18th July 1506, just about a year after his 
accession to the throne. There is nothing 
in these inscriptions to indicate that he 
either visited Tirupati, or did anything else 
to the shrine worthy of record in the temple. 
The records in Tirupati of the time of Saluva 
Narasimha generally do not make any refer¬ 
ence to the emperors for the time being. Inscrip¬ 
tions relating to the period of Immadi Nara¬ 
simha and Yfra Narasimha do make occasional 
reference to the emperors, as we have noted 
already references to both. With the coming of 
Krishpadevaraya to the throne, we seem to enter 
altogether upon a new era. Krishnadevaraya 
shows himself to be a great devotee of the God 
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at Tirumalai, and not only paid as many as six 
visits, perhaps possibly seven, but he also made 
large numbers of rich donations to the temple 
to indicate his faith in, and dependence on the 
deity on the hill. 

SIMILARITY OF CHARACTER OF THE BENEFACTIONS 
IN THIS PERIOD TO THE ONE PREVIOUS; The records 
of this period may be said to be of almost the 
same character as those of the previous periods, 
except for the difference that there is a much 
larger number of benefactions by royal officers ; 
the rulers themselves are brought into connec¬ 
tion indirectly, and sometimes even directly. 
The benefactions are mostly for services in the 
temple, and deposits of money are made on the 
same principle as hitherto with an eye to 
making temple lands more fruitful and yield 
more, so that the rise in the income may meet the 
expenses of the new services. There are a 
certain number of references to buildings which 
are as before generally of the nature of pavilions, 
gardens, etc. The indirect references to Va^ 
Satakopa Jiyar, the founder of the Ahobala 
Ma\ha, is one new feature, the interest of which 
is enhanced by the mention during this period 
of this Jlyar’s Maiham, of a tnaniapa or pavilion 
in his name, and of a garden, which taken together 
would indicate that he did spend a part of his 
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time in Tirupati, and in a comparatively influen¬ 
tial position either for carrying out these works 
himself, or inducing people to carry them out 
in his name. Notwithstanding the traditional 
association of the Madhvacharya, ^rl Vyasa- 
raya, we have noted already that the Deva- 
stanam inscriptions do not lend support to the 
residence of the Vyasarayasvami in Tirupati 
during this period, although his name comes in 
for mention later. We shall have to consider 
again these two Smniis in connection with 
Tirupati under Krishnadevaraya. 
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TIRUPATl UNDER KRISHNADEVARAYA. 

THE CONDITION O? THE EMPIRE UNDER SALUVA 
RULE. We now pass on to a g^lorions epoch 
in the history of Tinipati as we get into the 
reign of the great emperor Krishnadevaraya 
of Vijayanagar. The Devastanam inscriptions 
themselves give ample evidence of the great 
devotion of the ruler to the holy place and the 
deity enshrined therein. The devotion was so 
personal and intense, that the interest of the 
ruler in the well-being of the temple, as an 
institution catering to the religious needs of the 
people, is thrown completely into the background. 
It is hardly necessary to enquire whence came 
this great devotion of Krishna to Tiru])ati, an 
interesting question perhaps not coming exactly 
within the sphere of the shrine at Timpati. The 
circumstances under which Krishnadevaraya 
became emperor, and the very critical character 
of the time in the history of the empire, might 
provide some explanation even for this personal 
feature. We noted already that Sa]uva Nara- 
simha ruled the empire for seven to eight years, 
and passed away without any formal declaration 
as to his assumption of the empire. He seems 
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to have remained content to carry on the 
administration without formally proclaiming to 
the world that he had assumed the position 
of Emperor. But the son had none of the 
considerations making for this delicacy of feeling, 
and Immadi Narasimha, when he succeeded 
to the throne, gave himself the full designation 
of the ruler of the empire. He could not have 
been the child that the Portuguese chronicler 
Nuniz’ statement would make us infer. He must 
have been a man already; but that does not 
detract from the anxiety that the dying ruler 
felt for the safety of the empire, and his having 
given over charge of affairs to his own trusted 
lieutenant Narasa Nayaka. The murder of the 
princes, not children again, must liave been 
due to intrigues by parties unfavourable to 
Narasa Nayaka’s supreme position. Narasa 
Nayaka managed to tide over these crises, and 
cart’ied on the administration in the name of 
Immadi Narasimha, the Sajiiva Emperor. When 
the Saluva ruler died in his him, Narasa Nayaka 
was left in possession of the full power as the 
supreme head of the administration. But there is 
nothing in the documents available to us to indicate 
that he assumed any of the titles and distinctions 
characteristic of the actual position as emperor. 
It seems likely that during the short period that 
he had to conduct the affairs of the empire after 
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the death of Imtnadi Narasimlia and before his 
own, he had hardly time to have come to a 
decision, or it may be that he had taken a deci¬ 
sion to carry on the work of the empire without 
making himself objectionable by an act of 
nsnrpation. Bnt whatever it be, we have no 
authority in the documents to infer that he 
assumed the titles of empire to be called legiti¬ 
mately a Tisnrper. Whatever qnalms Narasa 
Nayaka had against the assumption of the 
imperial power, his son, when he succeeded the 
father in the important position, had none of 
those considerations of policy and perhaps even 
of loyalty ; and so Vtra Narasimha, son of Narasa 
Nayaka assumed full imperial titles, and thus 
definitely made himself usurper. That perhaps 
was the reason why his short reign, extending 
from about the middle of 1505 to the middle of 
1609, was a period when all the more important 
governors of provinces were up in arms against 
him, and he had hard work to do to bring them 
back to allegiance with very considerable success. 
But even so, he left the empire in a condition 
to cause anxiety to those wbo were responsible 
for its maintenance and rule. Vlra Narasimha 
left very young sons, when actually the condition 
of the empire required a ruler of capacity to 
exercise bis axithority efficiently, and keep all the 
disturbing elements under control. As a matter 
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of fact almost in every case of succession in the 
Vijayanagar empire, we have evidence of some 
kind of a dispute or other. It seems more or 
less due to this governing consideration, the need 
of a strong ruler at the head, and that was more 
emphatically so at this period. 

THB MANNER OF KRISHNA'S SUCCESSION MADE THE 
POSITION MORE ANXIOUS. If the statement of 
Nuniz should be accepted as correct, Krishna did 
not come to the throne without fear of his title 
being called hito question. As a matter of fact 
the story is told that the chief Minister, Saluva 
Timma, was ordered by the dying Vira Narasimha 
that his grown up younger brother Krishna may 
be blinded in order that Narasimha’s own children 
may succeed to the throne without any hitch as 
to the propriety of the succession, and that when 
Saluva Tiuima actually attempted to carry out 
the commands of his master, Krishija dextrously 
managed to ingratiate himself with the powerful 
minister and escape the mutilation which other¬ 
wise would have been carried out. Whether 
this actually took place or not, we cannot say 
for certain. It was likely that parental anxiety 
got the better of the needs of the empire in the 
dying monarch. Whatever the actual facts may 
have been, Krishija succeeded to the empire, 
which was hardly in a condition of peace 
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internally; it had in addition two powerful 
neighbours, hostile to the interest of Vijayanagar, 
hanging over the northern frontier of the empire 
like dark lowering monsoon clouds, which might 
burst into a storm at the slightest provocation. 
The first of these was the Bahmani kingdom, 
somewhat distracted by its recent break tip 
into five kingdoms, of which it was Bijapur and 
Golkonda that were really dangerous to Vijaya¬ 
nagar, sometimes Ahmadnagar next across 
playing a leading part. But the more active 
enemy at the moment happend to be the Gajapati 
rulers of Orissa who had been advancing 
gradually through the Telingana part of the 
Bahmani kingdom. Tliey now advanced farther 
southwards, and had achieved a good hold upon 
the parts of the Vijayanagar empire almost 
as far down as the banks of the Kaveri along the 
coast, and perhaps even down to the foot of the 
plateau into the country of Kongu westwards. 
This they were able to do under Purushottama 
Gajapati who had just died. He was succeeded 
by his son who goes by the name Prataparudra 11. 
Saluva Narasimha, since the beginning of his 
career, had to battle against this advance of 
the Orissa rulers, sometimes aided by the 
Muhammadan rulers of the Bahmani kingdom, 
and it is tltis service to the empire that he 
rendered by keeping for thirty or forty years of his 
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active life this enemy at arm’s length that made 
a great man of hiiii, as a benefactor of the empire* 
and gave him the title to assume imperial 
responsibility, if not the name of the emperor. 
Neither under Narasimha I himself nor in the 
short reign of his successor, did the relation 
between the kingdom of Orissa and Vijayanagar 
attapi to anything of a definitive character. So 
the problem of Vijayanagar in regard to its 
relation with Orissa and the Bahmani Sultans 
remained as uncertain and unsettled as ever 
before. Coupled with the disturbed internal 
condition of the empire under Vira Narasimha, 
this made the position of the emperor of 
Vijayanagar at the moment one of very heavy 
responsibility, and therefore wanted, in the ruler, 
a man of capacity and unquestioned authority. 

THE ANXIOUS POSITION OF KRISHNA AS EMPEROR. 

Krishnadevaraya, the younger brother of Vira 
Narasimha, and the son of tlie great general 
Narasa Nayaka through his second wife, as it 
seems, Nagaladevi, ascended the tlirone in 
succession to his elder brother, a half brother, 
Vira Narasimha. Narasa Nayaka had married 
not only these two wives, he seems to have had 
a third wife also and had two more sons, Kanga 
and Achyuta. They do not come into view here, 
as Krishna was the next man below Narasimha. 
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Whether Vira Narasimha’s children, or their 
friends, actually created any disturbance or not, 
Krishna was certainly on the throne, heir to 
the heavy responsibilities of the empire in a 
critical moment of its history. The first records 
of Krishna are dated in the July of the year 
A.D. 1509, Narasimlia having died between May 
and July of the same year. There does not 
appear to have been much of an interval to 
justify the inference that there was a civil war, 
or even a fight for the throne. The moment 
that he ascended the throne, Krishna had to 
make sure of the loyalty of the feudatories of 
the empire. Then he had to proceed against 
just one or two powerful chieftains, such as the 
^ambuvarayans round about Conjeevaram, and 
the Ganga ruler of Umraattur before lie could 
think of what he should do in respect of his 
northern frontier. Nuniz has put it on record 
somewhat graphically that the anxiety of Sajuva 
Narasimha on liis dcatli-bed was the possession of 
Mu^gal, Kaiohur and Udayagiri by enemies; 
of course, at the time, the first two were in the 
hands of the Sultans of Bijapur and the last one 
in the possession of the rulers of Orissa. It 
was not merely a question of the possession 
of these key-fortresses, which in itself was 
certainly important *, but it was something really 
more dangerous *, namely, what exactly was to he 
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the permanent relation between the two northern 
kingdoms, the Bahmani kingdom and Orissa, 
and the empire of Vijayanagar. This should have 
been plain to everybody with any responsibility 
for the welfare of the empire, and, if there had 
been any dispute in respect of the succession, and, 
if Krishnadevaraya was actually chosen as a 
result of this dispute or discussion, it was wisdom’s 
choice. Coming to the throne as he did in these 
circumstances, Krishna had to play his part 
in such a way as to justify the assumption of 
responsibility for the empire in the critical 
condition in which it was. 

THE MAIN EVENTS OF KRISHNA’S REIGN. The 

sources of information for his reign are various. 
The number of inscriptions bearing on the 
particxilar period is large. There is much more 
of evidence for Krishna’s reign in literature, as 
he was both a writer himself, but, far more, a 
great patron of letters and the arts. Taking the 
evidence of all these sources as a whole, the 
following may be regarded as a true oiitline history 
of his reign. The first point to call for attention 
immediately that he had succeeded, or, as soon 
as he felt sure of his succeeding his brother, was 
to enquire into the condition of the empire with a 
view to ascertaining the actual resources of the 
empire for one thing, and to assure himself of the 
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loyalty of the great lieutenants of the empire, the 
governors of the various provinces, for another. 
Some of the sources which pretend to give a Ml 
account of his reign state it solemnly that he 
called for a muster, and saw to it that such 
irregularities as were current were put an end to, 
and the forces of the empire actually available 
brought up to the scheduled level of strength. 
The next thing that he had to do was to place 
the administration on a footing satisfactory for 
his going out on a long absence, if need be. The 
part of the empire which called for his attention 
first happened to be the southern frontier where 
the ^ambuvarayans round Kanchi showed them¬ 
selves restive, and the chief of TTmmattur who 
enjoyed a privileged jmsition under the empire, 
seemed rather defiant of authority, probably 
having regard to the accession of the new ruler, 
Krishna. These had to be brought under con¬ 
trol ; and, more than this, such influence as that 
of the rulers of Orissa who liad, as stated already, 
carried their conquests far down South India, 
had to be dislodged from such places where they 
affected to maintain a hold. Vlra Nai’asimha’s 
efforts perhaps met with only partial success. 
As soon as this had been successfully done, and 
a further progress in the south showed on the 
whole he could depend upon the loyalty of 
these promces, he maie a pxogtess iioiu fhete 
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upward through the Mysore plateau taking 
^lirangapatam, and Ikkeri on the way. By this 
such of them as may have had inclinations at 
all to disregard the authority of the empire, were 
brought back to allegiance. He is said to have 
gone further and assured himself of the loyalty 
of the regions which happened to be the bone of 
contention between Vijayanagar and the 
Bahmani kingdom. There seems to have been 
not much occasion for war of any serious 
character, and Krishna could return to head¬ 
quarters witli the impression that the empire was 
on the whole sound. He therefore set about and 
arranged for a systematic campaign against the 
rulers of Orissa who still maintained their hold 
on the eastern part of the empire ever since the 
days of Sahiva Narasimha. The only other 
disturbing factor calling for attention was the 
establishment of the Portuguese in authority at 
Goa, thereby introducing an element of distur¬ 
bance in the peaceful trade with the West, 
particularly in horses with Arabia and Persia. 
This trade was in the hands of the Muham¬ 
madans ; and while, in Virupaksha’s reign, the 
massacre of these traders in Honovar brought 
about a disturbance to the regular import of 
horses, the Muhammadan horse trade was a 
matter he could not be indifferent to. The 
advent of the Portuguese therefore was an event 
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of importance from this point of view, and 
Krishna managed to come to a sort of a tempo¬ 
rary arrangement. He received the Portuguese 
ambassador and directed negotiations with them 
some way without coming to any very definite 
understanding. 

THE WAR AGAINST THE GAJAPATIS OP KALINGA. 

In the meanwhile preparations were going 
forward for Ids eastern campaign against the 
Hajapatis of Orissa. His first objective was 
Udayagiri, on which the Gajapati had acquired 
a firm hold. This meant not merely the 
possession of the single fortress, but a whole 
chain of fortresses northwards, the strong fortress 
of KondavTdii, and, across the Krishna, Konda- 
palli, and further northwards almost as far as 
Vizagapatam. This was to be a campaign of 
great magnitude even for the empire, and he 
felt that he must make adequate ])reparations 
and bring the relations between the empire and 
the aggressive power, to a definite understanding. 
He had to undertake three separate campaigns 
in regard to this, and gradually recover the 
fortresses one after the other in series. He 
went as far north as Simhadri not far from 
Vizagapatam, and erected a pillar of vic¬ 
tory there, and, by threat of an attack on 
Cuttack and the destruction of his resources, 
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compelled the niler of Orissa to come to terms 
with him, entering into a definitive treaty sealed 
by a niarriage of the Gajapati’s daughter with 
Krishna. That settled, he could return to 
headquarters, having accomplished perhaps the 
most important part of what he felt to be his 
duty to the empire. He could now turn his 
attention undisturbed to the Muhammadan power 
in the north, and come to an understanding 
with the Portuguese. Having beaten back the 
Sultan of Bijapur from Raichur, which he 
attemped to take, he settled matters satisfactorily 
by infusing respect for his power among the 
Muhammadan Sultans in the neighbourhood. 
All this was achieved in six or seven years, 
and the remaining period of his reign, he could 
devote to the normal requirements of adminis¬ 
tration and the satisfactory maintenance of a 
court and of a government. He had married 
pretty early in life, and, almost at the outset 
of his reign, the two queens Tirumaladevi, the 
queen pi'oper, and Chiniiadevi. He mariied at 
least two more. We mentioned already the 
diplomatic marriage with the Orissa princess, 
and there is a record of his having married 
another by name Annapurna. This last 
marriage seems to have come about after the 
death of Chinnadevi. For some years he had no 
sous, and at last the queen Tirumaladevi became 
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the mother of a son, some time in A,D. 1618, 
though unfortunately the prince died young, 
aboixt A.D. 1526, in his sixth or seventh year. 
He seems to have had a number of daughters, 
perhaps not by the principal queen. The death 
of this heir seems to have unsettled him, and 
the last five years of his reign were somewhat 
disturbed and unhappy on this account, during 
which period the administration was carried 
on, in his name, by his brother Achyutaraya. 
He seems to have died in A.D. 1530 when 
Achyuta, as the next younger brother, succeeded 
to the throne. We stated already that he came 
to the throne in the middle of the year A.D. 1509, 
and he died abotxt tlie end of the year A.D. 1630. 
It is just possible that he lived on for a few 
months in the following year, although it is 
not certain. During this reign of a score of 
years, he was able to place the empire on a 
satisfactory footing for permanence and settled 
administration. 

KRISHNA'S VISITS TO TiRUPATi. Busy as the 
emperor Krishijadevaraya was during the first 
decade of his reign with administrative reform 
and the number of campaigns on which he had 
himself to lead his armies, he found time to pay 
as many as seveix visits to Tirupati, on each one of 
wliioh occasions he made presents and donations 
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to the deity and to the temple quite worthy 
of the imperial visit. His first visit to the temple 
was paid in the year Angirasa on a date corres¬ 
ponding to the loth February 1513. On this 
occasion he presented a crown (Kiritam) set with 
the nine gems, and twenty-five silver plates for 
presenting lights of camplior to the God, on 
occasions of offering worship. He also presented 
in addition a chain, to be worn round the neck, 
of three strings, and of veiy costly workmanship. 
The king made it a habit to make a record of the 
benefactions of his to the temple in inscriptions 
couched in popular language, and in ail the 
scripts and languages current in the locality. 
His record of this first visit is in eight inscrip¬ 
tions, in Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, in their 
respective languages. He also made it a point 
to put up a record in Nandinagari characters, 
and one or other of these languages, generally 
Kanarese, or Telugu, probably intended for the 
edification of visitors to the temple from all parts 
of the country, north and south. On the same 
occasion he took witli him, as he usually did, his 
two queens, Chinnadevi and Tirumaladevi. 
Tirumaladevi was the crowned queen and 
Chinnadevi was probably his special favourite. 
Her name occurs before that of Tirumaladevi 
generally. It is probably this circumstance that 
led to the story retailed by the Portuguese 
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chronicler, and believed in popularly, that she 
was a very pretty dancing-girl with whom he 
tell in love as a young man and took her into the 
harem when he became king. It does not appear 
to be true altogether. She seems to have been as 
much of a married wife as the other, and this 
story perhaps took its origin from one of the 
popular I’elugii literary works bearing upon 
Krishnadevaraya’s history, Krishnarajavijayamu, 
which describes the two as pa^iapu bharya (tl)e 
wife to be queen, Tirumaladevi) and hhogapu 
bharya (the wife for love, Chinnadevi). Even in 
the matter of presentation to the God, Chinna- 
devi’s records occur first and Tirumaladevi’s 
records follow. Perliaps it was not regarded as 
making any difference. Each of these royal 
ladies presented a golden cup for presenting milk 
to the God after the late evening service was 
ovei’. They were of the same weight and value 
and otherwise exactly similar, and this presenta¬ 
tion by the queens is recorded in as many as 
twenty inscriptions of the same character as 
those of the King. The period of time at which 
this visit was made seems to coincide with that 
in which he had brought the administration of 
the empire into some kind of order and put it on 
a footing to enable his going out on his expedi¬ 
tions. We shall see that Krishiia’s visits toTiru- 
pati seem intended more or less as thanksgiving 
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visits whenever he actually achieved something 
very satisfactory. 

THE KING’S SUBSEQUENT VISITS. The second 
visit took place on 2nd May 151b. This time he 
seems to have gone alone, and was content to 
make a present of three small erowns for the 
God ^nd His two consoi’ts ^rldevi and lihudevi 
for the smaller metallic images intended for 
being carried about on festive occasions. His 
third visit took place on a date corresponding 
to 13th June 1516. This time he granted, 
for the daily food-service that he instituted in 
his name, and the new annual festival in the 
Tamil month Tai (January—February) every 
year in honour of his parents, Narasa Nayaka 
and Nagama, five villages, the grants having 
effect from the month Sravaija (August— 
September) of the year, lie is also said 
to have, on the same day, made a gift at 
Kajahasti; probably he made the grant from 
Tirupati alone. A long inscription recording 
this visit is inscribed in the Paili Kaval Gopuram 
in the third prakara of the Tirumalai temple. 
It is a long record containing the usual pramsti 
which we find in the coronation inscriptions of 
Krishnadevaraya and later, and those of his 
successors. Krishna made the next visit, the 
fourth visit, on a day corresponding to 
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6th July 1614. Here for the first time occurs the 
historical details of his campaign against the 
Gajapatis of Orissa. The inscriptional records 
of this visit state clearly that he attacked the 
Oajapati at Udayagiri, and, successfully turning 
his officers and army out from there, took the 
nitmber of fortresses northwards of this, till 
at last the enemy was driven to find shelter 
in the fortification of KondavTdu. Having done 
that successfully, the king was returning to his 
capital, and, on the way, paid a visit to the 
temple at Tirupati. On this occasion he bathed 
the God in gold (KanaMbhisMam) with 30,000 
mrShas. He also instituted certain daily offerings 
to be made, and presented for the expenses 
of this, the village of 'I'alapaka in Pottappi Slme, 
The donor’s share of the 'prasada was to be 
given in part to Ranga DTkshitar, and ^iva 
Dikshitar, and the I'est of it was to be made 
over to the superintendent of works in the temple 
to be utilised for the pxirpose of feeding the 
Brahmans in the Chatras, or feeding houses, in 
Tirupati. This time the queens accompanied 
him. The first Chinnadevi presented an orna¬ 
mental pendant and a necklace, and made a gift of 
a village called GndiyQr in the Tondaman^alam 
for the daily offerings to God in her name. 
The donor’s portion of the food-service was to 
be made over to the superintendent of works on 
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the same terms as before. Tirumaladevi, for 
her part, presented also a similar pendant to the 
God and presented the village of Pirattikulattar 
as it is called in the Sholinghiir division. There 
is the intersting fact noted that the royal priest 
Yegnanarayana Dikshitar of Krishnadevaraya 
also accompanied him and made a present of 
10,00p chakrams for certain purposes, dated four 
days later. He was the son of Ranga Dikshitar 
mentioned above. Another set of four records in 
Tirupati introdtices us to the emperor during his 
halt at Vijayanagar. During his stay there, he 
made a present of a 'prahhavali, arched corona, to 
the God set with the nine gems. All these 
records in the different languages are dated 25th 
October 1515. These inscriptions recount his 
achievements against the Gajapati and the two 
campaigns that he had undertaken against him 
till now. The first incident is the occupation 
of Udayagiri, where he captured one of the 
noblemen-o dicers of the Gajapati in the person 
of Tirumalai Rahuttaraya. Then he marched 
victoriously onwards taking the various forts 
between Udayagiri and Ko^idavldu. Then he 
made a separate campaign against Kondavldri, 
which was besieged and taken by escalading 
the walls by putting up a stone-roofed platform 
covered over for protection, and took the fortress. 
There he took prisoner a number of noblemen 
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and other officers, among them, the Gajapati 
prince Virabhadra. Then he went along with 
his queens to Dharanikota, otherwise called 
Amaravati, where, on the banks of the Krishna 
river, he performed the TulUpuru^a, weighing 
himself against gold, and distributing the gold 
among those eligible for the receipt of such 
charity, and performed also other charitable 
gifts throxigh his queens Cliinnadevi and Tiru- 
maladevi, returning to Vijayanagar at the end 
of these ceremonial services. This brings one 
part of the campaign against the Gajapatis to 
a close, and Krishna became possessed of the 
fortresses occupied by the Gajapati kings up 
to the banks of the Krishna. Among his early 
achievements in the course of these campaigns 
was the taking of the image of Balakrishna in 
Udayagiri when the fortress fell to him. He 
carried the image over carefully to Vijayanagar, 
constructed a temple for it at Krishnapiiram 
village, and enshrined it there and granted a 
number of villages for the conduct of the 
necessary worship and the festivals in this 
temple. Apparently Krishnadevaraya consider¬ 
ed this quite a definite achievement of his in 
evidence whereof he assumed the new birudas 
of Purva-daksi^a Pa§chima-Samudra-AdhUvara, 
Yavamrdya-StdpanSchdrya, Gqjapati Vibh^a, 
which begin to appear from this time onwards. 
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The first of these titles, which has since 
continued in the family, and, we believe, repeated 
even now among the titles of the Maharajas 
of Mysore in their durbars, means that these 
Vijayanagar rulers were lords of the western, 
eastern and southern oceans. The second would 
involve a claim that Krishnadevaraya had 
established the Yavana kingdom, which would 
mean the Muhammadan kingdom in this context, 
and apparently refers to his achievements on the 
Bahmani frontier against Bijapur, and what 
follows next the breaking of the power of the 
Gajapati nobles, the destruction of the Gajapati’s 
hold upon the fortresses and dependent districts 
south of the Krishna legitimately belonging to 
the empire of Vijayanagar. 'I’hese titles have a 
historical significance, and were added to those 
usually found in documents previous to his time. 

KRISHNA’S LAST THREE VISITS. The next visit 
of Krishua was the fifth and took place on 
2nd January 1517. This visit took place at the 
end of the Kalinga campaign against the 
Gajapati king. It begins with recounting the 
previous events up to the Tulapurma at Amares- 
vara referred to in connection with the previous 
visit. It begins thereafter with Krishr^a’s starting 
on his expedition towards Kalinga, proceeding 
first of all to Bezwada, taking possession of 
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the strong fortress there in the Telugu Rajya 
either in possession of the Kalinga rnlers, or well 
affected towards them, and reached Simhadri 
Pottiinuru, which he made his headquarters. 
Following the advice of his minister, he threat¬ 
ened the Gajapati with a destructive campaign 
up to the gates of Cuttack, at the same time 
successfiilly creating suspicions in regard to the 
loyalty of the Kalinga officers in the mind of 
the monarch, and succeeded in this manner 
(probably without much of a direct battle or 
siege) to bring Prataparudra to terms. In the 
actual circumstances of his position, Pratapa¬ 
rudra was called to accept the terms of the 
treaty which were certainly not hard by any 
means, and the treaty was sealed by the marriage 
of the princess of Orissa with Krishna, the 
Gajapati ruler making over all the territory 
taken from him, south of the Krishna, as her 
dowry. That was all that Krishna wanted, 
and, having succeeded in his ambition he entered 
into a permanent treaty, and planted a pillar 
of victory at Simhadri Fottunufu in token of his 
victorious campaign, performed one of the series 
of his Mahcidanas there and set foi'ward on his 
return march to Hajahmundry. Here, he again 
made the Mahaddna gifts with his queens, Chinna- 
devi and Tirumaladevi and returned to \ijaya- 

nagar. U was attei t\iia llaat Vte av'mtto 
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Tinimalai, and presented this time a costly 
necklace and pendant along with 30,000 gold 
mfahas for gnilding the vimana over the sanctum 
called Ananda Nilaya. He also made over to 
the temple treasury the tolls collected within the 
limits of what is called in the record, Gioda- 
garnadu, apparently Kudavurniidu in which 
Tirupati was situated, amounting to one thousand 
mrahas. This is set apart tor the expenses of 
the weekly ablution to the God. He also made 
another donation of the miscellaneous taxes 
relating to the same district to the amount of 
500 varahas for a morning service that he institut¬ 
ed, probably in his name. This record of his 
doings in Tirupati, and the recital of his exploits 
before, make it clear that the Kalinga war was 
over by the date 2Tid January 1517. It nuist have 
been as a matter of fact some time since, and it 
gives us the details of the campaign against 
Kalinga which is in substantial agreement with 
the other sources. The granting of 30,000 varahas 
for guilding the vimana is an indication of his 
satisfaction at the glorious termination of his 
campaign, and this guilding of the tower over the 
sanctum was completed before 8th September 
1618 in the following year. This was for the 
fourth time, according to available sources of 
information, that the vimana was gnilded. The 
vini&tat or the tower over the sanctum, is kjiown 
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as Ananda Nilayam and was regarded as parti¬ 
cularly holy. Jatavarman Sundara Pan^ya in 
the middle of the fourteenth century had the 
vimdna plated with gold. He did similar service 
at Srlrangam and in Chidambaram. The next 
man of distinction who did a similar service at 
Tirupati was the Vijayanagar officer Saluva 
Mangideva, who played an important part in the 
campaigns of Kumiira Kampana, early in the 
history of Vijayanagar, and the next service was 
during the rule of Saluva Narasa by Amatya- 
sekhara Mallana. Since Krishnadevaraya’s bene¬ 
faction towards this end, we have records of the 
guilding of the vimana on two occasions, one 
by Kotikanyakadanam 'I'atacharyar of Kanchi 
during the rule of the Emperor Venkata I, and 
the next one quite recently in 1909, by one 
Uaina Lakslimandas Bhavaji, a fellow disciple 
of the present Sri Mahant. 

The next visit of Krishiiaraya took place 
on the I6th October 1518, which is about five 
weeks after the previous visit, and the happy 
occasion that brought liini to Tirupati seems to 
have been the birth of a long longed for son to 
his crowned queen Tirumaladevi. From the 
fact that there is nothing connected with this 
happy event in the records of his previous visit, 
it seems to be that the child was born after the 
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date of these records, and that he should have 
taken his wife and child again on a visit so 
early, after the event perhaps is an indication 
of the strength of his faith in ^rl Venkatesa, 
and his anxiety for the welfare of the child. 
Perhaps it was not a personal visit made by the 
monarch to Tirupati, as the document recording 
this is in Kamalapuram near Hampi. The grant 
was probably made from there. It is the seventh, 
and perhaps the last visit, which took place on 
17th February 1521. On this occasion he made 
a present of a pitamharam, set with the nine gems, 
a cap set with pearls, gems, emeralds, and saphires, 
two Hy-whisks set with the nine gems, padakkam 
or pendant together with 10,000 varahas in cash. 
The queen Tirumaladevi who accompanied him 
apparently made the present of a pendant set 
with nine gems. This finds record in the ins¬ 
criptions at Tirupati as usual in the three or four 
languages, and that seems to be the last time 
that he visited Tirupati. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OP THE REIGN OP KRISHNADEVA- 
RAYA. 

We have so far taken into consideration 
the records of the benefactions of Krishnadeva- 
rSya and his queens at Tirupati which by 
themselves take up 54 inscriptions, 28 of the 
king and 26 of the two queens. We shall 
now proceed to consider the other inscriptions 
in the temph; for the light that they throw upon 
the history of the shrine and its association 
with the empire. The first inscription which 
refers to the name of Krishpadevaraya is 
record No. 18 of S. 143B (7th April 1511) by 
the already well-known officer Appa Pillai for 
the merit of Krishnadevaraya. Of course, this 
Appa Pillai is described as coming from Uttara- 
merur, and his parentage and other details 
are given as in the other records. This inscription 
records the grant of a village Vira Kampanallurin 
Arani Slrtnai belonging to Murugamangalappaffu 
in the Padaividu Rajya. The revenues from 
this village were to be made use of for a 
certain number of sez’vices on a specified number 
of days during the year. Among them happen 
to be bis birthday, and that of his mother. 
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It also refers ii\cidentally to a mai^tapa con¬ 
structed by him at the Champaka gate in the 
Tiriimalai temple. Appa Pijjai certainly was 
an officer of state. The following record, No. 19 
of the same Saka year equivalent to 25th Decem¬ 
ber 1511, is by Lakshmi Ammangar, the wife 
of Saluva Timma Aiyangar, PradhUni (minister) 
of t]ie empire, and son of Racharasar of the 
Kaundinya golra belonging to the Yajus Sakha. 
She paid 1,200 pamm to be applied for improve¬ 
ments of irrigation facilities in the temple 
villages, the income from these being applied 
for the services instituted in her name. One 
interesting detail in this record is that a part 
of the donor’s share of the food, after the 
service, was to be given to her son-in-law 
Appayya, who is described as the son of Nari- 
di^dla Timma Riija. The next important docu¬ 
ment, No. 21 of Saka 1433 (13th January 1512), 
is by the same Pradhani Saluva Timmarasa, 
son of Rachiraja of the Kaundinya gotra and 
Apastamba sUtra. He institnied a certain number 
of services to the temple for which he made the 
gift of the village of Parandalur in Pottappina^u 
for a certain number, a compai’atively large 
number, of services to the temple through the 
year both in the hill shrine and in the Grovinda- 
raja shrine. Other interesting details noteworthy 
in the document are; a reference to the 
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Appa Pijlai maa^pa, where the God is to be 
taken on a particular festival when one of his 
services was to be rendered. In connection 
with another festival, his mat^^apa is under 
reference, which would mean that he had a 
pavilion in his own name. Further down the 
document there is a reference to his 

flower-garden which was looked after by a 
^attada Vaishnava, ^ingaiyan, for whom a part 
of the donor’s share of the food was to be 
given. The next document is in three Sanskrit 
verses in the Govindaraja shrine, not on the 
hill, and states that Timmarasa presented a 
magnificent silk cloth (PUambara) to God 
Srinivasa. One interesting detail of this docu¬ 
ment is that Titnmarasa is spoken of here as 
Mantrihdra (Chief Minister) which we shall 
have to take as synonymous with the term 
pradhdni in other documents. No. 23 is a 
document from the Govindaraja shrine of 
1434 (27th June 1612). It refers to a cash 
deposit of a thousand pamm by Mannar Pijlai, 
we have already come across with as the brother 
of Appa Pijlai, for certain sei'vices to Tirumangai 
Alvar and Govindaraja. Among the services 
happens to be one on his birthday. The money 
paid has to be applied, as in the other cases, 
for the improvement of temple lands. No. 26 of 
S. 1434 (14th July 1612) is a donation by Rama 
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Nayaka, son of Periya Obala Nayakar. He is 
described as a Mahanayangar Acharya. He made 
over, as a deoadam, a village called Saiigodippalli 
in the Chittavolu Strma of Pnluhaniadn from 
the revenues of which a certain number of 
services was to be rendered, among them 
one on his birthday. The donor’s share of the 
prasdda was to be used by the officer of works 
in the temple for feeding those in his own 
charity-house (Chatram) in Tirupati. Dociiment 
No. 27 of S. 1434 is by an officer Tirumala 
Nayaka. This refers to the grant of a village 
as a sarvamanya by the officer tor a certain 
number of services through the year. There 
is reference in the document, which is damaged, 
to a Tirumalai Nayakan maafapam, probably 
a structure built by him. This man^apam is 
under reference in respect of the next following 
document. The next one No. 29 is of date 
S. 1434 (20th December 1512). This is a dona¬ 
tion by Mannar Pillai already referred to several 
times. This refers to a deposit of 1,200 pa^am 
to be applied as usual for a certain number 
of services instituted. There is nothing else of 
interest in the document. The next one is also 
by the same person and provides for a few 
additional services from the income of a deposit 
of 360 pa^am. No. 69 is a record of a dona¬ 
tion by (iri^^i Basavarayalu, a servant of 
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Krishnadevaraya. The record was indited under 
the king’s orders. No. 88 of S. 1436 (8th Janu¬ 
ary 1514) is by the commander-in-chief Rama 
Nayaka already referred to. He made over 200 
cows for the purposes of a milk service to the 
God overnight and for the supply of ghee, etc. 
One interesting particular in this is that a part 
of the donor’s share of the food-service was to go 
to the feeding of those resident in the Bamanuja- 
kuta of Riima Nayaka, which means Rama 
Nayaka had already a charity house of his 
own. No. 89 of S. 1436 (10th July 1514) is 
by Yegnauarayana Dikshitar, son of Ranga 
Dikshitar, Purdhit of Krishnadevaraya. He 
belonged to the Jamadagnlya Vatsa ffotra, and 
of the Asvalayana siltra, and he is said also to 
have celebrated the Sarvakralu, Vajapeya and 
Sarvatomukha sacrifices. 11c was apparently the 
hereditary Jhirohil as he succeeded his father 
who was also Krishna’s Purohit. 

GRANTS ETC. BY PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS IN 
KRISHNA'S REIGN. No. 90 of S. 1436 (26th July 
1614) is a private grant of a village Tivalaippu^^i 
in Kondavali ^Irmai for three food-services to the 
God on the hill by a certain Narayana, son of 
Tatvavadi Timmauayyan, a resident of Kampa- 
samudram village. It is clearly stated in this 
case that the village should be accepted as a 
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manya village by the temple, and the income 
utilised for the purposes of the donation. The 
next document of importance is No. 97 of S. 1436 
(17th August 1514). This is a grant of 240 
pamm by a bachelor Tiruvengadayyan, Manager 
of the Tiruvali Farappimn Tirunandavanam on 
the hill, tie is described as a disciple of 
Vedantacharya, otherwise Ih-ativadi Bhayan- 
karam Afina’s sou, Appavaiyangar. It refers to 
a maaiapa in the flower garden, and down the 
record there is a further reference to a matham 
by the name Tirumli Farappindn, to which a 
part of the donor’s share of the food should be 
made over. No. 99 of S. 1436 (29th December 
1514) is the gift of a village J'irulapiindi by SrT 
Rangaraja, son of Kanjakam 'I’irumalainathar. 
The village of Erulapuudi is described as near 
Verumapuram in Madanallur Sirmai. No. 100 
is a mere record of this gift. No. 102 of 1436 

r r 

(4th May 1514) is a donation by a Sattada SrT 
Vaish^ava by name Bhattar 2 )iran Ayyan, a 
disciirle of Paravastu Anna. He is described 
as an Ekdki, that is a bachelor, and made a 
deposit of 150 pamm in the treasury of the 
Nammajvar temple. This amount was to be 
applied to the lands belonging to Nammalvar 
in the village of Ilamandyam, showing a separate 
treasury and organisation for the shrine of this 
Alvar. The next one No. 103 of dale S. 1440 
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(8th July 1518) refers to a Vadanialai Annagaj 
residing in Arikandapnram, otherwise Nagala- 
purani in Ninrai-nadii of Kuiiravardhanakkottoni. 
The donor is said to have come of the Karalar 
vamia, and is described as the son of a 
Avirukalappalar Tiruvengadaniudaiyan. It refers 
to a deposit of 1,200 panam for a daily food- 
service to Govindapperumal, and comes from 
the Govindaraja shrine in Lower Tirnpali. The 
next one is No. 105 of S. 1437 (12th Sep¬ 
tember 1516). This is a grant by an officer 
of the king’s personal staff, who is described 
as Karanikka Basavarasa, son of Somarasa of 
Tiriipperrur. The grant was made for the merit 
of Krishnadevaraya Maharaya. Jt refers inci¬ 
dentally to a flower garden on the road to 
Chandragiri to the east of the new tank 
Ramanuja (Ramanujaputteri). tie instituted the 
food-service on the particular day referred to. 
The expejises of this were to be met from the 
income arising from his having dug out a new 
canal for irrigation in the temple village of 
Maniyakkonpattu. No. 109 of S. 1438 (2nd 
J\inc 1510) is again a donation for the merit 
of Krishnaraya Maharaya, by one Ddiyam 
(UJiyam) Ellappa Nayaka. He instituted eight 
food-services to meet the expenses of which 
he made a grant of three villages Kattalaippattxi, 
Nelvay and Kollidumbai, from out of the income 
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from these the expenses of the services were to 
be met. The donor’s portion of the food should 
be applied for feeding those in the Ramanujakuta. 
No. 110 comes from Lower Tirupati and is of 
date S. 1438 (20th August 1616). This ic a 
benefaction by SrTman Narayana Jlyar, a disciple 
of ^rl Van ^atakopa Jlyar. He made provision 
for five food-services during the Adhyayana 
festival to the God on the hill, and for thirteen 
other services on the monthly mkshatras of his 
Guru ^atakopa Jlyar, namely the Nakshatra 
Ket\ai. There is incidentally a reference to the 
God for whom a service was to be rendered in 
front of his own Ma^ha, and this arrangement 
was to continue through all the successions of 
the §ishyas of the Mutt. No. 113 also refers to 
Narayana Jiyar of S. 1438 (7th November 1616). 
It refers to a deposit of 3,800 panam to be 
applied for the improvement of the irrigation 
resources as usual, and the income applied to 
meet the expenses of the daily service of 
Govindapperumal and foi certain services during 
the Adhyayana Utsam in the hill shrine. This 
again was to contimxe through all the succession 
of his Sishyas. No. 11 also comes from the 
Govindaraja shrine and is a grant of 1438 
(6th October 1616) by the Va^amalai Annagal 
already referred to. This refers to a deposit of 
1,460 panam to be applied similarly for the 
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purposes of these services. We pass on to No. 116 
which comes from Tiriimalai of 1439 (12th 
October 1517). This is a grant of a village by 
'rraiyambaka Deva, son of Tipparasar, a resi¬ 
dent of Sivan-Samudram. lie is described as 
belonging to Vasishta gotra and Ssvalayana 
Sutra. He provided for thirty food-services 
on the days of the Adhyayana festival in 
the month of Mdrgali (December-January), lie 
made a grant of the village Murandai in 
the Tiriimani Sirmai, the income from which 
was to be made use of for the purposes 
of the services. No. 118 of S. 1439 (27th 
November 1517) is a record of a donation by 
one Sittainu Setti, son of Dharinapuram Vergalu 
Setti, a resident of Narasingapuram in Tirnpati. 
It makes provision for a number of services, 
among them tliere is mention of Van Satakopa 
Matham, and the maatapa in the garden of 
Kumara Ramanuja Ayyan, and a mantapa built 
by himself just outside the bund of the tank 
called Tondamanar. He paid, for a number of 
these services, 14,590 pagam to be applied for 
the improvement of the irrigation resources of 
temple villages. In the distribution of food 
there is provision made for a certain amount 
being made over to the Van Satakopa Ma^ham. 
No. 119 of S. 1439 (27th November 1517) is a 
donation by Kon^u Setti, son of Thamtnu l^etti, 
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a resident of Narasingarayapuram. It makes 
provision for a number of food-services, and 
the interesting points noteworthy are that he 
received from Krishnaraya Maharaya the grant 
of a village called Chintayappalli belonging to the 
Velumapajaiyam division for his own mainte¬ 
nance. Half of this village he made over for 
some services in connection with the Kalahast- 
Tsvara temple. He made the other half over for 
the purpose of these services in Tirnpati. No. 124 
of S. 1440 (4th October 1518) is an agreement 
of the stSnattar with one Ekkadi Timraamma, 
daughter of Nallagangamma, in the name of King 
Krishiiadevaraya Maharaya. This has reference 
to the payment of 1,500 pauam to be applied 
as iisnal to meet the expenses of the services. 
Then we pass on to No. 130 of 144J (17th 
April 1519). This is an agreement of the 
stanattar with Rayasam Kondamarasayya, son of 
Timmarasa of the Bharadvaja gotra, Asvalayana 
Sutra and Yajus §akha. He instituted a number 
of services for meeting the expenses of which 
he made a grant of a village Mujumbundi in the 
Nellur Sima* of Udayagiri Eajya. The donor’s 
share of the food was to be made over to the 
charity hoirse (chatra), of his own that he 
maintained in Tirumalai. Record No. 132 of 
S. 1441 (13th April 1519 is an agreement of the 
stSnattar with a certain Vedantacharya, other- 
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wise Doddaiyangar Appai described as the son 
of Kaiidadai Venrn Malaittapenima] Nayanar 
of the Vadhula gotra, and Apastamba sutra. He 
instituted a number of services for which he paid 
into the temple treasury 2,520 pamm to be 
applied for the improvement of the irrigation 
resources of temple lands, from the income of 
which the expenses were to be met. This donor’s 
father seems to be the individual described by 
a title here, commonly known as Doddaiyacharya 
or Mahacharya, residing in Ghatikachalam or 
Sholinghur. His ordinary name was ^rinivasa- 
charya. He was a well-known scholar and an 
admirer of Vedanta Desika, on some of whose 
works he commented. He also wrote the 
VaibhamprakUHka, a biography of Vedanta 
Desika. The next one No. 133 coming from the 
Tirumalai temple is an imperfect inscription and 
contains but one Sloka of what is perhaps a 
longer record. The interesting point about it 
is that it refers to a festival during which pro¬ 
vision is made for a food-service to Sri Varaha. 
The next one is No. 135 of 1441 (16th April 
1519). It is a donation by Adapam Baiyappa 
Nayaka, son of Timmappa Nayaka. He was an 
officer in personal attendance xipon the sovereign 
carrying the betel-box for him. The document 
is very imperfect, and is an arrangement for 
a food-service. The next one, No. 136 of 
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1441 (10th September 1519) is a donation by 
one Tiruvengadapperumal Mudaliar, son of Tiru- 
nagari Avidikalappala Tiruvengada Udaiyan, 
a member of the management of the temple 
at Nagalapuram, otherwise called Harivasa- 
puram. This is a gift of 11,000 pauam into the 
treasury of the temple to be applied as usual 
for the improvement of temple lands, from the 
income of which the services have to be conduct¬ 
ed. He is said to have had a big man\apa in 
front of his own house where a certain service 
had to be rendered on the occasion of certain 
festivals to Govindapperumal. This is a record 
coining from Lower Tirupati. The next follow¬ 
ing are records of donations of the ordinary 
kind. We then come to No, 141 of 1442 
(24th November 1520). This provides for a 
certain number of services for which 256 pamm 
were deposited to be applied as usual, and the 
same kind of distribution of food is also provided 
for. The next one is No. 142 of S. 1442 (28th 
Nov. 1520), This is a document which relates 
to Madhava Aiyangar, a disciple of Kanda^ai 
Ramanuja Aiyangar, disciple of Alagiya Ma^a- 
vala Jiyar. He is described here as superintend¬ 
ing the Ramanujakutas in Tirupati, and the 
jewel treasury of the God. This makes provision 
for a number of services during different festivals 
in the course of the year. There are interesting 
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references in these services to one instituted 
by Krishnaraya Maharaya. Then there is a 
reference to a Bhattar maij^iapani, a Narasaraya 
Nayakar mantapam and one Aiyan man^apam 
whatever this meant. Lower down the docu¬ 
ment, it is stated that provision for certain 
services have to be made from a sarvammya 
village which Narasimharaya Maharaya made 
over to Ramanuja Aiyangar for services to 
Alarmelmangai Nacchiyar, the goddess of the 
shrine. The 1,600 hulis of this sarvamanya with 
other smaller gifts together measured 1,630 kulis 
as measured by the rod of 42 feet. This 
land was formed into a village called Tirumala- 
devipuram, and made over to the temple. 
These sarvamanya villages are described as 
Panddravadai villages in the document. T'he 
next record of importance is 147 of 144*3 
(Ist November 1521). This is an interesting 
document referring to two officers of the Gaja- 
pati king of Orissa. The first is one 
Subuddhi Ramadas, son of Sankaradas of the 
Bharadvaja gdtra, and is described as the 
stUnapati of the Gajapati. The other is 
one Ambika Muduvila, son of Bhima Aiyar 
of the Kasyapa gotra. These were respectively 
recipients of two villages in gift from Krishna¬ 
raya Maharaya. The village granted to the 
first was Ta^dalam in the Tatvacheri 
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mat, and the village given to the other 
was Tadapajem. They made over these two 
villages to the God for certain services to be 
rendered which are described. The donor’s 
share of the food was to be made over 
to the person who maintained the flower garden 
going by tlieir name in Tirupati. The next one 
is N,o. 152 of 1443 (9th March 1522). This 
is a donation by Yegnanarayana Dihshita in 
honour of his father llanganatha Dikshita of 
the Jamadagneya Vatsa gotra and Asvalayana 
Sutra and a Rig Vedin, who had celebrated the 
Sarvakratu, Vajapega^ Sarmtornukha sacrifices. 
The father and son were hereditary purdhits 
of Krishiiadevaraya. The gift here was a deposit 
of 1,850 panam to be applied as usual for a 
certain number of services in the name of the 
father Ranganatha Dikshita on his birthday 
asterisms and on the monthly Sankramams 
(days of the Sun’s entry into each house of the 
zodiac) and newmoon days. The next one is 
No. 154 in the Govindaraja shrine of 1445 
(27th August 1522). This is an interesting 
document relating to Govindaraja, son of Racha 
Raja of the Kaundinya gotra, Apastamba sutra 
and Yajus Sakha. The person referred to is 
Saluva Govindaraja, brother of Saluva Timma- 
rasa, and a trusted officer in the reign of 
Krish^adevaraya. This is a provision that he 
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made for a large number of services to G-ovinda- 
raja throiighout the year for the spiritual merit 
of Krishnadevaraya Maharaya. He made a free 
gift of the village of Melpadi in the Gandikotta 
^irmai from the income whereof the expenses 
of the services were to be met. The next one 
is No. 156 of 1445 (2l8t October 152:0. This 
is a dociiment execxited, xmder the orders of 
the stSnattar of Tirumalai, by the managers 
of the temple of Nammalvar in Tirupati with 
a ^attada bachelor, Bhat^rpiran Aiyan, a 
disciple of Paravastxi Anna. This is a deposit 
of 300 panam into the treasxiry of Nammalvar 
to be applied for the improvement of the irriga¬ 
tion resources of the lands belonging to Namm¬ 
alvar in the village llamandyam. There is the 
usual arrangement prescribing distribution of the 
food. In the course of it we come upon a 
Jlyar who was in charge of the Nammalvar 
temple. This document is in the Nammalvar 
temple at Kapila Tirtham. 

Document No. 157 is of importance as also 
the next following two as referring to ^ri Vyasa- 
tfrtha. It is of date 1445 (12th January 1524). 
It is an agreement between the stanattar and 
^ri Vyasatirtha with the usual titles of this 
particular Math. This refers to a gift of a 
certain number of house-sites which were confis- 
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cated to the temple treasury in the days of 
Narasimharaya Maharaya. These house-sites 
were made over to ^rl Vyasaraya who built the 
Vyasaraya matha on the sites and the inscription 
is found on the walls of the matha. I'he 
interesting point in the inscription is the re¬ 
ference to a family of Bhattas who stole some of 
the jewels of the God, for which they had to 
suffer drastic punishment ordered by Saluva 
Narasimha, which seems to have involved the 
death of these servants and the confiscation of 
their property. Docitment No. 158 is of the 
same date, but has reference to the Math on the 
hill. It refers to the same subject, the gift of a 
certain number of vacant house-sites, this time 
at Tirumalai, but refers of course to the same 
incident of the stealing of the jewels by the 
temple priests. The house-sites were made 
over to Vyasarayasvami on receipt of written 
orders from Krishnadevaraya. The next record, 
No. 159 is of the same date and refers to the same 
matter. It confirms what had been stated in 
the previous records and states distinctly that 
two house-sites were given both on the hill 
and in Lower Tirupati, and on both of which 
sites ma\hs were constructed. From the 
donor’s share of the food-services which king 
Krishnadevaraya had instituted by the grant of 
a number of villages, seven in different places, 
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a part was to be made over to the maths for the 
use of those resident thei*ein. No. 1(51 comes 
from the Lower shrine, and is of 1446 (31st 
March 1524). This document comes from Lower 
Tirupati and refers to a maalapa and a water¬ 
shed just in front of the front gate of the 
Govindapperumal temple. It is the temple 
accountant for the time being who instituted 
this service by depositing 700 paaam to be applied 
as usual, from the income whereof the expenses 
of the services were to be met. The next 
document of importance is No. 165 coming from 
the hill shrine of date S. 1446 (8th November 
1524). This again refers to VyasatTrtha, and 
to a number of services both on the hill 
shrine and in the Govindaraja temple. It refers 
to a maatapa in front of the maiha on the hill. 
A deposit of 14,000 paaam was made for this 
purpose, which was to be applied for the improve¬ 
ment of the irrigation resources of temple 
villages. He made over also a village called 
^ilapandur in the Padaividu Slrmai from out 
of the income of which the expenses of the 
total number of services had to be met. The 
next one of importance is No. 167. This docu¬ 
ment comes from tlie ruined temple of Periya 
Alvar at the foot of the hill. It is of date 1^. 1448 
(17 th January 1527). This is an agreement 
between the smaller treasury of works {Pillai 
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Tiruppani Bhandara), and one Chinnappa Reddi, 
son of Tammxi Reddi, who is described as among 
the Ve]lalas of Pullalaippattn village in Tuyya- 
nadu. It is provision for a certain number of food- 
services for the spiritual merit of Krishnadeva- 
raya Maharaya. He made the grant therefor, on 
the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, of a certain 
piece of land which is defined. The donor’s 
share of the food was to be received by this 
treasury of works, and to be applied for the 
maintenance of a flower garden maintained by 
them. No. 172 of S. 1449 (20th September 1527) 
is an agreement with a member of the Tiruccha- 
nur Sabhd named Sri Ramayyan, son of 
Velaikadanda Dasar Annavaiyangar Anant- 
ayyan. There is a reference to his having con¬ 
structed a maa{apa on the south bank of the 
Koneri and to the north of the temple gate. 
He deposited 300 pamm to be applied as usual 
for the purpose of a certain number of services. 
The next one is No. 173 of S. 1449 (19th July 
1527). It is an agreement with Ramanuja Jlyar 
the keeper of the garden Pankayacchehi for cer¬ 
tain festivals including those in which the God is 
taken to the pavilion in the garden. He and 
another Yatirajayyan deposited between them 850 
pa^am to be applied as usual, from the income 
whereof the expenses were to be met. Among 
those to whom the donor’s share of the food-ser- 
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vice should be given occurs the name of the head 
of the ma\ha in the Pankayacchehi flower garden. 
Whether this is a different person, or the same 
as Ramanuja Jlyar is not clear. No. 175 comes 
from the Govindaraja shrine and is of 1450 
(2nd April 1528). It is an agreement with ^rl 
VyasatTrtha. This makes provision for a large 
number of services for which the Svami made 
a grant of the village Ottampattu. The donor’s 
share of the produce was to be made over to 
him. The next one is No. 177 of 1460 
(21st September 1628). This is a donation by 
Kara^ika Basavayya, son of Cha^dikai Gbala- 
deva of the Kaundinya gdtra and AiSvalayaua 
sutra and of the l^ig Veda. He instituted a 
certain number of services for which he made 
a deposit of 6,440 pa^am to be applied for the 
improvement of the irrigation resources of the 
temple lands. There is nothing else worth 
attention in this. No. 178 is of particular import¬ 
ance and is of 1450 also (19th Nov. 1528). 
This is an agreement of the department of 
works in the temple with the disciples of 
Satakopa Jlyar, obviously Va^i ^atakopa Jlyar. 
They instituted a certain number of services by 
way of doing honour to their Acharya (religious 
preceptor). They deposited 260 pa^am for the 
purpose of a certain number of services to be 
applied as usual and the expenses met from the 
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income. The portion of the food after service 
was to be divided between the department of 
works and a certain number of Vaish^avas, who 
performed the recital of the Tiruvaymoli, etc. 

The remaining inscriptions of which, a few 
of them are intact contain nothing of importance 
except giving a date corresponding to 2nd 
January 1530, the latest so far available. A 
number of others are too far gone to make any¬ 
thing out of them. One of them No. 194 equates 
the Govinda Pushkarani in Tirupati with Krisb Ma¬ 
riya Koneri. Probably the tank was dug in the 
name of Krishqiadevaraya, and popularly known 
afterwards as Govinda Ptishkara^i as being 
attached to the temple of Govindaraja. 
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THE VAISHNAVA CHARACTER OF TlRUPATl 
UNDER VIJAYANAGAR. 

THE SAIVA CONTENTION REGARDING THE CHARAC¬ 
TER OF THE SHRINE. Wc have seen that with the 
advent of the Saluvas to power the holy shrine 
of Tirupati emerges into the broad daylight 
of history as a Vaishnava holy of holies in this 
period. The three most holy places of the 
Yaishnavas are Koil, Tirumaiai, Perumal Koil 
meaning respectively ^rlrangarn, Tirupati, and 
Conjivaram. It is a sort of a popular saying that 
these are the three holiest places of the Vaishija- 
vas. The reason for this is perhaps that the 
activities of the first Acharyas chiefly Nadamuni, 
Alavandar and Ramanuja, who were all people 
belonging to this region, were the most seen in 
this part of the country, though we cannot say 
they were quite confined to this. In this trinity 
of holy places, it will be seen that Tirumalirum- 
solai, otherwise Alagaramalai, near Madura, 
drops out from the Vaishnava trinity of classical 
Tamil. The three Vaishnava places of the 
greatest importance in those early days were 
Srlrangam, Tirupati and Tirumaliruihsolai as 
testified to in the Tamil classics like the Pari- 
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pSdal and the Silappadhikdram. Conjivaram 
does certainly come into importance and to a 
rank of its own early enough, and pronoiincedly 
in the days of the later Pallavas of Kanchi. 
But it actually does supersede Tirumaliruihsolai, 
and takes the third place among the holy of 
holies only in this age. This popular notion 
merely reflects the change in the historical 
position of these places due, as was stated already, 
to the activities of the Vaishnava Acharyas who 
lived and worked in this particular region To 
this was added the additional influence of the 
patronage of the local rulers, the Yadavarayas, 
to begin with, and the Saluvas afterwards. We 
have already demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the most critical mind that Tirupati has been 
held continuoiisly, at least by the Vaishnavas, 
as a Vaishnava holy place as is evidenced by 
the works of the Alvars collected together in 
the Ndldyira Frahandha. We have also adduced 
the secular evidence of the Silappadhikdram, and 
a few other inscriptional and literary sources in 
evidence towards this conclusion. There follow¬ 
ed a period of obscurity perhaps due to want 
of official patronage under the Cholas during 
certain periods. It is during one of these periods 
that worship at Tirupati got into neglect and 
gave the opportunity for the contention that led 
to the ^aiva claim that the shrine was one of a 
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6aiva character. This gave the occasion for the 
advent of Ramanuja into the scene. He was 
able to argue the Saivas out of their position 
satisfactorily, and gained thereby the goodwill of 
the local ruler, the Yadavaraja. The local ruler’s 
countenance and patronage enabled him to 
place the organisation of worship in the temple 
on a footing of permanence. That he did so, 
and that his organisation continued, is in 
evidence in the records of the subsequent period, 
so that there is no mistaking the fact that even 
the present organisation of worship in the 
temple in all its details is what Ramanuja had 
organised in his time. It is the foolish etfort of 
the later Vaishnava hagiologists that is respon¬ 
sible for the damaging character that is given to 
the reforms of Ramanuja for which one finds 
hardly any authority either in contemporary 
literature or even the subsequent inscriptional 
records. This exaggerated statement took hold 
of the imagination of the people so much that 
one finds it difiicult to remove it by argument 
or evidence. The age of the early Oholas was 
one of ^aiva fervour, and, without the rulers 
being directly or necessarily responsible, it is 
possible for Saiva sectaries to set up a claim, 
such as they are said to have set up, in respect 
of Tirupati, and there is nothing improbable 
whatsoever in a local ruler making a serious 
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effort to get the matter settled for the peace 
of the locality and the convenience of his own 
administration. That seems to have been 
actually the course of events which gave rise 
to the story which is at the bottom of this 
controversy regarding the character of the 
temple. Apart, from the fact that the Vaishna- 
vas .consistently regarded the temple as a 
Vishnu shrine, the Saiva Nayanars who travelled 
aboixt and celebrated even the most obscure of 
the Saiva shrines of this land, have not even 
obscurely hinted anywhere that Tirupati was 
such. This ought to be conclusive proof, and, 
if further evidence were required, some of the 
inscriptions of the great Chola rulers themselves 
give no countenance to this Saiva contention. 
Kamanuja’s organisation following this put it 
altogether beyond doubt, and when, in the 
following period, the Saluvas emerge into view 
we find the place established as a holy shrine 
of Vishnu beyond question and comes in for 
treatment as such. 

THE CHARACTER OP SALUVA PATRONAGE TO 
TIRUPATI : The Saluvas get to be associated 
with the place particularly, as they were the 
legitimate successors of the Yadavarayas as 
rulers of the locality, their headquarters being 
Ohandragiri, whatever their place of origin may 
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have been. They were Vaishnavas by persua¬ 
sion, and were therefore devoted particularly 
to the shrine at Tirupati. As the Saluvas rose 
in power, their patronage to the temple also 
increased. Naturally this put the temple in 
possession of resources systematically fostered 
not only by the rulers and their officials, but 
even by the people of the locality almost deli¬ 
berately, and on a recognised plan, as we have 
already noticed. Every donation that was made 
to the temple was made with a view to improving 
the permanent resources of the temple in such 
a way as to provide ultimately for a regular 
annual income, so that however small the 
donation may be when actually made, it had 
the ultimate result of becoming a permanent 
grant to the temple and added to its permanent 
resources. Thus in the course of the history of 
the Saluvas as officers of Vijayanagar and ulti¬ 
mately as even emperors, their encouragement 
and patronage contributed substantially to make 
the temple richer, and placed it on a footing 
of completely independent means for the future, 
■^rive management was left entirely in the hands 
of the people of the locality, particularly the 
devotees of the temple, the Grovernment and their 
officers stepping in to set matters right only 
when their intervention was called for either by 
appeal to their authority, or because of the 
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occurrence of some irregularity cognisable by 
the officials in the public interest. Beyond that 
the government did not interfere, and even 
though the rulers themselves were devotees they 
did not put themselves on any special footing 
in regard to the general management of the 
temple. At the end of the period of the Saluvas 
we may say that the temple was provided 
with an autonomous organisation for conducting 
its own affairs completely by itself alone, and 
had been provided with the means for doing this 
efficiently without depending upon any external 
assistance. Donations from outside came in 
plenty, but this went only to add to the resources 
of the temple, not necessarily to supply any 
want. Such was the position in which Tirupati 
was when Krishnadevaraya assumed the res¬ 
ponsibilities of the empire. 

THE SPECIAL CHARACTER OP KRISHNA'S SERVICES 
TO TIRUPATI : We have already stated that 
Krishnadevaraya came to the throne of Vijaya- 
nagar under circumstances of peculiar gravity 
to the empire. The empire was in imminent 
danger of external attack while it still was 
labouring to recover from serious internal distur¬ 
bances. The actual manner of his accession 
to the throne, whether true or not in its circum¬ 
stantial detail, exhibits undoubtedly the gravity 
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of the position. The trusted minister of the 
empire Saluva Timma was commissioned by 
his master Vira Narasimha, Krishna’s elder 
brother, to put out the eyes of Krishna, because 
he was a specially competent young man 
and popular, with a view to letting a young 
boy of a son of his own to succeed. Whatever 
Krishna’s part in it, the minister at the critical 
moment judged it right that Kishna should 
be allowed to escape and succeed ultimately 
even to the detriment of his master’s son to 
whom in loyalty he was bound to be true 
at that critical moment. His judgment proved 
correct, and the fact that ever since popular 
tradition connects the two as the Rayaru 
and AppUjif the ruler and the old man, 
old counsellor, in the position of father, is 
an indication perhaps of the actual relation 
between the two, and the service that the old 
minister rendered to the ruler of the future. 
This peculiarly critical character of Krishjaa’s 
accession to the throne perhaps is partially 
responsible for his devotion to God which took 
the form of a peculiar attachment and devotion 
to the shrine at Tirupati as a personal feature. 
We have already pointed out that he paid as 
many as seven visits to the temple, and, on 
analysis, these visits are found to be so timed 
that he went there to the hill as if in gratitude 
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for some distinct and difficult achievement that 
he made in the course of his difficult career. 
This gives his benefactions the character of 
thanksgiving service to the temple. His bene¬ 
factions were many and magnificent, and all 
the time he shows himself to be a very fervent 
devotee of the temple, and seems in the holy 
presence to forget that he was ruler of a great 
empire. He probably was essentially a religious 
minded man as we are told seriously that he was 
accustomed to fasting on the days of the eleventh 
moon, increasing or decreasing, and during his 
stay in Bezawada on his expedition into Kalinga 
he had a dream when the God at the temple 
of Srikakulam which he visited, appeared before 
him and suggested the composition of a work 
in Telugu, the subject of which was, wonder 
of wonders for a sovereign, the story of Gdda, 
the foundling maiden who would marry no 
other than ^rl Ranganatha at ^nrangam. This 
Telugu classic known as AmuktamSlayadS 
(Tam ^udikkoduttal, she who gave the gar¬ 
land first worn by her) is the result of this 
dream as Krishna himself says, and is perhaps 
responsible for his attachment to Vishnu and 
his particular devotion to the God at Tirumalai. 
It was not he alone; his queens generally 
accompanied him, and they did not fall behind 
him in the exhibition of their fervour of devotion. 
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His ministers and officers were equally enthusias¬ 
tic in regard to the matter. His devotion made 
such an impression that not only his officers, 
but even ordinary people, among them some 
women, made their benefactions in order that 
the benefit of those donations might accrue to 
the ruler of the time. The example set by the 
Saluvas and carried systematically through the 
whole of the period of Saluva rule, of making 
donations in such a way as to increase the perma¬ 
nent resources of the temple, and such services 
as had to be rendered to it being met from out of 
the income without in the least destroying the 
capital, was followed in this period as well. 
Except where, as in the case of Krishnadeva- 
raya and a few of the others, villages were 
granted in sarvamSnya, the money donations 
were always applied in the same way as 
under the Saluvas. Oftentimes the donations 
took the form of jewels and gifts of that sort. 
Sometimes useful public works were directly 
constructed by the benefactors themselves. 
During the whole of this period, the temple 
organisation worked satisfactorily and seems 
hardly to have called for the intervention of the 
ruler even. The town had grown in importance. 
The charity feeding houses, for the body of 
visitors to the temple, increased in number, and 
almost everybody worth the name seems to have 
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had his flower gardens in the locality with 
pavilions sometimes in the midst of these 
gardens. This service of supplying flowers for 
worship is valued highly among the schools of 
Bhaktas generally, and perhaps the Vaishijavas 
the more so. But in the peculiar position of 
Tiriipati on the hill, this seems to have been 
regarded as a particularly holy kind of service, 
and one way of rendering it is by providing for 
the laying out and the maintenance of flower 
gardens. The management of the temple affairs 
was left in the hands of the Vaish^avas as was 
stated already, but the actual carrying on of the 
administration was generally entrusted to single 
men either SanyUsis or other, adopting the 
general principle enunciated by Ramanuja so 
as to put these managers who had to handle 
large sums of money, beyond temptation. 
Several of these gardens were under the manage¬ 
ment of these single men, either Vaish^ava 
Brahmans, oftentimes Sanyasis, or under Non- 
Brahman Vaish^avas called ^attada Vaishnavas; 
that is, Vaishnavas, who, being Non-Brahmans, 
were not entitled to wear their cloths as Brahman 
Vaishnavas do. This arrangement seems to 
have worked generally well. Of course there 
were family men who were in charge of several 
of the charity hoiises, and one Kandadai Rama¬ 
nuja Aiyangar, a much valued AchUrya of 
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Saluva Narasimha, was entrusted with the 
management of the jewel treasury of the temple 
in addition to superintending the BamUnujakutams 
in the town generally. One case of misfea¬ 
sance comes to our notice even in these ins¬ 
criptions, and this has reference to a family of 
Archakas (temple-priests) who were guilty of 
having stolen some of the jewels of the God. 
Drastic punishments seem to have been adminis¬ 
tered to them by Saluva Narasimha himself, 
their houses and lands becoming confiscated to 
tbe temple, and we hear of this case only when 
those house-sites had to be alienated and dispos¬ 
ed of otherwise under Krishna. This gives us 
more or less an insight into the character of the 
supervision that was exercised, and the drastic 
character of the punishment that was imposed 
upon misfeasance of temple funds. 

KRISHNA'S BENEFACTIONS AND THEIR RECORD IN 
INSCRIPTIONS! Krishnadevaraya’s own inscrip¬ 
tions in the temple at Tirupati cover the period 
A. D. 1613 to A. D. 1521. There seems to be 
one record of A. D. 1524. His name, however, 
occurs in records of A. D. 1627, and there is one 
mutilated record even of A. D. 1630. His active 
benefactions therefore were confined to ten years 
beginning A. D. 1613, and the inscriptions them¬ 
selves give us an insight into his activities, and 
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the stages in his conduct of the war against the 
Kalinga ruler, which seems to have been regarded 
more or less as the main act of the busy part 
of his reign. These inscriptions by themselves 
give us a correct idea of the three campaigns 
at the end of which he entered into a definitive 
treaty with the Kalinga ruler, thus bringing the 
war,, an unpleasant war as it seems to have been 
felt, to a happy conclusion, thus releasing the 
king for work which called for his attention 
elsewhere. At each stage of this war, when he 
achieved a definite success, he visited the shrine 
and made donations suitable to the character 
of the achievement, as if to mark his feeling of 
gratitude to the God Venkatesa, whom he seems 
to have regarded as in the main responsible for 
his success. This is shown the more clearly in 
the character of the benefactions which he made 
on each one of these occasions, and particularly 
on the occasion in which his queen blessed him 
with a son and heir. It is in the course of these 
campaigns, and, in all probability, at the end 
of his third or fourth visit when he actually put 
up the most elaborate of the records in the 
temple, that he felt bound to demonstrate his 
devotion to ^ri Venkatesa by making copper 
casts of himself and his two queens, and setting 
them up in front of the temple in the attitude 
of worshipping devotees. Although there is no 
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inscriptional record marking the date of this 
act of his, we may be certain that it was on the 
occasion of his fourth visit that this was done, 
as soon after Chinnadevi seems to have died, and 
could not be represented as being in his company. 
That the statues were those of Krishna and 
his two queens is evidenced for us as their 
names are marked just on the back of the 
statues on the shoulder, Tirumala being the 
queen on the left and Chinnadevi on the 
right of the King, although the epigraphist’s 
report reverses the position. The epigraphist 
probably meant the observer’s right and 
left unless he was induenced in his opinion 
by the fact that the right is the proper 
place for the crowned queen. On this occasion, 
his own priest the royal Purdhit of the court 
accompanied him as did the priest’s father 
who held that office before the son took his place. 
The father bore the name Ranga Dikshitar, and 
the son Yegnanarayana Dikshitar. We have a 
separate grant by the son, a little later, made to 
the temple, while the father is mentioned as the 
recipient of the donor’s share of the praaSda 
from one of the great gifts of Krishna. It is also 
probably on this occasion that the old man 
Ranga Dikshitar in all probability, made the 
fugitive verse to celebrate the occasion in wTiich 
the king and the queens were in the sanctum 
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offering their devotions with all the fervour 
siiitable to the occasion. The Sanskrit verse* 
which, in a mutilated form passses current as 
one of Appaya Dikshita’s in relation to God 
Varadaraja in Conjivaram, is rendered freely as 
follows : “Seeing the beautiful lady, the colour of 
whose body was of golden beauty, and, thinking 
that it was His consort (^rl Lakshml) herself in 
another form, ^rl Vaikuntha (God Venkatesa) 
with the access of suspicion it might be ^rl 
herself, glanced down at his chest (to see if she 
was not there).” 

It looks rather like the old Purdhit to have 
paid this compliment to the queeen directly and 
to the king indirectly, with all the dexterity of 
diction he was capable of. That miist have 
appealed specially to Krishna, whose taste for 
turns of literary expression was considered 
always great. Among the private benefactions 
we find a number made by private individuals 
for the spiritual merit of the king, these includ¬ 
ing officers of the standing of the chief general 
Rama Nayaka, and generals like Appa Pi]|ai and 
Saluva Govindaraja down to a woman, Ekka^i 
Timmamman, daughter of Nalla Gangamman 
(No. 124). 
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A BRILLIANT REIGN COMING TO A GLOOMY END. 

The years since A. D. 1524 became clouded 
with the calamity that befell him in the death 
of his son which took place perhaps in that year, 
or the year following, at the age of six. He 
cherished the son, yoking as he was, as heir to 
the throne, as the child’s name occurs in inscrip¬ 
tions as ruler of a province already, and perhaps 
even as exercising some authority at head- 
qiiarters. Krishna’s mind seems to have got 
unhinged, and the government had to be 
conducted for him by his brother Achyuta for 
some years. He probably recovered both from 
the shock, and from perhaps the illness conse¬ 
quent on it, and during the last two or three 
years of his reign, he managed to condiict the 
administration, although the period was troubled 
with some rebellions of his loyal lieutenants, 
the reason for which we are not able to guess. 
Two at least of his most famous lieutenants, 
Saluva Nayaka or Saluva Timma Nayaka, a 
Brahman officer governing the middle country 
was one, and Nagama Nayaka, the old and tried 
officer of Saluva Narasimha, and after him 
Narasa, showed an inclination to disobey, being 
viceroys of the central region and Madura 
respectively. There seems to have been some 
trouble culminating in suspicion against his chief 
minister himself Saluva Timmarasa, and his son. 
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Thus distracted and troubled Krishija came to the 
close of a bidlliant career in which he had 
succeeded in setting the empire upon a footing of 
permanence. The inscriptional records of 
Tirupati give us a faithful picture of his achieve¬ 
ments confirming other inscriptions and some 
detailed accounts that we have of his achieve¬ 
ments ^n literature. 

KRISHNA'S BENEFACTIONS TO LITERATURE AND 
RELIGION. Apart from his military achievements 
and the exhibition of his great devotion to the 
temple at Tirupati, he showed himself a liberal 
minded patron and supporter of Hindu dharma 
that a Hindu monarch is expected to be. His 
political ideas which find expression in his works 
were those of dharma as defined in the generally 
accepted standard treatises of the Dharma Sastra 
of the Hindus. He was a scholar himself, and 
has left us works in Sanskrit and Telugu. What 
was more, he was a great patron of letters and 
held an assembly of the learned {Brahma sadas), 
every year on the occasion of the spring festival 
bringing about literary contests and competitions 
making liberal presents and gifts with a lavish 
hand wherever he found merit. It is on record 
that when Allasani Peddana, the chief among the 
eight great literary men of his court designated 
the eight guardian elephants of the directions 
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(ashta diggaja), he insisted upon his right to take 
a direct part in carrying the learned Pandit on a 
palanquin, an extraordinary honour done to 
learning for extraordinary merit. This is what 
is generally known as Brahmaratha. 

His public benefactions to temples and reli¬ 
gion were not confined to the Vaishnava religion 
or to Vaishnava temples alone. He made these 
benefactions to all the temples in South India 
irrespective of their character, although his 
personal devotion was specially to that of 
Tirupati. He seems to have set his heart on 
repairing all the damages that South Indian 
temples suffered in the confused period of history 
preceding that of Vijayanagar, particularly 
periods of invasion and war, and he did make 
provision for this restoration extending over a 
long period of time. Several of them have been 
carried to completion, some of them have not had 
the good fortune. One peculiar feature of his 
benefactions is that all the great gopuras in South 
India go by the name Bmjagdpura because of the 
fashion that he set of providing such front gate¬ 
ways for the temples of the south. In addition 
to the Krishijasvami temple which he built in 
Vijayanagar, he was responsible for the structure, 
at least the major part of it, of the Vittala- 
svami temple in Hampi as well. His benefactions 
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were no less to the great Siva temple at 
Hampi. The second go pur am is recorded to have 
been built by him and a temple loPampapati, the 
presiding deity of Hampi, the lower part of the 
structure of which was linearthed within the 
area of Hampi, was begun and carried through 
in part within the limits of the capital. When 
he actually died, he was succeeded by the next 
younger brother Acliyutaraya, who had already 
carried on the administration for him for a few 
years, and, at any rate, in the last years of his 
reign, held positions of responsibility notwith¬ 
standing the fact that Krishna was charged with 
having confined him in the fort of Chandragiri 
as popular tradition has it. Achyuta succeeded 
to the throne withoiit dispute, perhaps not alto¬ 
gether without provoking jealousies. We shall 
have to deal with that later. 

VAISHNAVA CHARACTER OP THE SHRINE DURING 
VIJAYANAGAR RULE : Taking into one view the 
period of domincnce of the Sajuvas and that of 
the Tujuvas down to the end of Krish^iaraya’s 
reign, we may characterise the period, so far as 
Tirupati is concerned, as that of Vaish^ava 
reconstruction, and the establishment of Vaishna- 
va dominence in the principal Vaishnava holy 
places, typically among them, ^rlrangam, Tiru¬ 
pati and Conjivaram. We have already noted 
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that Ramanuja’s efforts at organisation of 
worship in Tirnpati put matters on a satisfactory 
footing, and we pointed out already that while 
all that Ramanuja did rests upon traditional 
information only so Tar, such references as we 
get to some of his institutions in the later 
inscriptions give us definitely to understand that 
Ramanuja’s organisation as a whole obtained and 
continued to be in force in the period following 
down to the end of the first dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagar, at least down to the reign of emperor 
Mallikarjuna. Daring that period we have seen 
a decline in the position of the South Indian 
Hindu dynasties which had control of this region 
followed by a revival. Early in the course of 
this revival came in the Muhammadan invasions 
which continued for about a score of years 
culminating in the establishment even of a 
Muhammadan dynasty in the south. Such of 
the Hindu dynasties as did exist in some power 
had to strain their every nerve to dislodge these 
Muhammadans, and thus get rid of the Muham¬ 
madan influence from these localities. Essen¬ 
tially therefore it was a period of struggle, in 
which the founders of the empire of Vijayanagar 
have had to bear their part. When ultimately 
they were able to overthrow the Muhammadan 
dominence, there was something like a conscious 
effort at restoration of the Hindu shrines and 
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religions, and other institutions all over this part 
of the country. In this movement, it was not 
only the rulers but everybody that was worth 
the name, did his best and made honourable 
contributions towards the restoration. It is the 
autonomous character of the administration of 
these religious institutions that is mainly res¬ 
ponsible for their maintenance receiving as they 
did the unstinted suppoi’t of the state whenever 
there was need for it, irrespective of the indivi¬ 
dual convictions of the rulers. It became almost 
the recognised function of the state to provide 
for the maintenance of all religions. Vishnu 
temples were therefore the sphere of the Vaish^a- 
vas, and it was their business primarily to see 
to it that they were placed in regular working 
order as before under Hindu rule. Tirupati was 
no exception to this rule and in this work those 
who made themselves responsible for the manage¬ 
ment of the temple had the countenance and full 
sympathy of the rulers for the time being. That 
was the condition of things so far as Tirupati 
was concerned in the days of the first dynasty of 
Vijayanagar. But with the advent of the ^ahivas 
to power, the proximity of their capital and their 
being themselves Vaish^avas gave additional 
stimulus to this work of restoration, and Tirupati 
was brought back to, if it ever had departed 
much from, Kamlnuja’s organisation. The 
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contention raised in the days of Ramamija as to 
the ^aiva character of the shrine seems to have 
been given complete quietus by Ramanuja, and 
there is no reference as far as we know in con¬ 
temporary records or literature, that this claim 
was put forward even to the extent that it is done 
now-a*days. If there was any suspicion it is 
likely to find expression, and we mention that fact 
here for the simple reason that we have an 
important piece of evidence on this particirlar 
matter. The poet Arunagirinathar, the aiithor of 
the Tirup^ukal, was a special devotee of Subrah- 
manya, and the whole of the Tirupptikal gives 
expression to his devotion to that particular 
form of the deity. We have already pointed 
out that this deity, Subrahmanya, is associated 
peculiarly in Hindu tradition with hills, so that 
wherever there is a hill of any prominence, 
Subrahmanya gets to be associated with the 
hill, if not monumentally, at least mentally. 
If therefore the author of the Tiriippukal 
had the slightest justification, he would cer¬ 
tainly have referred to Tirupati as he does 
in the case of other hill shrines, in associa¬ 
tion with his favourite God Subrahmanya. We 
do not know much that is definite about the life 
history of that author. We cannot even say 
definitely whether he was a Brahman or other 
than Brahman, althoiigh we may say that, from 
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the internal evidence of his poem, perhaps we 
may have to regard him as a Non-Brahman, 
or at least as a Brahman without any particular 
claims to Brahmanical learning as such. Be that 
as it may, Arunagirinathar, the author, refers 
himself to the time of a Prau^adevaraya, which 
title we find associated with Devaraya II, some¬ 
times with his brother, and more generally with 
his son and successor Mallikarjuna. We may 
therefore safely take Arunagirinathar, the author 
of the Tiruppukal, to have been contemporary with 
Mallikarjuna, and therefore belonging compara¬ 
tively speaking to the earlier part of the period 
with which we are concerned. He makes as; 
many as eight specific references to Tirupati as, 
such. This author seems to be fond of referring 
to Subrahmanya as the nephew of Vishnu. 
That point comes in for allusion off and on 
throirghout the work. That is the general 
motive of these references. Oftentimes the 
reference is circumstantial, and describes some 
one or other of the special features of Vishnu. 
Seven of these references to Tirupati, of- 
which one is under the name Elumalai, three 
under, the name Va^amalai, and three under the 
name Venga^am are to Subrahmanya’s associa¬ 
tion witii Tirupati in general terms. One other 
reference there is, calling the place Venga^am, 
constituting stanza 175 of the Tiruppvkal and 
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referring to the J'aiva temple at Tiruvanji- 
yam, which makes the point clear that the 
hill Venga^am is the hill of Vishnu, where 
Siibrahmanya also finds a place, a contention 
which Ramanuja admitted according to the 8rl 
Venka^chala Itihasamala. According to this, 
the ^aiva contention was first of all that the 
main image in the temple of Venkatesa is of a 
character not specially and indisputably associat¬ 
ed with Vishnu, and therefore the place must 
be regarded as a place sacred to ^iva because of 
some ^aiva features in the image and in the 
mode of worship, or at least, from certain names 
and associations, sacred to Subrahma^ya, the son 
of ^iva. Ramanuja pointed out that all that is said 
of Subrahmapya is that he performed a penance 
to Vish^ii there, and that he is actually associated 
in that tradition with a part of the hill 
with a waterfall called KumaradhSrika, because 
of the place being associated with Subrahmanya 
and his penance. A comparison of this one 
passage with the seven others leaves no doubt 
that, in the estimation of the author of the 
Tiruppukal, Tirupati or Vengadam was peculiar¬ 
ly the hill of Vishnu, though in other passages 
as in this one, he puts it beyond a doubt that 
Subrahmanya also had a place on Tiruvenga^a- 
mamalai. The passage concerned in stanza 
175 as also a couple of lines from stanza 1,260 is 
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set down side by side for purposes of compa¬ 
rison*. In the days, therefore of the author of 
the Tiruppttkal, Tirupati had come to be recog¬ 
nised as a Vaishi.iava place even in the estima¬ 
tion of a devoted Saiva like Arunagirinathar. We 
cannot ordinarily expect the inscriptions at 
Tirupati to give expression to anything savour¬ 
ing of the place being associated with ^iva or 
Subrahmanya. In all the benefactions to the 
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temple made by officials and non-officials alike 
there is no reference to any other shrine than that 
of the Vaish^ava deities in all the records that 
have come down to us from these Vaishuava 
shrines, perhaps naturally. 

THE VAISHNAVA ACHARYAS AND THEIR ASSOCIA¬ 
TION W1TH TIRUP ATI ; We have references, how¬ 
ever, to numbers of Vaishuava Acharyas, ascetics 
as well us family men among them, as playing an 
important part in the management of the affairs 
of the temple as well as in the general manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of the town itself. We have 
come upon a number of records, as will be 
remembered, referring to a Kandadai Ramanuja 
Aiyaugar, a disciple of Alagiya Ma^avala Jlyar, 
who is regarded as in a way the spiritual 
preceptor of Saluva Narasimha and his successors 
perhaps. There are a number of others referred 
to also, though not in the same prominence as 
these. This is evidence of the intimate association 
of these Acharyas with the holy place. But then 
there are allusions to a number of visits paid by 
various Vaishuava Acharyas as recorded in the 
Vaishuava GuruparamparSs, which find no echo 
whatsoever in the records of the temple. We 
have already noted that at least since the days of 
Ramanuja, Tirupati had become recognised as 
one of the three Vaish^java holy of holies, and 
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almost every Vaishnava Acharya of any import¬ 
ance paid more than one visit to Tirupati. The 
succession of teachers who followed Ramanuja 
were generally centred in Srlrangain, while a 
certain number perhaps actually belonged to 
localities round Conjivaram and were oftentimes 
resident there. Among these there was a suc¬ 
cession of dominating personalities who occupied 
actually the position that Ramanuja did; and a 
number of others, the next in importance, though 
high in rank, also were recognised as teachers, 
one or two of all round capacity; but there were 
a number associated with one or two of the half 
a dozen separate branches of learning associated 
with Vaishnavism. 

While therefore other places like Kanchi, 
Tirupati and Kumbhakopam, did claim a very 
considerable body of scholars and divines resident 
therein, it was in a way generally recognised that 
^rirangamwastheheadqu artersof the Vaishnavas, 
and the scholars assembled there in the 
temple more or less under the lead of the 
most prominent scholar for the time being, 
continued to be the assembly of Vaishnavism 
almost since the days of Ramanuja’s successor, 
Piljan, and for a number of generations 
under his successors in that leadership. There 
had gathered therefore in this place quite a large 
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body of scholars, writing and teaching, and quite 
a number of prominent men who still regarded 
themselves in a condition of tutelage in the higher 
reaches of Vaishnava learning. This happy state 
of things was rudely shaken when the Muham¬ 
madan invasions broke in upon the distant south. 
The main objective of these invasions was 
seriously nothing more than plunder, and the 
South Indian temples had a reputation for the 
accumulated wealth of centuries. Among these 
South Indian temples SrTrangam was by far the 
most famous, and might even be regarded as the 
richest among the richer South Indian shrines. 
The first Muhammadan invasions under Malik 
Kafur and later under Khusru, the general of 
Mirbarak, were both of them passing raids 
comparatively speaking. When the temple and 
the town were attacked, this body of religious 
people scattered themselves from the place and 
put themselves out of the way, and reassembled 
when the place had regained something of the 
peace associated with it. But the invasion of 
Muhammad Tughlak in the years A.D. 1327-28 
culminated in the founding of a viceregal govern¬ 
ment in the south with headquarters at Madura 
with garrisons here and there, among them, one 
place, in some strength, the old Hoysala capital 
across the Coleroon, which is now the village 
Ka^i>anur; and it looks from certain references in 
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literature that the head of the garrison here even 
exercised active control over the town of 
Srirangam. Srirangam therefore had become 
untenable for these quiet people for the peaceful 
pursuit of their religion. It was then that the 
assembly of the Vaishnava scholars broke up. 
A pretty large number marched northwards to 
Kanchi and remained there; and a certain 
number retired farther south much past Madura 
into Tinnevelly for the peaceful pursuit of their 
avocations. This caused the split in the united 
ghosti (assembly) of the Vaishnavas, and seems 
to be more or less at bottom responsible for the 
later Vada-Kalai and Ten-Kalai sects which found 
justification even in some doctrinal differences in 
regard to the relation betweeji the Vaidic learning 
and the Prahandha, and in regard to a few other 
points of conviction. We have already stated that 
Muhammad Tughlak’s invasions culminated in 
the establishment of an independent Sultanate of 
Madura which held its own, thotigh precariously, 
for more than half a century till it was turned 
out by the invasions of Kumara Kampana of 
Vijayanagar. When the first onset of the 
Muhammadan attacks was over, Srirangam 
perhaps regained its peaceful life partially, and 
the assembly of Vaishnava scholars began to 
gather again. Kanchi did afford a convenient 
centre for some of them, and the more prominent 
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of the older among them continued to stay there 
and thus created another centre of Vaishnava 
religion and learning. They seem ever since to 
have remained more or less separate except 
on those few occasions when a dominating 
personality made it possible to regard l^rlrangam, 
the chief centre, as under Vedanta Desika just 
before this split. What concerns the history of 
Tirupati in this matter is that the establishment 
of a section of these in Coujivaram brought them 
much closer to Tirupati, and the Vaishnava ghds\i 
in Conjivaram came to be in closer association 
with Tirupati. 
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TIRUPATI AND THE LATER SRI VAI8HNAVA 
ACHARYAS. 

VEDANTA DESIKA AND TIRUPATI t While Tirupati 
maiptained its reputation for sanctity, and holy 
men among the Vaishpavas, religious and lay, 
paid visits to the place, they were rather visits of 
pilgrimage, few and far between generally. But 
with Vedanta Desika, we come to a somewhat 
closer association. His very birth is ascribed to 
the blessing of God Venkatesa, and both his 
father and mother are said to have paid a visit 
to the temple. After Vedanta Desika himself 
became a man of established reputation and the 
leading scholar among the Vaishpavas, he is said 
to have paid two visits to the temple, one in the 
course of a pilgrimage to holy places, and 
another specially to this particular place. We 
find no hint of it nor reference to it in the 
inscriptions that have come down to us from the 
temple so far. We have no means from the 
material so far available to us of fixing, if not 
precisely, at least approximately, the time of 
these visits. The Ouruparampard, account ^of 
Vedanta Desika, even that of the Trtiya 
Brahmatantrasvami, is a mere jumble of what 
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this great Aoharya did without any kind of order 
being traceable in the narrative, not to speak of 
dating the more important events. According to 
these accounts, Vedanta Desika was born in the 
year corresponding to A.D. 1268, and an in¬ 
scription in ^rlrangam datable A.D. 1370 is a 
record of thanksgiving composed by Vedanta 
Desika for the great service rendered to the 
temple by Gopanarya, the governor of Ginjee, an 
officer of the first Saluva rulers of Chandragiri 
who acted in cooperation with Kumara Kampala 
in his southern invasions. The completion of 
the work undertaken by this invading army 
under Kampai^a has been marked by two great 
events, one of which was the rebuilding of the 
temple at Madura, completely destroyed by the 
invaders, and the restoration of the temple at 
Srirangam to its normal position of the great 
holy centre that it was. So Vedanta Desika 
according to this dating lived for a little over a 
century, which includes in it the last third of the 
thirteenth and almost the first three quarters of 
the fourteenth centuries. Vedanta Desika’s life 
activity therefore m;ist have been practically all 
in the fourteenth century according to this 
dating. Even so, the account that these hagio* 
legists give of Vedanta Desika’s life would seem 
to make a correction necessary in regard 
to tkeir dating. If their dating is correct, he 
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must have died soon after, if not in the actual 
year, A.D. 1370. But these accounts ascribe 
to him so much that he did after he returned to 
Srirangam that he must have lived some years 
after the restoration of the temple. We have 
already drawn attention to the fact that a 
correction of fifteen or sixteen years, perhaps 
twenty, seems called for in regard to the actual 
date of Ramanuja’s life. Whether a correction 
like that would be enough for Vedanta Desika is 
doubtful, but at least that correction would seem 
to be' necessary. However, Vedanta Desika’s 
active life comes in the period when the region 
round Tirupati was more or less under the 
government of the local chieftains, the Yadava- 
rayas in particular, the Chola empire having 
weakened, and almost passed out of existence, 
and the empire of the Pa^^yas having just 
begun. While there are inscriptional records in 
the temple during the period, they are not 
exactly of the same character, as those under the 
empire of Vijayanagar. It was not merely 
Vedanta Desika, but his son also who succeeded 
to his position is said to have paid a visit, and 
during his time a much respected old disciple of 
Vedanta DSsika known by the title Brahmatantra 
Svatantrasvami, was put in charge of the temple 
at Tirupati, and he is said to have resided there 
for a number of years. Even of that we have no 
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echo in the records. Following Vedanta DeSika’s 
son, Varadacharya, or Nayinaracharya, some 
distance down, comes the first Sanyasin, the 
founder of the Ahobala ma^ha, known as S.di Van 
^atakopasvami. He is associated with Tirupati 
in the Vaishnava accounts. We have fortunately 
a number of references to him, his ma\ha, his 
garden, his mau^apa and even a disciple of his 
Narayana Jlyar, all in the inscriptions of the 
time of Krishnadevaraya. His visit to Tirupati 
therefore and his stay for some years there seem 
to be historical facts. Even so, his association 
with Tirupati is not altogether without chrono¬ 
logical difiiculty. 

THE FIRST AHOBALA dlYARS AND TIRUPATI. His 

period of life according to the accounts of the 
Ahobala matha happens to extend from A.D. 1378 
to A.D. 1468. He was a native of Tirunarayaija- 
puram where he completed his secular education 
by his twentieth year, and came down to 
Conjivaram to complete it under the well-known 
divine and scholar of the time Ghatika ^atam 
Amma}. Having been with him for some time, 
he proceeded to Ahobalam, to which he felt a 
call, and was ordained as a SanySsin by God 
Lakshminrsimha in Ahobalam. Thus initiated, 
he became the first pontiff of the institution, 
which has since gone by the name the Ahobala 
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matha. He felt it his mission, it was so put to 
him by Grod himself as it was said, to go about 
and restore the teaching of Ramanuja to its 
position of influence in all the centres of 
Vaishnava activity since the days of Ramanuja. 
He had therefore to wander a good deal, and do 
his work as his particular mission on earth. 
The account as it is given of his doings does not 
give us anything like a reliable chronological 
basis, and his main achievements are merely 
recited. He is credited with a large number of 
structures of importance in well-known temples 
which should have involved immense expendi¬ 
ture. He could not have carried them out 
without the support of local rulers and influential 
men. Unfortunately no mention is made of any 
such of any known dynasty, so that notwith¬ 
standing much that is said about him, we are left 
in the air to locate him on any time scheme. We 
shall have to readjust the account on the basis of 
the inscriptions at Tirupati. 

There are two inscriptions in Tirupati in 
Volume III relating to the period of Krish^a- 
devaraya, namely Nos. 110 and 114, both of them 
referring to ^rl Narayana Jlyar, of which the 
first makes provision for the merit of Adi Va^ 
^atakopa Jiyar on his birthday asterism of 
Jyesh{a. The two inscriptions are dated on 
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different days and months of the same year 
1438 corresponding to A.D. 1516. Both the 
records refer to Narayana Jiyar as §ishya 
(disciple) of Sr! Van Satakopa Jiyar. This 
might seem to justify onr regarding Narjiyana 
Jiyar as not having yet succeeded to the 
pontificate of the Ahobala ma{ha. This seems in 
a way negatived by the reference in inscription 
No. 110 to “ oiir own matha ”, the ma\ha that is 
called Van Satakopa Jiyar ma^ha, or, more 
generally, the Ahobala matha. We may therefore 
have to take the date A.D. 1516 as in the 
pontificate of Narayana Jiyar, the second among 
the Ahobalam Jiyars. Apart from the actual 
specific date given in the Ahobala Ma^ha Guru- 
parampara according lo which the period of life 
of the first Jiyar, should have been A D. 1378 to 
A.D. 1458, this Jiyar had had a period of minis¬ 
tration of sixty years at the end of which he 
passed the office on to his disciple Narayana 
Jiyar, who occupied the responsible position for 
a period of thirteen years. So between them 
there were seventy-three'years of tenancy of the 
pontificate. If we take the date A.D. 1378 as 
the date of birth of Satakopa Jiyar, his eighty 
yeai’S bring him down to A.D. 1458, and thirteen 
years therefrom would make A.D. 1471, the last 
year of the pontificate of Narayana Jiyar. 
Whereas we have here a specific date A.D. 1516 
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given for Narayana Jlyar in the inscriptions at 
Tirupati. What is more, this date is not one 
given by way of a mere indirect reference, but is 
the date of an actual record of a donation made 
by the Svami himself, and must have been put 
on record necessarily under his orders, and, it 
may be, even under his supervision. It must 
necessarily therefore be taken as a contemporary 
record which could not be brushed aside. 
Accepting therefore A.U. 1616 as a date, say, 
more or less in the middle of Narayana JTyar’s 
pontificate, we shall have to make an adjustment 
here by pushing up the dates of these Jiyars by 
about sixty years, if we take the date A.D. 1516 
as some time in the middle of Narayana Jlyar’s 
pontificate. We have another date in an inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of Sadasivaraya for the sixth 
pontiff Shashta Parankusa, to whom Sadasivaraya 
gave, according to an inscription in Ahobalam 
itself, the village of Bhashyapuram, where he 
resided for some time and carried on his mission. 
The Christian date equivalent to it is some time 
in A.D. 1456. But we have yet another date 
much more indubitable than this, and relating to 
this ma^ha in an inscription of the time of ^ri 
Bangaraya dated 1506, and therefore equiva¬ 
lent to A. D. 1684-85. That is an inscription 
which records a historical event of considerable 
importance not only, but recounts also two 
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incidents in the history of the pontificate which 
prove landmarks in history. 

This is the Ahobalam inscription relating to 
a grant made for the merit of a local chief, 
Kon^araju Venkatarajn, the son of Timmaraju. 
This inscription says that, in a year correspond¬ 
ing to A.D. 1578-79, Ibrahim Qutub Shah of 
Grolkonda invaded the Vijayanagar country and 
carried the raid up to the walls of Penugonda, 
In the course of this raid Ahobalam fell into his 
hands and remained in the possession of the 
Muhammadans for five or six years. In this the 
Golkonda Sultan was assisted by a Hande Chief, 
Malakappa Nayudu. It was then that ^ri Van 
Satakopasvami sought the intervention of Sri 
Rangaraya to recover Ahobalam from the 
Muhammadans. This Jlyar is said to be the 
seventh in succession to the first Jlyar whom, 
according to the inscription, God himself called 
on to assume the robes of renunciation and carry 
on the mission of the Vaislinava teaching of 
Ramanuja. He is also described as the direct 
disciple of ^rl Parankusasvami, generally known 
Shashta Parankusa, who is stated, in the inscrip¬ 
tion, to have gone to Purushottamam (Puri or 
Jagannath) aiid had been treated with the 
greatest respect by the ruler Mukundadeva, with 
whose assistance he set up the images of the 
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Alvars in the Vishnu shrine there. As the 
Karyaharta of the Svami, Rachappa made an 
appeal, and ^rlranga ordered preparations for an 
invasion by himself. When he was told that that 
was hardly necessary as the chief referred to, 
Kondayya Venkataraju, volunteered service and 
his good offices would be quite adequate if the 
empea’or granted permission. The emperor granted 
the permission sought, and Ahobalam was recover¬ 
ed. Here the inscription is definitely dated in 
A.D. 1584-85, which must have fallen within the 
period of the pontificate of the seventh Jlyar 
^atakopa. Then six years previous to this, 
A.D. 1578-79, Ahobalam fell into the hands of 
the Muhammadans, and remained in their posses¬ 
sion till it was recovered in A.D. 1584-85. 
Passing over the references to Adi Van Satakopa 
Jlyar, which confirms the tradition that he 
assumed the office of Mathadhipati at the instance 
of God Nrsimha at Ahobalam, we have the 
historical information that it was Shashta 
Parankusa who went to Jagannath and set up the 
idols of the Alvars with the good offices of 
Mukundadeva, the usurping ruler of Orissa at the 
time. Mtikundadeva’s known dates are A.D. 1551 
to A.D. 1671, and Parankusa JTyar would have 
been his contemporary, whatever the actual date 
of his visit. This statement of the inscription is 
of particular importance as contradicting and 
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correcting the Vaish^ava tradition which gener¬ 
ally takes it that it was the first ^atakopa Jfyar 
who paid the visit to Mukiindadeva and set np 
the ilvars which, having regard to the known 
dates of Mukundadeva, would be impossible. We 
have therefore three inscriptional dates for these 
AhSbala Jlyars of quite contemporary value, 
namely, A.D. 1516 for the second pontiff ^ri 
Naraya^a JTyar, another date A.D. 1565 for the 
grant of Bhashyapuram to Shashta Parankusa by 
Sadasivaraya. This date is in accord with the 
statement in the Ahobalam inscription that he 
visited Purushottamam in the reign of Miikunda- 
deva, A.D. 1551-1567. Then there is the third date 
for Vai^ ^atakopa III, the immediate successor of 
Shashta Pai’ankusa in A.D. 1584-85, a contem¬ 
porary of ^rl Rangaraya. The traditional dates 
with a correction of just two years, which is due 
to an obvious mistake, happen to be for Va^ 
Satekopa JTyar A.D. 1378-1458 : 

Sr! Narayana Jlyar A.D. 1458 to A.D. 1471. 

Parankusa JTyar I, A.D. 1471 to A.D. 1482. 

Srinivasa Yati A.D. 1482 to A.D. 1491. 

Satakopa II, A.D. 1491 to A.D. 1496. 

Parankusa II, distinguished as Shashta 
Parankusa A.D. 1496 to A.D. 1510. 

^atakopa III, A.D. 1610 to A.D. 1520. 

Parankusa III, A.D. 1620 to A.D. 1535. 

Narayaijia Yati, A.D. 1535 to A.D. 1542. 
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THE CORRECTION NECESSARY IN THESE DATES. 

We may neglect the successors for the time 
being. It will thus be seen that these nine 
Jlyars of the Ahobala matha discharged the 
duties of the headship of the ma\ha up to the end 
of the reign of Achyutaraya, beginning almost 
with the origin of the empire of Vijayanagar. 
On the basis of the first two inscriptional dates 
there is a difference of about fifty-eight years, or 
almost sixty years roundly, and, on the basis 
of the last date for the seventh pontiff of 
A.D. 1584-85, the error comes up to as much 
as sixty-four or sixty-five years even taking the 
-last year of the traditional list. We may there¬ 
fore take it roughly that the GuruparamparS 
dates are in error by about sixty years. Over¬ 
looking for the moment, that there would be a 
discrepancy from the dates of the sixth and the 
seventh pontiffs even on this basis. This error is 
perhaps due to mistakes in the details of the 
periods of tenancy of the separate pontiffs. But, 
taken on the whole, there is an antedating by 
about sixty years. It would be rather rash to 
carry this correction of sixty years into even the 
previous periods, for which perhaps a different 
correction may be required. We may therefore 
take it that the pontificate of Adi Va^ ^atakopa 
covered a period of sixty years which is 
likely enough as he .had become a pontiffs a 
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young man of twenty as the traditional accounts 
have it. Counting sixty years backwards 
from A.D. 1B16, the date available for Narayana 
Jiyar, it would take us to A.D. 14B6. It is 
just possible the date A.D. 1B16 for Narayana 
JTyar may have been a date in the middle of his 
pontificate or even early, and an error of a 
maximum of thirteen years is possible. But 
taking the date A.D. 1516 as somewhere in the 
middle of the pontificate of the second Jiyar, the 
first pontiff’s period would correspond to the 
period of Saluva Narasimha and his successors 
down to the first few years of the reign of 
Krishnadevaraya. The first Parankusa would- 
be contemporary with Achyutaraya, the next 
three with Sadasiva and Tirumala, and the 
seventh with ^rl Rangaraya more or less. What 
really concerns us, however, is not exactly the 
correct period of the pontificate of these Jiyars *, 
far rather their activity in Tirupati and their 
association with it. This Adi Van Satakopa 
Jiyar seems to have played an active part in the 
organisation of worship, Ctc., in Tirupati as his 
name figures in a number of inscriptions, and as 
was stated already, a ma\ha, a garden, and a 
number of other services are associated with his 
name in the Devastanam inscriptions of the 
period. But his name actually does not occur in 
any of the inscriptions either as donor or 
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otherwise. That is not strange, having regard to 
the fact that practically everything was left to 
the local people, the government interfering bnt 
little. As we shall see, it is not this pontiff alone 
that remains unmentioned. Tliere is enough 
evidence, however, to accept the fact that this 
pontiff played an active part in the afl'airs of 
Tirupati, as there is enough direct reference to 
it. Similarly the fact of omission of references 
in inscriptions to the other great Vaishnava 
Acharyas as well as Vedanta Desika and his son, 
in respect of their visits to Tirupati and their 
residence there for short periods in the coarse of 
their mission, would be nothing surprising. Their 
visit and ministration at Tirupati need not be 
rejected on the ground that they find no mention 
in the inscriptions. We see then that the period 
beginning with Saluva Narasimha and ending 
with the reign of Krishnadevaraya was a period 
of great Vaishnava activity in Tirupati. Tmxpati 
received the sympathy and even the active 
support of the subordinate government of 
Chandragiri during the first half of the period, 
and even that of the imperial government of 
Vijayanagar during the second half. 

FROM VEDANTA DESIKA TO THE SECOND AHO* 
BALA JIYAR. The period with which we are at 
present concerned, namely, the period extending 
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from the beginning of the Saluvas at Chandra* 
giri down to the end of the reign of Krishna- 
devaraya, may practically be regarded as the 
period of activity of the first Ahobalam Jiyars. 
A number of Acharyas of the Vaishnavas 
flourished in the period preceding, and of them 
practically all the prominent men paid visits to 
Tirnpati and lived for some time in the holy place 
as was usually the case with them. Among 
them we must mention most prominently ^rl 
Vedanta Desika, who as was stated already, paid 
two visits to Tirnpati and stayed for some 
considerable time in the place during his last 
visit. Vedanta Desika’s time is, according to 
the Guruparamparas, A.D 1268 to A.D. 1369. 
This period is not without difficulty for him. It 
would be difficult to I’econcile the details of his 
life history with this actual period. The main 
source for Vedanta Desika’s history is the 
Vaibhava Prakasika of Doddayacliarya or Maha- 
charya, who casts this work on the model of 
Vedanta Desika’s Yatirajasaptati, which is more 
or less a work in praise (stbira) reciting the 
various achievements of Ramanuja without any 
reference to a chronological order. So does the 
Vaibhava Prakasika bear on the life of Vedanta 
Desika. We can say nothing about the date of 
his birth except the fact that he was supposed to 
have been born as the result of a dream in 
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which ^ri Venkatesa of Tinipati appeared to his 
parents in a dream, and presented them with the 
bell which was being used on occasions of 
offering worship in the temple. It was discovered 
that the bell was lost, and, as the result of a 
search, it was discovered that it had been given 
away by the God. Hence even now worship is 
being •offered without ringing the hand-bell as is 
usual in all other temples as at Tirnpati before 
this. Immediately on the birth of a son, the 
parents are said to have paid a visit to Tirnpati, 
of which we have no reflection in the records 
that have come down to us. In respect of a cer¬ 
tain number of incidents connected with his life, 
it is possible to have historical proof, and we 
shall have to take the statement of the life details 
of Vedanta Desika on the basis of these. 
Vedanta Desika was a man who had attained to 
great reputation as a scholar and teacher at 
Conjivaram, where he was born and had his 
early edircation, from where he was invited to 
^rlrangam to assume the headship of the 
Vaishnava assembly there as a scholar of extra¬ 
ordinary eminence and brilliant achievements 
comparatively early in his life. It was in this 
condition that these Vaish^avas were scattered 
away from ^rTrangam as a result of the Muham¬ 
madan irruption. The Kdvil-Olugu, which is an 
account of the temple at ^rirangam, seems to 
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make this invasion the invasion of Muhammad- 
bin-Tughlak in A.D.132*^, which went farther south 
and ended in the occupation of Madura and the 
creation of a Muhammadan governorship there. 
There are even a few inscriptions in the south of 
the Pudukkotta state and in Ramnad, referring 
themselves to the reign of Muhammad which 
put it beyond a doubt that this invasion of 
Muhammad Tughlak resulted in throwing the 
whole Tamil coxintry into confusion and made 
life impossible for the assembled Vaishnavas in 
^rirangam. The Guruparampara of Trtlya 
Brahmatantrasvami, who was near enough in 
time to Vedanta Desika, to have known the 
details of his life, seems to refer to a date 
corresponding to A.D. 1336, wdien it is possible 
there was Muhammadan activity in the vicinity 
of ^rlrangam. That was the year following the 
establishment of Muhammad’s ollicer in Madura 
as independent Sultan. lie might have streng¬ 
thened the garrison at Kannanur, or otherwise 
provided for defending himself against an attack 
from Muhammad which did not come because of 
his having been involved at the time with a more 
serious rebellion in Bengal. But then the Kdvil- 
Olugu accotint which narrates the vicissitudes in 
the fortunes of the Ranganatha image which was 
being carried away for safety from the temple 
southwards, seems more or less to confirm the 
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Muhammadan activities following A.D. 1328 
rather than A.D. 1336, thus apparently giving 
us a difference of eight years between the 
two different accounts. One party of the 
Vaish^avas at ^rirangam went away south, 
carrying the image of Ranganatha, along with 
Pillai Lokacharya, who dodged the invader by 
travelling through forest paths and shifting from 
place to place as the army came nearer and 
nearer, till the Scharya himself died in Tiruk- 
kottiyffr in the course of the journey. Vedanta 
Desika retired northwestwards into the terri¬ 
tory of Mysore. The GuruparamparS accounts 
somehow mention the place of his stay at Satya- 
mangalam on the banks of the KSveri. But the 
local accounts in Mysore mention the village 
Satyagalam a few miles from Kollegal, which is 
on the banks of the Kaveri, while Satyamanga- 
lam is on the Bhavani, much fairther down. He 
resided there for a number of years quietly even 
paying a visit to Tirunaraya^apuram where he is 
said to have built a temple to Ramanuja in front 
of the big shrine and installed Ramanuja’s image 
there and arranged for its worship. When the 
chieftains who founded Vijayanagar had sxiccess- 
fxilly carried their invasions southwards and dis¬ 
lodged the Muhammadan garrisons from various 
localities, they felt sufficient confidence to 
make an attempt at rebuilding the temple of 
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Madura which was completely destroyed, and 
restoring the temple at Srirangam, bringing back 
the image which had wandered all over and found 
shelter in one of the secret glades round the hill 
of Tirupati and reinstalling the image in the 
temple. Vedanta Desika is said to have retiirned 
then to Srirangam, and one of his verses is found 
in an inscription in the temple which records the 
fact that Gopanarya, the governor of Gingee who 
played his own part in the conquests of the 
chieftains founding Vijayanagar, had brought 
the image down from Gingee and installed it 
there. The inscription is dated A.D. 1371, 
whereas, according to the GuruparamparS 
accounts, Vedanta Desika must have died in 
A. D. 1369. That is not all. Vedanta Desika is 

r 

said to have lived in Srirangam for a number of 
years afterwards, and did certain things throxigh 
the good offices of Gopanarya himself, one such 
act being the reinstallation of Govindaraja in his 
original shrine in Chidambaram at the instance 
of Vedanta Desika. He is also said to have 
remained teaching in Srirangam and writing just 
a few of the most important works of his in the 
last period of his life. 

According to these accounts, he is said to 
have paid two visits to Tirupati. The earlier visit 
may have been when he was still in residence in 
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Conjivaram studying and teaching, and other¬ 
wise equipping himself" for the great mission of 
his life. That may have been in the period 
before he assumed the headship of the Vaishnava 
assembly in Srirangam. The second visit which 
he made, came later when his position as the 
head of the Vaishnavas had been recognised. He 
is sai(l to have made some stay in Tirupati and 
looked after the affairs of the temple and conduct¬ 
ed the ministration from there, while it is barely 
possible that this visit also took place before he 
had to flee for safety from Srirangam. It was 
stated already that in Vaishnava estimation^ 
Srirangam, Conjivaram and Tirupati became the 
three holy of holies, and in special charge of the 
head of the community. In the later days of his 
life, and, as a result of the visit to Tirupati 
mentioned above, Vedanta Desika is said to have 
ordered one of his principal disciples, the first 
Brahmatantrasvami to remain in Tirupati and 
look after the affairs of the temple. He ordered 
his own son Nayinaracharya, a somewhat 
younger man, though higher in point of dignity, 
to remain in Srirangam and continue his mission, 
while he entrusted the affairs of the temple at 
Conjivaram to another of his principal disciples, 
though he was not such a prominent figure as 
either the son or the Brahmatantrasvapii. 
This person’s name is given as Tirumal»i 
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^rlnivasacharya who, in his turn, became famous 
later on. This Brahmatantrasvami continued 
in charge at Tirupati. Even when Desika’s son 
Nayinaracharya as he is called, his secular name 
being Varadacharya, visited Tirupati somewhat 
later, and when the Brahmatantrasvami died 
an old man, the management of the temple was 
taken over by another disciple who was known 
by the name Peravulalan Appai, who became 
later on the dvitlya (second) Brahmatantra¬ 
svami, who continued in the management of the 
temple at Tirupati. But we find no echo of these 
transactions in the inscriptions in the temple at 
Tirupati which cover this period ; but a certain 
number of prominent disciples who were contem¬ 
poraries of the first and second Brahmatantra- 
svamis, namely, a Gihatika ^atam Ammal and 
Do^^ayacharya and Prativadi Bhayamkaram 
A^na, the youngest of them all, do find reference 
in the inscriptions of the days of Krishi^adeva- 
raya. We are therefore not in a position definitely 
to reject the association of Vedanta Desika or his 
son with Tirupati in spite of a certain amount 
of chronological uncertainty. The first Brahma- 
tantara Jlyar is said to have built the shrine 
to Vedanta Desika both in Upper Tirupati and in 
the Lower. We find mention of these Vedanta 
DSsika's shrines in inscriptions as already exist¬ 
ing, and we are not told in those records as 
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to who built them or when these shrines were 
made. That gives us clearly to understand that 
the shrines must have been built before, and 
had been in existence at the time to which the 
reference relates. It therefore seems clear that 
all these Vaishnava Acharyas made it a point to 
visit Tirupati as an important shrine for the 
Vaish^avas, and render some kind of service or 
other there chiefly by remaining and looking 
after the affairs of the temple, at least so far as 
the conduct of worship as organised by Ramanuja 
was concerned. So far therefore as Vedanta 
Desika and his contemporaries are concerned, 
it looks as though the correction of fifteen or 
sixteen years that we applied in the case of 
Ramanuja will suffice, and the period of Vedanta 
Desika and his immediate successors would then 
correspond to the period of the struggle culminat¬ 
ing in the establishment of the empire of 
Vijayanagar, the formal establishment of which 
may be ascribed to the year A.D. 1382 when 
Harihara II gave himself the foil imperial titles, 
including among them “ the establisher of 
the Castes and Orders ”, even adding the 
peculiarly sacerdotal title of the “ establisher of 
the Veda,” {Veda-MUrga-Pratish\hfam~Achayra), 
usually applied to these religious teachers, 
whether they be ascetics or family men. Two or 
three generations of successors of Vedanta Desika, 
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his son and two successors beyond him, would 
just cover the period of the first dynasty of 
Vijayanagar, and then would come in the first 
Ahobalam Jlyar. Thus we seem to be in 
possession of fairly reliable information for the 
association of the Vaishnava Acharyas succeeding 
Ramanuja with Tirupati in unbroken continua¬ 
tion. 
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THE MADHVA ACHARYA VYASARAYASVAMI. 

The Vaishnava Acharyas above referred 
to were associated with Tinipati as visitors exer¬ 
cising* great influence as respected Acharyas of 
the community, and not because of any official 
prestige associated with them except to the extent 
of having been patronised by the rulers for the 
time being as persons worthy of great respect. 
Otherwise their position was as private individuals, 
however respected. We have now to consider 
another Acharya of great name, though not 
belonging to the group of §rl Vaish^avas. This 
is the Madhvacharya known by the name ^ri 
Vyasarayasvami ordinarily, oftentimes by the 
names Vyasa Guru and Vyasa Yogi. In regard 
to him and his association with Tirupati, we are 
lucky in the possession of a life of the Svami 
composed by one of his disciples by name 
Somanatha which is even said to have received 
the approval of the Svami himself. This is the 
Ckampu work, combined prose and poetry, by 
name VyUsa Yogi Charitam by a Somanatha 
Kavi. This has been made available to us some 
time since by the late Mr. B. Venkoba Rao of 
the Mysore Civil Service, and has been brought 
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out from the manuscript in possession of another 
member of the service, the late Mr. Srinivasa- 
murti who secured the manuscript while he 
was the Karyakarta of the ^rl Vyasaraya Math 
at Sosale near Mysore. As iisnal with Indian 
poetical works, this work recounts the life of the 
Guru with all the circumstantial embellishments 
associated with a poetical work, being at the 
same time substantially true to life. The one 
thing wanting to make it historical is a chrono¬ 
logical setting, which perhaps is not exactly the 
fault of the poet, as it may be that his contempo¬ 
raries and immediate successors had no 
difficulty in following the account, while it is 
found to be difficult by us, because of our 
peculiar circumstances. Mr. Venkoba Rao has 
provided an illuminating introduction running 
through 186 pages of the work which certainly 
contributes to make the work as intelligible as 
the circumstances of its composition would admit. 
The main events of the life of the Svami that 
concern us are;— 

He was born in Mysore at a place called 
Ba^nur near Srirangapatam, and had his early 
education, which brought him into contact with 
the occupant of the Madhva Math for the time 
being, who, for some reason which is not quite 
obvious, advised him to visit the ruler of the 
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time Saluva Narasimha. So ^rl Vyasarayasvami 
travelled by the high road of those days through 
Mulbagal and arrived at Chandragiri, and was 
received at the court with all the honour dxie to a 
man of the extraordinary learning that he .vas, 
and one who had renounced the world withal. 
He is said to have stayed with him as a valued 
adviser and regarded almost as a permanent 
member of the court. With the accession 
of Narasimha to imperial power, the Svami’s 
influence increased and probably he removed 
himself to Vijayanagar along with the monarch, 
and continued to remain there through the reign 
of his son and successor Dharmaraya, to whom 
the work refers in this name, as we know this to 
have been the actual name of Immadi Narasimha 
of the Saluva dynasty. When about the end of 
the century Narasa Nayaka became the all 
powerful Karyakarta (vicegerent) of the empire, 
this Svami continued with him and was the reci¬ 
pient of extraordinary honorirs even from his 
Muhammadan contemporaries, among them a 
drum carried on the back of a camel and a green 
flag which one of the contemporary Sultans, 
probably the Adil Shah presented to him. He 
continued to occupy the same position of influ¬ 
ence during the reign of his successor, Vira 
Narasimha and even under Krish^adevaraya. 
Daring the period that he spent at the court 
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at Chandragiri, it would be perfectly natural to 
take it that he made visits to Tirupati perhaps 
several times, and he could have lived there for 
long periods of time, if he liked it, as even a 
regular member of the court. As a man holding 
the holy office of a SanyUsin, he may have given 
himself the honour of residence at the holy place 
for comparatively long periods of time, going to 
court whenever his presence was called for. This 
seems qiiite likely from the position that he 
occiipied at court. Popular tradition, supported 
by this work, gives him credit for a stay of twelve 
years at Tirupati conducting actually the wor¬ 
ship of Lord Venkatesa on the hill. Of course 
the years during which he made that stay and 
occupied that high office are not stated to us in 
precise terras. But the fact is generally stated 
that he stayed in Tirupati for twelve years 
and for a considerable period of this time was 
doing the work of a worshipping priest in the 
temple. Luckily for us the Tirupati inscrip¬ 
tions shed valuable and welcome light upon this 
particular position. The information however 
comes from a certain number of records, three of 
them specifically, comparatively late in the reign 
of Krishnadevaraya. The records are actually 
dated in A. D. 1524, and a later one in A. D. 1528. 
These records refer to the grant of a certain 
number of house-sites to this pontiff for building 
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a Madhva Matha both on the hill and in Tirupati 
at the foot of the hill, and in both the places the 
extent of land given Avas two house-sites, whatever 
the actual size of each site at the time. These 
house-sites are said, in these records, to have been 
vacant sites in the possession of the temple, as 
having been confiscated under royal orders as 
the property of temple priests who had been 
charged with, and found guilty of, having stolen 
some temple jewels. The matter seems to have 
been brought to the notice of Saliiva Narasimha 
and he punished them severely as they deserved— 
it seems to be, although it is not explicitly stated— 
with death. The order was carried out so 
thoroughly that no competent priest of the 
family of sufficient age was left to carry on wor¬ 
ship in the temple. It will be remembered here 
that the actual worship in the temple was entrust¬ 
ed to such of the descendants of the original 
priest Bimbadara, whom Ramanuja was able to 
discover alive when he organised worship in 
Tirupati. There could not have been a very 
large number of families, as in fact these temple 
priests are not even now, and therefore if the 
principal ones of them implicated in the crime 
were punished, we could well imagine there may 
have been no qualified person left. As it was 
generally accepted that a man who had 
renounced life was likely to be under no 
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temptation to commit crimes of this sort, it was a 
recognised principle in Tirupati that such people, 
single men, either bachelors or men who had 
renounced life, were placed in charge of import¬ 
ant positions of trust and responsibility. Being 
near at hand and living there, it is very 
probable, as tradition states it, that 6rl Vyasaraya- 
svami was entrusted with this office, till some one 
belonging to the family of the hereditary priests 
should become qualified to carry on the services 
in the temple as heretofore. That is what is actu¬ 
ally said to have taken place on this occasion. 
The manner in which the reference occurs, and 
the almost casual and allusive way in which the 
whole thing is referred to, stamps the account of 
the inscriptions as a mere statement of fact. So 
then that particular event in the life of ^rl 
Vyasarayasvami that he stayed for some years 
at Tirupati and even officiated or supervised the 
conduct of worship for twelve years as the chief 
priest conducting worship in the temple may be 
accepted as a fact, though the worship should 
have been in the manner prescribed in the 
Vaikhanasa sutra. But the fact of his having 
acquired the house-sites for building his Ma^ha so 
late in the reign of Krishpadevaraya, makes the 
other details of his life, which describe him as 
occnpying a position of extraordinary infinenee 
at court, and being piacticaWy the pxmeipa\ 
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adviser of the rulers, look like an exaggeration. 
But that need not necessarily lead \i8 to regard 
his having been honoured as a principal member 
of the court valued for the high character of his 
life and learning as untrue. So then Sri Vyasa- 
rayasvami might have lived at the head(|uarter8 
of the empire and advised the monarchs when 
that advice was sought, but otherwise occupying 
a position of great respect. The association of 
the Svami with Tirupati however, seems narrowly 
limited to his having lived for long periods at 
Tirupati. His having officiated for a compara¬ 
tively long stretch of years as the temple priest 
till the posthumous child of the family of priests 
should attain to age and assume the responsibility 
of his hereditary office stands on a different foot¬ 
ing. This may have been due to his position and 
influence at court as at the time that this had 
happened actually there were perhaps others in 
Tirupati, such as Kandadai hamanuja Aiyangar, 
who may as well have been entrusted with this 
important work. The position, therefore, of ^rl 
Vyasarayasvami was perhaps as a valued mem¬ 
ber of the court and comparatively less as a 
habitual resident of Tirupati exercising influence 
there, though he may have lived at one time for 
twelve years and on other occasions as well for 
the very good reason that living at a holy place 
for a number of years is considered an act of 
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merit by the Hindus generally. 'Fhat he lived on 
to late years in the reign of Krishnadevaraya 
and received a grant for the building of the Ma{ha 
which he himself built both in the hill and at the 
foot of the lull, and continiied to be influential 
even during the succeeding reigns is all becaiise 
of the great spiritual merit of the Svami as well 
as the judgment of the imperial rulers, who 
valued the presence of a man of high character 
at court. The advent of Ramaraya to a position 
of influence even in the days of Krishnadevaraya 
is said to have altered the conditions of life of the 
Svami in Vijayanagar, and that does not concern 
us for the present. So far as Tirupati is con¬ 
cerned, ^rl Vyasarayasvami was one who was 
resident for long years in the place and exercised 
a considerable inflixence in the affairs of the 
temple for some time. His period of life activity 
and association with Tirupati would have been, 
for the most part of it, contemporaneous with the 
first Ahobalain JTyars, to whom also there are 
references in the inscriptions of the period which 
we have so far taken into consideration. 

KRISHNA’S PECULIAR DEVOTION TO TIRUPATI EX - 
PLAINED. Before taking leave of Krishnadeva¬ 
raya of Vijayanagar in connection with Tirupati, 
perhaps we may advert usefully to a point in his 
life, which, to some extent, would explain why he 
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was so devoted to the temple. It was pointed out 
that the historical circumstances under which he 
came to the throne, and his responsibilities, as he 
conceived them, for the empire, made his position 
critical. At the same time, he seems to have 
been oppressed with the notion of a number of 
crises in his life astrologically, and these periods 
happened to coincide with such critical periods 
of his life as about the time of the battle of 
Raichur, the time when his son Prince Tiinimala 
died, and even one or two occasions of his own 
illness, would indicate that he took his duties 
seriously, and, like a pious man, threw the burden 
of his responsibilities at least partly upon God. 
Hence the particular purpose of his visits to 
Tirupati and his peculiar devotion to God 
Venkatesa, though normally he seems to have 
been a man of piety who realised his duty to God 
and dharma. Notwithstanding tlie troubles which 
afflicted him in the later years of his life, his 
period of reign, on the whole, must be regarded as 
a success from the point of view of the emperor, 
and he could leave the world with the consoling 
thought that all was well with the empire, for 
which he laboured so hard, and let his younger 
brother, Achyuta succeed to the throne, not¬ 
withstanding popular accoiints to the contrary. 
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TIRUPATI DURING ACHYUTARAYA’S REIGN. 

Achyuta, or in fnll style Achyutadevaraya 
Maharaya, was a half brother of Krishna. The 
father Narasa Nayaka is said to have married 
three wives, Tippaji, Nagaladevi and Obamba. 
Vira Narasimha was the son of the first, Krishna 
of the second and Achyntaraya and Ranga of the 
third. It is doubtful whether Achyuta or Ranga 
was really the elder of the two. But it looks 
as though Ranga died comparatively early 
and passes out of view except for his children, 
among them the next succeeding ruler Sadasiva. 
It is generally said that Krishnadevaraya on his 
accession ordered Achyuta, the young son of 
Vlra Narasimha and other members of the royal 
family, at least those near enough to put forward 
a claim to the throne, to be immured in the 
fortress of Chandragiri. While it may be fact 
that these were sent forw’ard to Chandragiri to 
be beyond reach of the possible intrigues of the 
capital, it seems open to doubt whether we sliould 
on this account regard Krishna as having 
actually put them into prison. This seems the 
more unlikely as we find Achyuta entrusted 
with the administration during Krishna’s reign, 
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as we shall see presently. We noticed above 
that Krishna had an anxious time of it during the 
last decade of his rule. The war against the 
Muhammadans, generally described as the battle 
of Raichur from the chief event althoiigh it seems 
to be known in Hindu authorities by other names, 
was really a critical period in his history even 
Hstrolpgically, apart from the serious character 
of the war in which he actually was engaged 
personally. Then followed periods of illness, 
the death of his only son and the consequent 
upsetting, mental and perhaps even physical, 
which seem to have created a certain amount 
of confusion. As early as A.D. 1524 we have 
records of the young prince Tirumala governing 
a province in the Mysore country. He seems 
already designated heir-apparent and was en¬ 
trusted with the government of, it may be a 
province or division, governing by deputy as 
it usually was the case in similar circumstances. 
That son died early in A.D. 1525. Soon after 
records in the name of Achyuta begin to appear. 
Achyuta seems to have been carrying on the 
administration for his brother during a period of, 
it may be illness, or perhaps absence. Whatever 
it was, during the last five years of Krishna’s 
administration Achyuta was associated with him. 
Another person who comes into view about this 
critical period is Ramaraja already spoken of 
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as the son-in-law. Whether he was actually 
Krishna’s son-in-law or not, we find him associat¬ 
ed with the administration in A.D. 1525. The 
character given to him, however by a con¬ 
temporary literary work seems to show him 
already as a bad man. He is described as the 
son-in-law, Ramaraya, governing the land, much 
given to the vice of sexual indulgence and games 
at dice. He is spoken of as doing daily that 
^hich was unpleasing to Brahmans and Gurus* 
The last part of this statement is reminiscent of 
an old tag in the Tamil classics where a good 
feature of character in a man in power is 
described as one that refrains from doing 
anything that would cause pain to a Brahman. 
The coming of Aliya Ramaraja to power 
along with Achyuta coincided with the fall 
of the great minister, Saluva Timma from 
power, all apparently the result of the death of 
the prince Tirumala. In the years following, we 
do not hear quite so much of Ramaraja, although 
inscriptions are found here and there referring 
to him in authority. It seems the administration 
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was actually carried on by AchyutarSya, even 
when Krishna was actually exercising authority. 

tHE CORONATION OP ACHYUTA AND TIRUPATl. The 

actual coronation however of Achyuta seems to 
have taken place in A.D. 1629. There are 
records to indicate that the coronation took 
place, once in Tirupati, the earliest; the next at 
Kalahasti, and the next formal one at Vijaya- 
nagar, all within a period of about a month, 
October-November of the year. This is from 
the evidence of the inscriptions and must have 
taken place while Krishna was yet alive. This 
seems in a way to be confirmed by statements 
in the VySsaydgicharitam* that Krishi^^a actually 
crowned his younger brother and placed him 
upon the throne, and prepared himself for death 
by appealing to ^rl Vyasaraya. So Achyuta 
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came to the throne with the countenance of his 
brother in A.D. 1529| Krishi^a dying perhaps 
more than a year later. The actual time of his 
accession to the throne again happened to be a 
critical period in the history of Vijayanagar. 
One of the trusted officers of Krishna, an officer 
of great ability and in high favour with the 
monarch, set up in revolt from his government 
in the central region of the empire ; and, when 
hard pressed, escaped into the Tiruvadi country 
(Travancore) and had to be brought to submis¬ 
sion. Perhaps that was the reason which made 
Krishna crown Achyutadevaraya and proceed 
on the campaign. Almost about the same time, 
another powerful viceroy of his, the trusted 
officer Nagamanayaka of his father Narasa, 
seemed to have showed himself to adopt a policy 
of his own as against the local rulers, the Pandya 
and Chola in particular. These were undoubted¬ 
ly serious inroads into the authority of the head¬ 
quarters. The first, Saluva Nayaka, was turned 
out and perhaps the rebellion was put an end to 
so far as the imperial territory was concerned. 
Nagamanayaka’s son, Visvanatha Nayaka volun¬ 
teered to lead an expedition against his father 
and satisfactorily arranged matters by bring¬ 
ing the father to court and ultimately to 
an understanding as the result of the old officer’s 
submission. It still remained to bring the 
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escaped rebel to reason as well as the Tiruva^i 
ruler who gave him asylum. That was the 
first act of Achyuta’s reign. But he seems to 
have remained at headquarters during the first 
year, and perhaps more, till Krishiiadevaraya 
actually passed away. Having regard to the 
fact that practically during the whole reign of 
Krishj^a, Achyuta remained in Chandragiri, it 
may be under surveillance, with sufficient free¬ 
dom to visit Tirupati and get into something 
like an attachment to the temple, such as 
Krishna himself had developed in the course of 
his life, Achyuta’s devotion to Tirupati does not 
appear to be anything less than that of Krishjga. 
Though his visits are not quite as many, his 
donation to Tirupati does not appear to be the 
less magnificent, and mementoes of his good will 
to the shrine are available in number. 

ACHYUTA’S VISITS TO TIRUPATI. He is Said to 
have paid three separate visits to the temple. The 
first one was in January A.D. 1633. On this occa¬ 
sion he visited the temple with his wife, Varadaji 
Amman, and his son, prince Kumara Venkata. 
Achyuta himself offered worship while the temple 
priest recited the thousand names of Srinivasa 
(^SrinivSsa Sahasranama), and a number of costly 
jewels and ornaments, as also some presents in 
the names of his wife and son. This visit follows 
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closely xipon his invasion of the Tiruvadi country, 
which is described in circumstantial detail in the 
AchyutarUyU-Ahhyudayam of Sri Bajanatha. 
Achyuta actually went on this expedition only as 
far as ^rlrangam, where he was asked to stay, 
his brother-in-law Salakam Timmaraju, volun¬ 
teering service to conduct the invasion further 
and bring the rebels to book. He did that with 
success, and brought both the Tiruvadi ruler and 
the rebel Timma who rendered submission to 
Acliyuta. After that he paid the visit to Tirupati. 

Achyuta’s second visit to Tirupati seems to 
be on record in two of his inscriptions. Nos. 64 
and 58 of Volume 4 of the Devastanam Inscrip¬ 
tions dated A. D. 23-12-1533. He instituted on 
this occasion a new festival called Lakshmldevi 
Mahotsam to be celebrated for five days for 
Tiruvengadamudaiyan and Alarmelmangai Nach- 
ohiyar. He also institixted another annual festival 
for ^rl Rama on the days of the Punarvasu 
nakshatra during the thirteen days of the year of 
that nakshatra. Towards the expenses of these 
festivals, he granted the revenues to the temple 
of UttarSyam of 300 rekai pon and sixty rekai pon 
respectively from the two villages situated in the 
Kon^avldu Sirmai. In return for these the temple 
treasury was to supply all the articles necessary. 
The term UttarSyam here seems to be used in the 
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sense of royal revenues or revenues paid to the 
state over and above such local revenues and 
taxes that may be levied and collected by the 
local authorities. The Lakshmidevi festival was 
intended to be begun on the day of Uttarattadi and 
brought to a close on the following day of Rohini. 
This record No. 54 mentions seven separate pavi¬ 
lions Qnantapam) where the God is to be taken 
on certain festival days and food-service offered. 
These are two each in the names of Achynta, his 
queen Varadamba, and one in the name of 
Kumara Chikka Venkatadri, one in the name of 
Narasa Nayakar, and one in the name of Obachi 
Amman. The last two were the father and 
mother of the King. There is a distinction made 
in the character of the pavilions ; but ordinarily 
pavilions are built either in gardens or in streets. 
Another variety, called Angatia Manfapantj 
would mean a mautapa forming the centre 
surrounded by houses and streets. There is also 
a reference to a tank in the name of Achyuta- 
raya, Achyutarayakdneri round which he laid 
out a town called Achyutarayapuram installing 
in it Achyutaraya Perumal in a shrine and con¬ 
structing a charity house (Chatram), in his own 
name, providing food supply for it by instituting 
a service in the temple. Similar memorials are 
found elsewhere also in the empire. It does not 
appear that Achyutaraya was accompanied by 
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hifl queen and the prince on this occasion. But 
there are references to a number of donations 
by his officers very soon after from which an 
inference is possible that they accompanied him. 
The principal ones referred to are Rama Bhattar 
Ayyan, Rayasam Ramachandra Dikshitar, Malaiy- 
appa Ayyar, and two ladies holding the office 
Adaippam (betel box), Rukmini Amman and 
Padmada Amman. lie appears to have paid a 
third visit to Tirumalai from certain gifts made 
by his officers almost simultaneously. These 
grants by the officers were all dated 1458 
equivalent to A. D. 12-1-1537. There is also 
an inscription by an officer whose name is 
gone, who granted the village of Mallapuram 
at the suggestion of Achyutaraya himself 
for services on the seventh day of TiruJckodi 
Tiruml at Tirumalai. The donor’s share of the 
food-service according to this was to be made 
over to a certain Appayyan, whom the Devas- 
tanam report takes to be Nadindla Appa, an 
officer of Krishnadevaraya and a nephew of the 
great minister Saluva Timma, inferring as a 
result of this identification that the donor-officer 
probably was Saluva Timma himself. Apart 
from these visits, he made other donations to the 
temple. One of them the earliest on record is of 
date 1453 (25-6-1531) put on record in three 
languages, Telugu, Kanarese and Tamil. The 
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tank, Kapilatlrtham in Lower Tirupati was pro¬ 
vided with stone steps all round with SandyU- 
vandana man^apas on the eastern and western 
sides, marking the boundary with stones marked 
with Vishnu’s discus. He renamed it Chakra' 
tlrtha in order that he might thereby gain the 
four ends of human life, Dharma (righteousness), 
Artha (wealth), KUma (wishes), and Moksha 
(salvation). The next piece of his service is the 
building of a temple to Achyuta PerumSl in 
the temple village of Kottur. He established 
an agrahara of 120 houses, which he got 
built round the temple, buying the land for 
2,400 panam paid into the temple treasury. 
To meet the expenses of its daily worship, he 
made a grant of the village called Parittiputtur 
dividing it into twenty shares. On a date corres¬ 
ponding to A.D. 8-2-1539, he presented 100 
out of the 120 houses to Brahmans reserving 
twenty for the temple for the residence of the 
priests maintaining themselves from the twenty 
shares of the village of Parittiputtur. This 
new agrahdram was in the northern subui’b of 
Lower Tirupati where perhaps the ruins of the 
village could be traced even now. The agra- 
haram must have been constructed by 1538 
(31-1-1537) when there is a reference to this 
temple and a service in connection therewith. 
There is also a charity house under reference in 
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another inscription. Another pecnliar service of 
Achynta to the temple is the provision that 
he made for maintaining two dancing girls 
for service by sending two siich all the 
way from Vijayanagar. One of them is named 
Kuppayi and described as the granddaughter of 
a ^ri Rangaraya, who had the title VidvatsahhS 
Rdya Ranjalcam which would mean that this 
person was a music and dancing master, whose 
proficiency was appreciated by the assembly of 
the learned as well as the king, thereby indicat¬ 
ing that perhaps the woman was an expert 
in the art, and was sent over as such. The other 
one is called Haniimasani, the termination SHni 
which was generally an honorific term meaning 
what the English word lady does now-a-days. It 
has now become generally applied to dancing 
girls, who are called NdyakasUnis in Kanarese, 
perhaps indicating their association with the 
subordinate courts under Vijayanagar rule. She 
is described as the daughter of Uttida Timmaiyan 
in Tamil. The first part of the word U^ida is 
probably a Tamil version of the Kanarese hut^ida 
which seems to indicate that he was one of those 
palace servants who was born in the servants’ 
quarters of the palace. These are described as 
Emherumdn Adiyar, God's servants, intend¬ 
ed to render service of various kinds in the 
temple. 
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The queen who is generally called in these 
inscriptions Varadajidevi Amman, known to litera¬ 
ture as Varadambika, provided for a certain 
number of services in the temple. She provided 
for a food-service to Grod to follow similar 
services already instituted in the name of 
Achyuta and Krishna. Slie set apart the revenues 
from’six villages for meeting the expense of the 
service instituted by her. Two of the villages 
were in the Gandikotta Sirtnai and three villages 
from the Koi^davldu Sirtnai, and one from 
Narayanapuram. She made provision for another 
large number of services in the Govindaraja 
shrine; but the grant is too far gone to make 
anything out of it. The prince Kumara Venka^- 
dri is associated with some of these grants 
made by the father. There is no record of any 
independent grant of his. A number of officers 
are recorded to have made grants for the merit 
of Aohyutaraya Maharaya. 'I'he first one is 
Salakaraju Siru Tirumalaraju. This is the 
younger of the two brothers of the queen, 
by name Tirumalaraju. He purchased a piece 
of land in the west street of the hill town 
and laid out an Angana Tiriivldhi for the merit 
of his sister in 1463 (2l8t December 1541). 
There is a Singaraju, son of Salakaraju, probably 
another brother, who instituted certain offerings 
in 1468 (12th January 1537), which provide 
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that the donor’a share of the service was to be 
made over to the AchUrya of his own sister, 
probably the queen. Another officer who dis¬ 
tinguished himself by such a service is a ^rl 
Ranga Nayakar, son of a Tuluva Vengaju 
Nayakar of Padaividu. He made a deposit and 
arranged for a service in 1458 (14th Decem¬ 
ber 1536) for the merit of Svami Achyutaraya 
Maharaya, Varadaji Amman Avargal, Chikka 
Venkatadri Udaiyar. Another officer by name 
^iru Timmaiyar, son of Bhan^aram Apparasan 
made provision in S. 1456 (23rd August 1534), 
for the coating over of the image of the Grod with 
civet on the thirteen days of the Mrga§irBha 
asterism, the birth star of the King. Numbers of 
other officers have provided for services, but with¬ 
out any specific reference to the royal family. 
We shall take them up in order as before. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OP THE REIGN OP ACHYUTARAYA. 

Although Achyutaraya’s reigji is about half 
the length of Krishnadevaraya’s, the number of 
records belonging to it is far larger and consists 
of the same class of inscriptions, records of the 
king and his family, records by ofdcials and 
others associated with the king in various 
capacities and purely private inscriptions. Seve¬ 
ral of these last also state it that the benefactions 
were made for the spiritual merit of the king or 
the prince. Of these grants, the grants by the 
king or the queen are generally gifts of villages 
or assignments of revenue; while in the case of 
the other grants, some of them do happen to be 
grants of villages; most of them however are 
money deposits for particular services, single or 
a series, throughout the year. In all cases 
of these money grants, the condition that the 
money should be applied for the improvement of 
temple lauds or temple villages by improvement 
of irrigation resources or otherwise, and that it is 
only the income, the annual income, that should 
be utilised for the purpose of the various services, 
is prescribed. It is therefore only such matters 
as call for remark other than these general 
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characteristics that would be mentioned hi the 
following summary of the inscriptions. Inscrip¬ 
tion No. 1 of this Volume, Volume IV of the 
Devastanam inscriptions, refers itself to the 
reign of Achyutadevaraya Maharaya and for his 
spiritual merit. It is dated without the ^aka year 
in the year Virddhi (14th January 1530). It was 
a donation by Kumara Ramanuja Aiyangar, the 
superintendent of Rdmanujakutams or charity 
houses at Tirumalai and Tirupati, as also of the 
temple treasury, thereby showing that he was the 
successor of Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyangar in 
this office. He was probably the latter’s son ; but 
another member of the Kandadai family comes 
between him and Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyangar. 
This Kumara Ramanuja Aiyangar constructed a 
wooden car for Sri Raghunatha in the Ramasvami 
shrine in Lower Tirupati. This record shows that, 
on the 14th January 1530, Achyutadevaraya 
Maharaya was already ruling. An inscription in 
Kanchi refers to his coronation on a date corres¬ 
ponding to 2l8t October 1529, and there is a refe¬ 
rence in certain Conjivaram inscriptions to a 
coronation in Vijayanagar on a day correspond¬ 
ing to the 20th November 1529. It however 
appears that his first coronation was in Tirupati, 
where he is supposed to have been anointed to 
the rule of the kingdom by his having bathed in 
the water poured out of the conch in the hand of 
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God ^rl Venkatesa at Tirupati. This circum¬ 
stantial detail is stated in the AchyutarSyabh- 
yudayam, (canto III, verse 33). This would seem 
to lend support to the statement referred to in the 
Vyd<ioydgi Charitam that Krishna himself anohit- 
ed Achyuta, and appointed him to rule while 
yet he was alive. Probably the ceremony in 
Tirupati has reference to that, and mnst there¬ 
fore have been earlier than the other two corona¬ 
tions referred to, although they may all of them 
have constituted one series. The next record is 
No. 3 from Tirupati and refers to the same donor 
as the one above. This record makes provision 
for services of a large number of festivals through¬ 
out the year, for which he paid into the treasury 
8,779 panam to be applied as usual for an annual 
income. There is a reference to a festival insti¬ 
tuted by Achyutaraya, and another one to a 
ma^tapa built by himself in front of the Rdmanuja- 
huta in Lower Tirupati. The fourth of the 
prasSda due to the donor should be made over in 
this case to the Dharmakarta of the Ramanuja- 
kutas on the hill and in Lower Tirupati. Kandadai 
"Ramanuja Aiyangar seems to have been followed 
by a Kandadai Madhava Aiyangar, a disciple of 
his and perhaps also a relation, and he in turn 
was followed by this Kumai’a Ramanuja Aiyan¬ 
gar. The next record worth noting is No. 6 of 
S. 1462 (8th July 1530). This refers to a 
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benefaction by a dancing girl, Grovindasani for a 
service to Govindaraja in Lower Tirnpati, who was 
to be brought over to a pavilion built by her on 
the bank of the Govinda Pushkarani on the day 
of the MHSi Mdkhani a date in February—March. 
She paid 300 panam into the treasury for this 
service. The next document is No. 6 of 1452 
(31st October 1530). This is an agreement with 
Tallapakkam Tirumalai Aiyangar, son of Annam- 
aiyangar, the songster of the temple by special 
appointment. This refers to the making over 
of four villages in different localities for the 
purpose of a number of services in the year. 
There is a reference in this to the festival institut¬ 
ed by Achyutaraya and to a Sankirtana BhandUra 
or treasury containing the sanklrtams or songs 
composed by this poet. The copper plates con¬ 
taining these are kept in a room even now in 
careful custody, and, among the days for services 
mentioned, happens to be the birthday of 
Achyutaraya in the asterism Mrgaslrsham. Docu¬ 
ments 8, 9 and 10 refer to the transformation of 
the Kapilatlrtha into Chakratlrtha by Achyuta¬ 
raya in A. D. 1531, as was already stated. 
No. 11 of 1453 (6th June 1531) is a docu¬ 
ment which conveys the interesting information 
that Achyuta sent two dancing girls from Vijaya- 
nagara for service in the temple. One of them 
Kuppasani was the daughter of Uddukuppayi, 
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who had the title Vidvatshahha Raya Ranjakam. 
She must have been an artist of high quality. 
Provision was made for her maintenance 
in the Grovindaraja shrine. The document 
actually has reference to her being entitled to 
one unit of food-service daily to be made over 
to her and to her children for all time. The next 
document worth noting is No. 13 of S. 1463 (14th 
March 1532). This document is executed in 
favour of a Tammappa, son of Bhandaram 
Apparasa, which would mean Apparasa of the trea¬ 
sury office. He deposited 3,000 paaam for a certain 
number of services. This amount was to be ap¬ 
plied for purchasing a certain number of pieces 
of land from varioiis persons to whom Krish^a- 
devaraya made these over as charitable gifts. 
They are described to be under the irrigation of 
Madhavan channel. The next one is No. 14 of 
1454 (27th March 1632). This is again a 
document in favour of the Tallapakkam Tiru- 
malai Aiyangar. For certain services that he 
instituted, he made over a number of villages 
granted to him by Achyutaraya the revenues of 
which amounted to 1,000 rekai pon. One interest¬ 
ing detail given in this is that he received the 
donor’s share of the produce, and he was to be 
supplied with one pair of the sacred thread and 
a portion of the civet used for coating over the 
image of the God on the occasion of his 
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sanklrtana (singing). No. 20 is dated S. 1454, and 
states that Tallapakkam Tirumalai Aiyangar 
was discoiirsing sweet music for the pleasure of 
^rl Venkatesa. He renovated the Achyutaraya 
K&neri (tank), and erected a new ma^lapa in the 
middle of it. He also erected the enclosing walls 
for the Achyutarayasvami temple on its bank. 
This renovation work seems to have been done 
for the merit of his father. The record, however, 
is imperfect. No. 21 of 1556 (9th July 1533) 
is an agreement with two dancing girls, Linga- 
sani and Tiruvengada Miinikkam, daughter of 
Emberumau Adiyal Tippasani. It refers to a 
service in the pavilion in their own garden on 
certain festival days, for which a deposit of 
330 pa^am was made to be applied as usual for the 
expenses of these services. I’he next one of 
importance is No. 23 of S. 1455 (1st July 1533). 
This is an agreement with one Rayasam Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar, an officer of the secretariat 
obviously. He belonged to the village Agaram 
Kadaladi, otherwise named Kumara>Venka^dri- 
samudram. He is said to have constructed a 
ma^iapa on the bank of the tank of Achyutaraya. 
He presented the village Tamarapakkam in the 
Erumiha Slrmai yielding a revenxie of 200 panam 
for a certain number of services that he insti¬ 
tuted. The donor’s portion of the food was to 
be received by himself. The next one is by the 
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same person for certain services in the same 
mai^iapa on his birthday asterisms, for which 
he paid 5,000 panam to be applied for agricultural 
improvements, from the revenues of which the 
expenses of the services were to be met. No. 25 
is of date S. 1455 (21st August 1533), and relates 
to a benefaction by MahUmandalesvara Timma- 
raja Salakaraja. This refers to a pavilion for a 
water-shed which he built on the smaller rise 
(Urrerram) in the steps going up the hill, for 
which he deposited 600 panani. The part of the 
document sirbsequent to this is gone. The way 
that the person is named, MahdmandlalHmra 
Timmaraja Salakaraja, seems to indicate the 
person who was the father-in-law of Achyutaraya. 
The next one is of the same Saka year (6th 
October 1533). This is a donation by a certain 
Ellappa Pijlai of Tiruvakkarai, the son of a 
Gopala Setti, who is given the titles here 
KacchirayakkdnSr, Piravikku Nalldr and Antakalam 
Tlrta. These seem fo mean that he had the 
titles, the chief shepherd of Kacchiraya, one who 
was good to all creation, and one who had got 
rid of antyakSlam, the last days, whatever that 
meant. This donor had a garden and a pavilion 
of his own. Among the provisions made happen 
to be one for the maintenance of the man 
who looked after the garden, and another one 
who was in charge of the pavilion. He bought 
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a certain piece of land from a Brahman for 
2,500 paaam. The land was 4,000 kuli under 
the Avilali tank, the village itself being a temple 
village. The amount was to be used for a canal 
from the tank, the income from which was to be 
made use of for the expenses of the services. 
No. 27 of S. 1455 (11th November 1533) is a 
donation by one Narayana Setti of the Nagarat- 
tar community in Tirupati. He was the son of 
one Nagu ^etti of the Nedximkumara gotram. 
Among the number of services that he instituted, 
one relates to a service in front of the Van 
Satakopa Matkam ; another one relates to one 
^lyan, son of the Acharya Purusha Appa 
Tolappar of the Kaundinya gotra, Apastamba 
sutra, and Yajus »§akha. It relates to a deposit 
of 21,430 paaam to be applied as usual. No. 30 
of 1456 (17th June 1534) is an agreement with 
one Trivedi Mahadeva Somayaji, son of Revanur 
Lingam Bhatta, for which he made over land, 
which he got from a Rama Bhattar in the village 
called Valittirattu in the Viluppuram Sirmai and 
Trivadi Rajyam worth 250 rekai pon. No. 31 of 
the same Saka year (3rd July 1534) is an agree¬ 
ment with Salakaraja Periya Tirumaladevaraja’s 
wife, Periya Kommamman. She is said to have 
constructed a ma^^apa in the flower garden 
called Varada Narayanan as a service to her 
Acharya Kovil Kan^a^ai A^^an. She provided 
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for a number of services, among them one in the 
name of the said Acharya, for all of which she 
paid 1300 panam into the temple treasury to he 
applied as usual. She made arrangements for 
the distribution of the donor’s share of the food, 
some of the details of which are gone. No. 32 
of the same Saka year (20th July 1534) is an 
agreement with a certain Bacharasayya, son of 
Sri Ramayyan of Padirikkuppam. This was pro¬ 
vision for the mei’it of Chikka Venkatadri, the 
prince. No. 35 of S. 145G (16th Auoust 1534) is 
an agreement with Karanika Basavarasa Aiyan, 
son of Obaladeva. It refers to a deposit of 
3,000 papain to be applied as usual for a daily 
service to God. Among those receiving the 
donor’s share of the produce happen to be those 
cultivating his garden. No. 36 of Saka year 1456 
(23rd August 1534) is an agreement with ^iru 
Timmayya, son of Bhandaram Apparasa. It 
relates to a deposit of 4,000 panam to be applied 
as usual for a certain number of services, 
which included the weekly application of the 
civet on the fifty-three Fridays of the year, and on 
the thirteen birthday asterisms of Achyutaraya. 
There is nothing else of interest in it otherwise. 
The next one No. 38 of ^aka 1457 (l3th April 
1535) is an agreement with IJliyam Ellappa- 
nayaka, son of Sattaiyappa Nayaka, personal 
servant of Achyutaraya. He made provision 
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for services on the days when the God was taken 
to his own garden, and the garden maintained by 
the Sabha of the place. The deposit was of 
600 pn{iam to be applied as usual. Nos. 40 and 41 
come from Tirupati and are of ^aka date 1467 
(17th May 1535). No. 40 is in poetical Tamil, of 
which the next following one seems to be more 
or less a I’elugu Translation in verse. It refers 
to the Tallapakkam Tirumalai Aiyangar and his 
sons reciting songs before God, so that every¬ 
body on this earth might attain to salvation. He 
renovated the steps of the big tank, built a 
tna^^apa in the middle of the tank, mautapas on 
the sides, and provided the Varaha shrine with a 
compound wall and mantapas within. He is also 
said to have provided the east gopura of the 
temple. This Tirumalai Aiyangar seems to have 
possessed extraordinary talent in languages, and 
his high erudition in eight languages has become 
proverbial and is in evidence in the works that 
have survived. We pass on to No. 46 of 1457 
(7th July 1536). It refers to an agreement with 
a Vadavenga^a Jiyar, superintendent of the 
Pankayacchelvi garden. It makes provision for 
services on the birthday asterisms of himself, 
of his Guru, Tiruvaymoli Tirumalai Nayanar, 
and another one he refers to as Parankusa Jiyar. 
It is a matter for doubt whether the last refers 
to the Ahobalam Jiyar of that name; but there is 
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nothing in the record to indicate the identity. 
Further down in the course of the document 
there is a reference to his Paramacharya {Guru 
par excellence) Alagiya Manavala Jlyar. It 
refers to a deposit of 285 pa^am to be applied 
as usual. The next one is No. 49 from the 
Govindaraja shrine of 1457 (13th July 1536). 
This iq an agreement with the two dancing girls 
already referred to once before, Lingasani and 
Tiruvengada Manikkam. It refers to a deposit 
of 230 panam to be applied as usual for services 
during the return of Govindaraja after distribut¬ 
ing holy water from the AlvSr 1%rtham and on 
other occasions. We pass on to No. 69 from 
there of 1457 (26th December 1535). This 
is an agreement with Rayasam Ramaehandra 
Dikshitar already referred to, as perhaps an 
officer of the Secretariat of Achyutaraya. Among 
the services provided for, there is reference to a 
garden of his own and a pavilion within it. He 
made a deposit of 5,000 panam which together 
with a deposit of 150 by Bhattarpiran Aiyan, and 
another 300 by Kondaiyyan were to be applied 
as usual for the improvement of temple lands. 
The donor’s share of the prasadatn was to be 
received by himself alone, and these services were 
recorded as intended for the merit of his mother 
Nagamma. The next is No. 61 of the same date 
and is an agreement with Rama Bhattar, son of 
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Chandragii’i Bhutanatha Sittar Bhattar. He is 
also said to have had a garden and a pavilion on 
the hill. He is also stated to have constructed 
the Agrahara, Tiruvengadapnram, to which 
Raghnnatha, that is, Rama, was to be taken daily. 
The amount deposited was 1,000 panam with other 
Slims in addition yielding ultimately a revenue 
of 365 panam to the temple, for a certain number 
of food-services. The next is No. 64 of !§. 1457 
(8th January 1536). This is a donation by 
Basavarasa, son of Chandigai Obaladeva. He 
is said to have had a mantapa of his own in front 
of the main gopura of the temple. He made a 
deposit of 200 panam for this service. The next 
is No. 66 of date S. 1457 (17th February 1536). 
This is again a benefaction by the wife of Periya 
Tirumalaraja. The name is here given as I’adu- 
koiiamman, probably a different person from the 
one already mentioned. This refers to a deposit 
of 150 varSha in the temple treasury to be applied 
as usual. The donor’s share of the service was 
to be made over to her Acharya, ^rlrangam 
Kandadai Appan. The next two documents of 
importance are Nos. 72 and 74 of 1457 (26th 
February 1536), both of them referring to Saluva 
Timma. It is almost certain that it refers to the 
great minister of Krishnadevaraya, as No. 72 
actually mentions his brother Saluva Hovindaraja, 
The document itself is stated to be a sale-deed 
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of the prasSda, the quarter share of the food 
offered to God given to the donor. The first 
refers to the sale regarding a service insti¬ 
tuted by Saluva Govindaraja, which he sold 
away for 4,600 panam in lieu of which Talla- 
pakkam Tirumalai Aiyangar was to enjoy in 
perpetuity the donor’s share of the prasada. 
Similarly No. 74 relates to a service instituted 
jointly by Timma and his brother Govindaraja. 
The donor’s share of the prasada was sold for 
6,203 pamtn. This again is an absolute sale of 
all that appertained to the donor’s share. In 
regard to these two documents and the transac¬ 
tions recorded therein, the following points 
require to be noted. Saluva Timma was a much 
respected and greatly honoured chief minister of 
Krish^adevaraya. His brother Saluva Govinda¬ 
raja was equally trusted, but more as a military 
man. He seems to have held positions of the 
highest trust and led the van in the invasions 
against Bijapur ending in the battle of Baichur. 
The information available hitherto was that at 
any rate Timma was overthrown from his posi¬ 
tion and was punished badly. His son set up 
in rebellion in consequence against Krishna- 
devaraya, and stood a siege in the fortress of 
Ramadrug. What had happened to him after¬ 
wards was not known. These documents make 
it clear that he was alive and still occupied a 
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position in the court of Achynta. But that he 
and his brother should be in a condition to sell 
away the donor’s share of the food for substantial 
sums of money makes one doubt whether the 
brothers held the same or similar positions of 
importance under Achyuta as they held under 
Krishna. It seems however that we cannot 
deny that they still occupied positions of some 
considerable importance at court. The next 
documents calling for attention are Nos. 77 and 78 
of 1458 (16th December 1536). This is an 
agreement of the stUnattar with Perumgon^ai 
Virappannan, son of Lepakshi Nandi Lakki ^etti. 
He made a deposit of 200 panam and assigned a 
revenue of 120 pa^am from a village in the 
Qan^ikottai Slrmai for a certain number of 
services to the temple. In the distribution of the 
produce figure the Venkata Jlyar, who looked 
after his garden and received one share ; an 
outsider resident Perarulala Ayyan, received half 
a share, and the Jlyar superintending the big 
temple (on the hill) half; another Brahman half 
and the temple accountant half. No. 78 is a 
donation by the same person of a gold cup 
weighing 330 units of superior quality of gold 
(ten mattu, lOJ being regarded the best quality), 
and valued at 5,000 pon. This is said to have been 
presented at the gate of Achyutaraya, and the 
previous benefaction was also for the merit of 
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Achyutadevaraya. This person seems to have 
been an officer of influence under Achyuta, and 
has to his credit the building of a temple at 
Narayanavaram for the merit of the prince. The 
next one No. 79 is of 1458 (15th December 
1586). This is a grant made by one ^rl Ranga 
Nayaka, son of Tuluva Vengalu Nayaka of 
Pa^aiyl^u of the fourth gStra, meaning that they 
belonged to the Sudra caste. It refers to a 
number of services during the year for which he 
deposited 650 pa^am on the usual conditions for 
the merit of the king, the queen and the prince. 
There is reference in respect of these services to 
a pavilion in his own garden, and the gardens of 
Rama Bhattar, and Ramachandra Dikshitar as 
well. The next one of importance is No. 81 of 
8. 1458 (12th January 1537). This is an agree¬ 
ment of the stanattar with Visvanatha Nayaka, 
sou of Adaippam Nagama Nayakar. It refers 
specifically to a mauiapa built by him on the 
banks of the AchyutarSya Kdneri. He deposit¬ 
ed 15,000 pamm on the usual conditions, 
and provided for a large number of food- 
services. The donor’s share of the produce, was 
to be made over to a Vaishnava Brahman, 
Appayyan, son of Uttama Madhavan, who kept 
the flower garden of Visvanatha Nayaka, and 
kept the mai^tapa in good repairs. The six 
fallowing records are all of them of the same 
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date and are benefactions of a similar character 
by other ofl&cers. No. 82 is a donation by a 
Krishnappa Nayaka, son of Chinnappa Nayaka. 
He deposited the same amount and is credited 
with a similar pavilion on the Achyutaraya 
Koneri, and that the donor’s share of the produce 
was to be received by a certain Nayanar, son of 
Perarulala Nayanar Appai. No. 83 is by a 
certain Bacharasa, son of Padirikkuppam ^rl Rama 
Aiyangar. There is a reference to his own 
maa^apa on the banks of the same koneri and 
the deposit is of the same amount. The donor’s 
share of the produce was to be received by 
himself alone. No. 84 is by a Rama Bhattar 
Ayyan, son of Chandragiri Bhutanatha Sittar 
Bhattar. The other conditions are similar to the 
above including the recipients of the donor’s 
share of the prasada. No. 86 is a similar benefac¬ 
tion by one Ellappa Odaiyar, son of Timma^^a 
O^aiyar of Vankapuram. The donor’s share of 
the produce offered in this case was to be made 
over to one Narayana of Chandragiri, who was to 
maintain the garden and the ma^^apa in good 
repairs. No. 88 is a similar donation again by 
^ingaraja, son of Salakaraja. The deposit is of 
the same amount, and he had a maniapa on the 
same kdnei'i bank, and the donor’s share of the 
prasdda was to be made over to the Acharya of 
his sister. This apparently refers to the queen. 
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and this ^ingaraja seems to be the third son of 
Salakaraju, the father of the qneen. We had 
hitherto known of the two sons of his, both of 
them known by the name Timmaraju, the elder 
and the yoxinger, and this one is apparently a 
third son. No. 89 is of interest, as it seems to 
refer to a renewal of an old document under 
orders of Achyutaraya. It is gone in parts, and 
does not make the piirport of it clear. The 
Devastanam editor suggests Saluva Timma, as 
the donor. There is nothing in the document to 
lead to that exactly. No. 92 of S. 1458 (17th 
January 1537) refers to a deposit of 1,230 pamm 
by one Nami Setti, son of Satayapajli Tippii 
^etti, resident of Krishnaraya Pattana, apparent¬ 
ly a part of Lower Tirupati from which the 
record comes. The record states that he pur¬ 
chased land from the weavers measured by the 
rod of 36 feet, on which he built a may,\apa to 
which Govindaraja as well as Achyutarayapperu- 
mal should be taken on certain occasions in the 
year. There is nothing else of interest in it. 
No. 93 is again of S. 1468 (28th December 1536). 
It is again an agreement between Tallapakkam 
Tirumalai Aiyangar and Saluva Timmarasu, son 
of Racharasu, thus making him unmistakably the 
great minister of Krishnadevaraya. This is again 
a sale-deed of the dorior’s share of the prasada 
for certain services of Tirumalai Aiyangar for 
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1,900 pa^atn. It is transferred to him so that 
he may live habitually in Tirumalai all the year 
round and maintain himself on this. No 94 
coming again from Lower Tirupati is of S. 1458 
(7th January 1637). It is an agreement with 
Rama Bhattar, son of Bhutanatha ^itta Bhattar. 
There is a reference to Vadirajapuram in Tiru¬ 
pati, where he had a garden of his own, in 
which he had installed an image of Gopala- 
krishna. It refers to a deposit of 1,7U0 pauam for 
the daily service of this God. The donor’s 
share of the produce was to be made over to a 
somebody else whose name is gone. Vadiraja¬ 
puram apparently has reference to the Madhva 
pontiff Vadiraja a contemporary and successor 
of Sri Vyasayogi, in whose name or in whose 
honour the town-suburb must have been built. 
No. 96 of S. 1468 (2nd February 1637) is a 
donation by one Tiruvengada Ayyan, a disciple 
of Alagiya Manavala Jiyar, and an outsider- 
resident of Tirupati. He made a deposit of 
460 pat^am for certain festivals in connection with 
the commencement of the recital of the works 
of Nammalvar, Periya Slvar, Kulasekhara Alvar, 
Tirumangai Alvar, and TJ^aiyavar (Ramanuja), 
and of some festivals in connection with 
GSviiidaraja in Lower Tirupati on the bund of 
the TirukkdnSri. This was to be applied as 
u«ual, and the donor’s share of the food was to 
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be made over for the use of the ^rl Vaishnava 
new-comers in the place. Document No. 97 is 
very badly broken up and even the date is gone. 
It is apparently a benefaction by the queen 
Varadaji Amman. One new piece of informat¬ 
ion in this is a reference in the body of the 
imperfect record to a pavilion of Muttaraiyar, a 
dynasty which played an important part in 
South Indian history before the Cholas. But 
Tirupati is rather a far cry for them. The 
next one is No. 100 of date 1459 (25th October 
1537). This is again a donation by Talla- 
pakkam Tirumalai Aiyangar. There is a refer¬ 
ence to God being taken to a pavilion construct¬ 
ed by him and into the pavilion in the middle 
of the tank Tirukkoneri. Then there is a refer¬ 
ence to a pavilion in front of some of the houses, 
probably his own. For meeting these expenses, 
he made over the revenues from two villages and 
some money grant as well. The document is 
gone in parts to be thoroughly intelligible. 
Document No. 101 is of the same year, Hevilamhi 
(22nd January 1538), and is a benefaction by 
Perumgo^idai Virappag^an referred to already. 
It refers to a deposit of 6,000 pa^am for certain 
services for the merit of the emperor Achyuta- 
raya. The next document of importance is 
No. 110 on the walls of the Yamunaitturaimr 
Uaif^pam of S. 1460 (6th September 1638). This 
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is a donatiou by Adaippam Baiyappa Nayakar, 
who claims to have constructed a pavilion on 
the bank of the Achyutaraya Kdneri. Further 
down there is a reference to his own pavilion in 
a garden. There is nothing else of particular 
importance. The next is No. 112 from the 
Govindaraja shrine. This is of date, 1460 also 
(9th October 1538). One peculiar feature of this 
inscription is that the emperor is given here 
the old Sahrva titles, and titles before the 
Saluva days, such as MaMma^Mesvara, Ariraya 
Vibhada, Bhashege Tappuvarayara Ganda and 
Muvarayara Ganda. We have not met with 
these titles in these inscriptions since the Saluva 
days. This seems to record an agreement 
among the weavers which prescribes the use of 
certain kinds of thread in a particular fashion, 
and the agreement is supposed to be of force in 
the interior parts (Ulnimdalam), and the exterior 
parts {Puramandalam) of Tondaman^alam. One 
interesting point in regard to this is, it seems 
to include a particular mode of weaving which 
should be done only by Muslims and not by 
Hindus. Any breach of this agreement involved 
a fine of twelve varahas. The next one is 
No. 115 of 1460 (24th November 1538). This 
is a donation by Venkatadri Ayyan, son of Tiru* 
malai Josyar, who instituted this service for the 
merit of a somebody else, it may be to the merit 
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of the emperor, or his own father. The service 
was of twenty-four food-services of two kinds, 
and one big lamp burnt with ghee. For these 
services he made over the revenues of a parti¬ 
cular village in the Pottappiniidu (division) 
yielding a revemie of 700 pon. The donor’s 
share of the food-service was to be received by 
himself. The next one is No. 122 of 1460 
(15th January 1639). The donor again is Periya 
Tirumalai Aiyangar of Tallapakkam, who 
instituted certain services for which he made over 
the revenues of a grama yielding 133 varahas. 
He bought the village in the Ganjikonda 
Slrmai from Bukkaraja and Timinaraja. 
The next one No. 123 of S. 1460 (8th Feb¬ 
ruary 1539) gives the full details of the temple 
village Kot^r which Achyutaraya bought, built 
a temple to Achyutapperumal and constructed an 
agrahara of 120 houses round it. He set apart 
twenty out of these 120 houses, with twenty shares 
of the Parittiputtur village, for the Brahmans in 
temple service ; and the remainder he made over 
as a pefmanent gift to other Brahmans. The 
boundary of the village is defined. The record 
comes from the locality east of the Kapila Tlrtham 
in Lower Tirupati. The next one is No. 127 of 
1460 (17th Mai'ch 1539). The donor in this 
case is the temple accoiintant Periya Solai, son 
of a Samayar Govindarajan, and refers to a 
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deposit of 3,000 paiiam to be applied as usual. 
The donor's share of the prasadam or service was 
to be made over to him. The next one is No. 129 
of 1460 (17th March 1539). This is again by 
Tallapakkam Periya Tirumalai Aiyangar and 
refers to a deposit of 2,000 pauani for a compara¬ 
tively large number of services throughout the 
year. It refers to a wanfapa in front of the houses 
of the BhaUars (temple-priests) and a pillar that 
he planted on the bank of the Tirtikhomri, on 
which a light was to be burnt every Thursday. 
The donor’s share of the services was to be 
received by him. No. 130 is of date 1460 also 
(17 March 1539). This is a donation by one 
Astigirinatha, son of the elder brother of Astigiri 
Nayaka of Puduppakkain. The donation was 
intended for the benefit of the donor’s daughter 
Vayambuni. The record states that the day of 
Adi Ayanavi, the first of Ashada every year was 
the commencement of accounts both in Tirumalai 
and in Tirupati. The next one is No. 134 of 

1461(7th June 1539)*and is a donation by Alvan 
Kovil Tiruvengada Ayyan, a disciple of Appa, 
the siiperintendcnt of Malaikkiniyanihran garden. 

* The name that appears in No. 134 above as MalaikiniyaninrUn 
has occurred several times before, both in tliis form and with the 
doubling of theas well. In this form the name Malikkiniyani^r^an 
would be rather irregular in construction and with no clear meaning, 
although a meaning could be made out. It is of course the name of 
the deity on the hill, and should be taken to mean that Ilis standing 
on the hill was to make the hill happy or pleasant. But we see 
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It provides for a large number of services in 
which there is a reference to his own Acharya, 
Kandadai Appii, on whose birthday the service 
was to be rendered, and then there is a reference 
to the birthday of his Paramacharya, Periya 
Appai. It is not clear whether this is the same as 
the previous one. Then there is a reference to a 
Daivanayakan Matha. What Matha was so 
called is not made clear. The deposit was 2,300 
panani to be applied as usual. The document 
ends in addition to the xisualtSVi Vuishndva Rakshai 
with the expression ^Srlmate Ramanujaya Ramaha\ 
the first time we meet with a salutation like that 
in the course of these inscriptions. No. 136 is of 
1461 (17th September 1539^, and is an 

immediately in the following records another form MalainiiirUn 
which w'ould he quite an intelligible name, meaning He Who stood 
on the hill, which is distinctly the feature of the deity Venkaiesa on 
the hill. It is open to doubt whether we could regard this as an 
abbreviation of tlie previous name, as by itself it is quite intelligible 
and regular in construction. In the documents following, such as 
No. 152, the very name occurs in another form, Malaikiiniyaninran. 
This would mean the God stood on the hill making the hill bow, which 
is a somewhat inappropriate term in the sense that the standing 
of God on the liill may make the hill come down as a whole. To 
describe that as bowing down would seem rather inappropriate, 
unless we import the notion that the hill where stands the temple 
of Sri Venkatesa is traditionally taken to be on the hood of the cobra, 
the whole of the Venkatachalam Hills extending from Srlsailam to 
Kalahasti being generally regarded as a cobra lying about coiled, 
Vengaijam constituting the bent hood on the highest part, Kajahasti 
being the mouth. On the basis of this, it is just possible to regard 
the name Malaikuniyaninran appropriate for VSnga^am. But the 
actual traditional authority for the name in this form is not quite 
clear, nor for the first term Malaikiniyaninfln, 
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agreement with one of the Nambis worshipping ^ri 
Venkatesvara. The Bhattar’s name is Venga^attu 
Uraivar, son of Malainihran Bhattar Appayyan 
of the Kasyapa gotra, Vaikhanasa sutra and 
Yajus Sakha. It refers to a service rendered 
to the God in front of his own house. Further down 
there is a reference to the Lakshmidevi Tiruaal, 
obviously the same as the one instituted by 
Achyutaraya. l'’he deposit is a comparatively 
small sum of 60 pa^am, but to be applied as other 
sums. The next one is No. 138, a document 
by the same donor and of the same ^aka year, 
but 9th November 1539. But there is another 
Bhattar associated with him. His name is given 
as Malainihyan Perumal, son of Karu^akara 
Bhattam Govindaiyan of the Bharadvaja gotra. 
Among the services there is mention of the reci¬ 
tation of Tiruppalli Elucrhi for GMnappiran 
(Varaha). The deposit amounted to 150 pauam 
to be applied as usual. The next document 
No. 141 is interesting as referring to a presentation 
by the same Ferumgondai Virappannan, son of 
Nandi Lakki ^etti. This time it is a presentation of 
a silver plate of 6,000 units of weight, and one cup 
of 900 units of weight, both of silver. This same 
donor made a present of a gold cup already as 
will be remembered. The date is about the same 
year corresponding to A. D. 1541. No. 142 of 
S. 1461 (30th January 1640) is a donation by 
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Hamimasani, the dancing girl, daugther of Uttida 
Timmaiya, already referred to before. A garden- 
mantapa built by her is under reference, and the 
donation is of the value of 820 panam to be ap¬ 
plied as usual. No. 141 is of interest and comes 
from the temple of Sri Kalyiina Venkatesasvaini 
at the village Mangapuram near Chandragiri. 
This and the next following one No. 145 are 
in Telugu and come from the same temple. 
It is of the same ^aka year 1461 (22nd March 
1540). This is a document by the same elder 
Tallapakkam Tirumalai Aiyangar who is here 
described as having found refuge in the diamond 
cage of Vedanta Desika’s feet. Vedanta Desika 
is described as propogator of the teachings of 
Ramanuja and is given the title Kacitarkika Kesari. 
Of course the additional title of the establisher of 
the path of the Veda is given to him, thus making 
it very clear that these Tallajjakkam people were 
devoted disciples of V'edanta Desika. The docu¬ 
ment refers to the son of this Tirumalai Aiyangar 
called Chinna Tirumalai Aiyangar, who is 
said to have built this temple, at least renovated 
it under the name Alamelumangapuram, which 
is described as a sarvamatiya agrahara. He 
installed there Sri Venkatesvara and his two 
consorts, and the attendant deities including the 
Alvars and Ramanuja. Further he set up the images 
of the PurvUchSryas including his own Acharya, 
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Annaniachiirya, and provided for the daily services 
in these temples. No. 145 coming from the 
same temple notes down carefully the birthday 
asterisins of tlic Alvars and the Acharyas referred 
to. The next one is No. 148 of S. 1462 (Ist May 
1640). This is an agreement with Venkatadri 
Ayyan, son of Tirumalai Josyar. This is a 
donation for service in the Govindaraja temple, 
for which he made over the village Gollapalli 
in the Panganiidu of Udayagiri Kajya, yielding 
an annual revenue of 120 yon. The donor’s share 
of the food-service was to be made over to the 
donor himself. ’Phe next noteworthy document 
is No. 152 of S. 1482 (Blst December 1540). 
This is an agreement of the slanaltar with Periya 
Timmapi»a and Chinna Timmappa, sons of a 
Basava Nayaka. The deposit is one of 15,000 
pauam as in the other cases of inliuential officials 
we have noted already, to be applied for the 
purpose of the food-services. One point of 
interest here is a reference to a vidhi (street) 
bearing the name Narasa Nayaka in which 
he had a maaiapa built in his name. The donor’s 
share of the food-seiwice was to be received by 
Sattada Appaiyan, son of Tiruttani Timmaiyan, 
a resident of Ramanuja Ayyan Tiruvidhi. The 
next one is No. 158 of S. 1462 (81st December 
1540). This is a benefaction by a certain Timma- 
rasa, Dalavdy of Achyutaraya, and son of 
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Pradhani Somarasa Ay van of Chandragiri. He 
is said to have belonared to Kasyapa gotra, 
Asvalayana sTitra and Eik Sakha. This is a^ain 
a deposit of 15,000 panam. He is also said to 
have a mantapa of liis own in the said Narasa 
Nayakan street. In addition to the deposit, he also 
made over the annual revenue of 150 reA’flf/pon 
from a village which is named Samapuram 
Tinnai in the Gokulaknnta Sirmai. The donor’s 
share of the prasada was to be received by 
himself. The next one is No. 155 of 1462 
(12tli February 1541). This relates to a Tolappa 
Periya Tirumalai Aiyangar. He provided for a 
service in front of the SankTrtana Bhandara in 
the temple of Tiruvengadamudaiyan, and made 
over a village Kilangunvam and a ktippam 
yielding a revenue of 300 rekai pon. He also 
paid a cash deposit of 450 panam to be applied as 
usual for a certain number of festivals throughout 
the year. Among the recipients of the donor’s share 
of the prasada are the ^rT Vislmavas in front of the 
Bhandara. The next is No. 156 of S. 1462 (13th 
February 1541). This is a benefaction by a certain 
Ekangi Perambala Aiyan, the superintendent of 
the Tiruvengadanathan Tirunandavanam. He is 
described as the disciple of Emberumanar Appan, 
who is said to be the grandson of Prativadi 
Bhayankaram Annan, otherwise Vediintacharyar. 
There is a reference to this 5.charya further down 
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in the course of this document, and the amount 
of deposit was 075 panam to be applied as usual. 
Among the recipients of the donor’s share 
figiires an outsider resident in charge of the 
Tiruvengadanalhan Maiha. The reference to 
the grandson of Prativadi Bhayankaram Annan 
on this date 1541 would give us an idea of the 
time in which Annan lived, and Annan was 
a younger contemporary and a disciple of 
Vedanta Desika during his last years and 
survived him. The next is No. 158 of 1462 
(27th January 1541). This is an agreement 
with Peruriigondai Vlrappannan already noticed 
several times. He also claims to have had a 
tnaniapa built in Narasa Nayakan Street. The 
deposit was 15,000 pons and the donor’s share 
of the service was to be received by himself 

V 

alone. No. 159 belongs to the same Saka year 
(27th January 1541). It is an agreement with 
Angaraja Nagappaiyan, avIio had constructed a 
wanfapaot his own in Narasa Niiyakar Anganam. 
We cannot be sure that this is ditferent from 
Narasa Nayakan Street. It may be. The deposit 
is again 15,000 and the donor’s share of the 
prasSda was to be received by himself alone. 
The next is No. 160 of 1462. The date does not 
appear to be quite regular. This is a benefaction 
by one Ulagappan, son of Set^lur Ponnambala- 
nathar of the Kausika gotra, Apastamba sufra 
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and Yajus ^akha. From the name this donor 
appears to be a Smarta Brahman who deposited 
800 panam to be applied as usual. The donor’s 
share of the service was to be received by him 
alone No. 161 is of date S. 1463 (28th May 
1541). This is a benefaction by Rayasam 
Kondamarasayyar, son of Timmarasaiyar. He 
had ,a garden and a maniapa in it in Lower 
Tirupati, to which Govindaraja was to be taken 
on certain festival days. He paid 233 current 
rekai pon and purchased land equivalent to it and 
made a further deposit of 1,200 pon to be applied 
as iisual. He was to receive the share of the 
donor’s prasada himself. This person Rayasam 
Kondamarasayyar was one of two nephews of 
the famous minister Saluva Timma. These were 
generals who distinguished themselves in war 
and were expert in civil administration, who 
were usually sent out to organise a government 
and an administration in provinces recently 
brought under Vijayanagara rule whenever it 
occurred. They were practically the right-hand 
men of the chief minister. Of course, being 
younger men, it is nothing strange they 
have lived on, perhaps holding office under 
Achyutaraya, while we see the uncles Timma 
and Govindaraja continued under Achyutaraya. 
No. 162 of 1463 (8th June 1541) is an interest¬ 
ing document, as the donor is a Sri Vaish^ava 
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lady by name Tiruvengadattar, daughter of ^iru 
Tiruvengada Chakravarti Aiyangar. The deposit 
amounted to 300 paaam to be applied as usual 
and the donor’s share of the food was to be 
received by the Vaishnavas of the locality. One 
share of another service was to be received by a 
Srinivasa Ayyan, son of Kandadai Tiruvenga^am 
Udaiyar. There is nothing else of interest in the 
document. No. 163 is of date S. 1463 (21st June 
1641) ; this is a donation by Yatiraja Jlyar, the 
Superintendent of the big temple (Periya Kovil 
,Kelvi), a disciple of Alagiya Manavala Jiyar, the 
superintendent of the Perarulalan Matha. He 
made a deposit of 820 pon for certain services, of 
which a part was to be received by the ^ri 
Vaishnavas of the locality and another part by 
the Jlyar himself. Then comes No. 166 of date 
1463 (,5th November 1641). The donor is 
Grovindaraja, son of Pachi Raja of the Kaun^f^iya 
gotra, Apastamba §utra, and Yajus Sakha. It is 
stated that he had a mantapa of his own and 
provided for a number of services for which he 
made over a village, the name of which is gone, 
from the income of which the expenses of the 
services were to be met. The donor’s share of 
the prasada was to be received by himself alone. 
The next document of importance is No. 168, of 
the same year Plava, which may be December— 
January 1441 or 1442. It is found in a detached 
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stone lying in one of the streets adjacent to the 
temple at Tmiinalai. This is an agreement 
between those in charge of the temple treasury 
and Salakaraja Siru Tirumalaraja, the younger 
of the two brotliers of the name, brothers-in-law 
of the king. This is a conveyance of land by 
sale. The document is imperfect, and in defining 
the boundaries of the land sold, there is a 
reference to the crowned queen Varadaji Amman, 
who is said to have constructed an Angam 
Tiruvtdhi in the place. Angam Tiruvldhi^ as was 
explained already, meant a pavilion in the middle 
of streets with houses surrounding it. The next 
document is No. 170 of 1463 (10th February 
1542). The donor is a Singaraja, son of Sala- 
kayyadeva Maharaja. This is the third son of 
Salakarazu the father-in-law of Achyuta. There 
was a ma^iapa constructed by hhn to which 
the God was to be taken on certain festival 
days. The deposit is, as usual with officers of 
high standing, 15,000 panam to be applied as 
usual. The donor’s share of the food was to be 
received by his own Xcharya, Tirumalai Tataiyan- 
gar, son of Tirumalai Sottai Kumara Tataiyangar 
of the Satamarshajja gotra, Apastamba sutra 
and Yajus ^akha. These people, father and 
son, by their g5tra, etc., bring themselves into 
connection with the family of Tolappar claiming 
descent from Tirumalai Nambi, the uncle pf 
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Ramanuja. The next is No. 171 of the same 
^aka date. But the other details are gone. The 
deposit is one of 600 paaam, and the recipient of 
the donor’s share of the prasada was the superin¬ 
tendent of the Van ^atakopan maiha. The 
next document of importance is No. 174 of 
S. 1463 (23rd May 1642). This is an agreement 
with certain Malai Perumal, whose father’s name 
is gone in the document. He is said to have con¬ 
structed a maniapa and a garden which he made 
as a piece of charity, to which the God was to be 
taken on certain festival days and made it over 
to his own 5.charya, ^rl Va^ Satakopa Jlyar. In 
honour of this Acharya he instituted a festival 
also, for which he made a deposit of 1,600 pa^am 
from the income of which the expenses were to 
be met. The last remark of importance is that 
the donor’s Share of the service was to be received 
by his own Acharya, Va^ Satakopa Jiyar. This 
last remark by itself, and much more therefore 
in combination with the others, indicates that 
this Van ^atokopa Jiyar, the Acharya of the 
donor in the year A. D. 1642 was resident in 
Tirupati to receive the prasSda. We get here a 
precise date for this Jiyar in addition to the three 
inscriptional dates we have already noted above; 
but those dates indicated a discrepancy in regard 
to the dates of the sixth and the seventh Jlyare, 
and leave the dates of the previous hve Jiyars in 
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some little uncertainty. But here this document 
of March 1542 referring to a Van ^atakopa Jlyar 
being a resident in Tirupati and receiving the 
donor’s share of the produce makes it that this 
Van ^atakopa Jiyar was resident in Tirupati in 
that particular year. After the Adi Van Satakopa 
Jiyar, the Van Satakopa Jiyar that comes in is 
the fifth, Narayana Jiyar, Parankusa Jiyar and 
Srinivasa Jiyar coming between them. We noted 
a date A.U. 1516 for Narayana Jiyar, and he 
must have been succeeded by Parankusa and 
Srinivasa before this Satakopa could come into 
office. Going merely by the periods of office of 
these Jiyars, the date given here A.D. 1542 would 
work itself down to almost the first year of his 
pontificate, making the first three Jiyars con¬ 
temporary with Krishna, the third and the fourth, 
and the fifth almost at the end of Achyutaraya’s 
reign, contemporary with Achyuta, the fifth and 
the sixth contemporary with Sadasiva and the 
seventh contemporary with Tirumala and ^ri- 
ranga. There is obviously an error in the associa¬ 
tion of the pontificates of the last two Jiyars, the 
sixth and the seventh Sashta Parankusa, and 
another Satakopa Jiyar. They must have had 
a much longer period of pontificate than those 
given to them by the Ma\ha accounts. Possibly 
the fifth one Satakopa Jiyar also had a longer 
pontificate. So.here we have a date A.D. 1542 for 
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the second Satakopa Jiyar, which enables us to 
readjust the dates of these Jiyars to some con¬ 
siderable extent. No. 175 is without date. The 
donor of this is one Appa Tiruvengada Aiyangar, 
keeper of the TiruvUliparappinan garden. This is 
said to be an order of the stanattar which perhaps 
means it is not a donation, much rather it is an 
arrangement for the distribution of certain food- 
services. It is however said to be in the name of 
the person above mentioned. The donor’s share 
was to be distributed between the Vaishnavas 
who recited the lyal, that is, the last section of 
the Prabandha and the superintendent of the 
Ma^ha, who was the keeper of the garden. Next 
we pass on to No. 179. The first portion of this 
inscription is gone and so the date. It seems to 
be a gift in sarvamanya of certain lands in the 
Avilali village by the inhabitants of the locality. 
The next is No. 180. There again the beginning is 
gone. But it refers to a deposit of 1,800 pawcw to 
be applied as usual for a certain number of ser¬ 
vices. Nos. *190 and 191 are ordinary documents 
of donations. Then follow a number which are 
imperfect and gone in parts. There are, however, 
some interesting references, say for instance. 
No. 196 refers to a Pudoliyar, Pudoli being a 
place containing a Vishnu temple in the Nellore 
District associated with the fatffily of the Yadava- 
rSyas. Then No. 249 refers for the first time the 
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Nadamuni, apparently the image of Nadamuni, 
and a certain food-service in a particular street. 
This is the first reference that we get to the first 
S-charya in Tirupati inscriptions. 

That brings Volume IV of the Devastanam 
Inscriptions, dealing with the inscriptions of 
the j'eign of Achyutadevaraya Maharaya, to a 
closer- The last date available in this group 
of inscriptions is the date of No. 174, which 
corresponds to the 23rd February A.D. 1642, the 
earliest date noted for Achyutai'aya being as was 
stated already, 14th January A.D. 1530. The 
number of inscriptions for this reign, although it 
is only twelve years, is larger than that of the 
previous period. All the inscriptions almost are 
uniformly dated in the reign of Achyutadevaraya 
Maharaya. As we have already stated, a certain 
number, comparatively a small number is by the 
king himself or the queen ; but a comparatively 
larger number is by his officers and other men of 
position. The far greater number, however, are 
from private individuals. Achyutaraya’s devo¬ 
tion is indicated not only by his own visits and 
presentations, to the God at Tirumalai, but also by 
other works of his benefaction, such as the build¬ 
ing of the Achyutapperumal Kovil, the reforming 
of the KapUa Tlrlha into Chakra T%rtha, and other 
measures already adverted to. On the whole, 
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these records of Achyutaraya leave in us the 
impression that he was a monarch pious and 
devoted to God Venkatesa and conducted himself 
accordingly. The example thus set would be 
followed by those of the court, and we find that 
the members of his court followed his example, 
more or less closely, in respect of their various 
donations to the temple. Of course, other note¬ 
worthy points have been drawn attention to. We 
find mention in the course of these records of a 
number of Vaishnava Acharyas, and some of the 
Jiyars of the Ahobala Ma\ha which lead to 
important conclusions in regard to their dates. 
A certain number of other Acharyas of influence 
generally, but not occupying any recognised 
positions, are similarly mentioned, so that, on the 
whole, these records leave in us the impression 
that in the reign of Achyutaraya Tirupati came 
in for a great deal of attention by the monarch 
and his court as pious devotees, and the temple 
itself was kept in a flourishing condition. Efforts 
of tlie previous period for developing the perma¬ 
nent resources of the temp^le are equally visible 
in this, and additions by actual donation are 
also conspicuously large. It may be said that 
Tirupati reached a very high state of prosperity 
in the reign of Krishnadevaraya, whose devotion 
to the temple was peculiarly great. 
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SADASIVARAYA OP VIJAYANAGAR. 

HOW SADASIVA SUCCEEDED TO THE THRONE. We 

now pass on to the reign of Sadasivaraya, who 
followed Achyuta, In several of the inscriptions 
of Achyuta we came upon a prince, his son, 
Chinna Venkatadri. Probably he was a com¬ 
paratively young prince, and what happened to 
him we do not know for certain. As a matter 
of fact, the reign of Achyiitaraya itself became 
obscure in regard to what took place after 
A. D. 1535, and the remaining years have been 
generally passed over by historians so far. 
But these Tirupati inscriptions take us to a date 
in March A. D. 1542, the last record in the name 
of Achyutaraya. Therefore it is clear that 
Achyutaraya lived down to 23rd March A.D. 1542, 
the date of this particular record. But Sadasiva’s 
records as ruler begin to appear about six or 
seven months earlier, the earliest known date 
referring to the year S. 1163, corresponding to 
21st July A.D. 1541. That would perhaps mean 
Sadasiva was formally installed as ruler in 
A.D. 1541. It is, however, stated in other records 
that Sadasiva was chosen crown prince in the 
year 1469, corresponding to A.D. 1537. This 
does not, however, make it clear whether this 
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nomination was intended to make Sadasiva 
succeed in preference to the young prince, 
Venkatadri. This prince Venkatadri was ob¬ 
viously young, but seems to have lived on to the 
end of Achynta’s reign. He is mentioned in records 
of Achyuta in A.D. 1541. A record of the 
following year in South Arcot refers to Venkata as 
Maharaja* of date Tuesday 22nd Augiist 1542. 
It seems then as if Achyuta died in or about 
25th June 1542, and his son prince Venkata 
succeeded to the throne normally. Then he 
must have been forced out of the throne by 
Sadasiva or others interested in him. Since 
Sadasiva was nominated for the succession by 
Achyuta himself, the dispute about the succession 
after the death of Achyuta may have been 
brought about otherwise than by any anxiety on 
the part of Sadasiva or his friends. If Ferishta is 
to be believed, the matter was pushed to an 
extreme by Salakam Tirumala the senior. Hav¬ 
ing placed the young prince on the throne and, 
perhaps suspecting designs on the part of Sada¬ 
siva and his friends, he seems to have put the 
prince to death and assumed the power himself, 
which at once called for intervention from Kama- 
raja and his brothers to take up the cause of 
Sadasiva. The position was soon aggravated by 
Salakam Timma calling in the assistance of the 


^ C.X M^Qr 62 ; see Sewell's ffist. Ins. of S* India p. 249. 
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Adil Shah of Bijapur with the result that Salakam 
Tirama was overthrown and Sadasiva was placed 
upon the throne by Ramaraja and his brothers. 
That according to Perishta was actually the 
course of events notwithstanding the very con¬ 
fused character of his narration of the events. 
In the actual circumstances of the case, probably 
Feri^hta’s is about the correct account. I am 
setting down here that account;— 

“Ramraj having expended the treasures of 
his military chest wrote to his deputy to send him 
a supply of money from Beejanuggur, in order to 
enable him to continue the war ; but the deputy, 
on opening the vaults of the treasury, and per¬ 
ceiving the magnitude of its wealth, instantly 
resolved on rebellion against his patron, and set 
at liberty the young Ray, having first induced 
Bhoj Tiruraul Ray to embrace his interest. The 
deputy now assumed the office of minister, and 
began to levy troops. Several tributary rays, 
who were offended with Ramraj’s administration, 
hastened to Beejanuggur to rally round their 
lawful King, and in a short time thirty thousand 
horse, and vast hosts of foot, were assembled 
under his standard at the city. Bhoj Tirumul Ray, 
apprehending that the slave, now the minister, 
might repent of his rebellion and eventually 
betray them to Ramraj, put his benefactor to 
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death, and assumed the management of affairs at 
Beejanuggur. 

liamraj, on hearing of this revolt, concluded 
a hasty peace with his enemy, and returned 
towards Beejanuggur; but being deserted by 
several of his officers, who left him on the route 
to join their lawful sovereign, he thought it 
advisable at jjresent to desist from war, and to 
rest content with his extensive jageer. A treaty 
was accordingly brought about between him and 
the young ray, by which Ramraj was suffered to 
remain in independent possession of his country. 
Quiet being now restored, the nobility, who had 
supported the revolution, left their sovereign 
under the care of his uncle Bhoj Tirumul, and 
returned to their several districts. Not long 
after this event, the uncle becoming ambitious 
of reigning, strangled his nephew, and seized the 
throne of Beejanuggur, and being a member 
of the royal family the nobility preferred his 
authority to that of Ramraj ; but in a short time, 
being unwilling to endure his tyranny and 
oppression, they became disaffected towards him, 
and invited Ramraj to return, and assume the 
administration of affairs. 

Bhoj Tirumul Ray, obtaining intelligence of 
their designs, despatched ambassadors with a 
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Bum of six lacks of boons,* and many valuable 
presents, to Ibrahim Adil Shah of Beejapoor, 
soliciting him to march to his assistance, in 
return for which he promised to acknowledge 
himself tributary, and to pay down a sum of 
three lacks of boons for every day’s march his 
army might make. Ibrahim Adil Shah, tempted 
by th,e greatness of offer, and by the advice of 

A H 942 Khan, moved from his capital 

in the year 942, and arrived at Beeja- 
A. D. 1535. without opposition, when he 

was conducted into the city by Bhoj Tirumul 
Ray, who seated him on the royal musnud, 
and made rejoicings for seven days. Ramraj 
and the confederate nobles now sent letters 
to the Ray expressing contrition for their 
rebellion, and assuring him of their future firm 
allegiance. They represented in strong colours 
the evil consequences of introducing the Mussel- 
mans into their country; that their temples and 
the idols would be defiled and destroyed, and 
that the children of all ranks of people, as in the 
times of the Bahmany kings, would be carried 
away into captivity. Ramraj, morever, swore 
never again to depart from his allegiance, if 
Bhoj Tirumul Ray u^ould cause the retreat of the 
King of Beejapoor to his own dominions. Bhoj 
Tirumul Ray, thinking he had now no further use 

• £ 240,000. 
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for his allies, requested the return of the Maho- 
medan army, and paid down fifty lacks of hoons*, 
the amount of the settled subsidy besides making 
presents to a vast amount to the king, among 
which were twelve fine elephants and some 
beautiful horses. 

Ibvahim Adil Shah had not yet recrossed the 
Krishna, when Ramraj and the confederates, who 
had bribed many of the troops in the city, broke 
their promises, and hastened towards Beeja- 
nuggnr, resolving to piit the Ray to death, on 
pretence of revenging the murder of his prede¬ 
cessor. Bhoj Tirumxil Ray, finding he was 
betrayed, shut himself up in the palace, and 
becoming mad from despair, blinded all the royal 
elephants and horses, and cut off their tails, that 
they might be of no use to his enemy. All the 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and other precious 
stones and pearls, which had been collected in 
the course of many ages, he crushed to powder 
between heavy mill-stones, and scattered them 
on the ground. He then fixed a sword-blade 
into a pillar of his apartment, and ran his breast 
upon it with such force, that it pierced through 
and came out at his back; thus pxitting an 
end to his existence, just as the gates of the 
palace were opened to his enemies. Ramraj 

• About £ 1,750,000 sterling. 
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now became Ray of Beejannggiir without a 
rival.*” 

THE EXPLANATION OF THE REVOLUTION. If 

Achyuta himself nominated Sadiisiva, Sadasiva 
should have succeeded without question. But 
during the later years of Achyutaraya’s reign, all 
the power in the state had been exercised by his 
brothCrs-in-law, the two Timmarazus, elder and 
younger sons of Salakarazu. It is probably they 
that found the accession of Venkata in their own 
interest, and possibly their rivals Ramaraja and 
his brothers wanted a change. This might have 
been because Sadasiva might have shown a lean¬ 
ing towards Aliya Ramaraja and his brothers, as 
Rama was son-in-law of Krishnadevaraya, and, 
as we know, Rama was already associated with 
Achyuta during the period of Achyuta’s regency 
for Krishnadevaraya, soon after A.D. 1525, 
perhaps owing to Krishna’s illness. Rama with 
the assistance of his brothers perhaps found their 
position in danger, and had to fight and dis¬ 
possess the Salakam brothers and take the real 
power in their own hands, Sadasiva becoming 
the ruler. It is probably this disputed succession 
that occupied the year A.D. 1542-43, and it is 
perhaps an echo of this which we have in a 
record of the 19th April A.D. 1543 which conveys 
the happy announcement of the enthronement of 

• Brigg's Ferishta III, pp. 82-85. 
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SadaHiva. Another record dated 6th Aiignst 
A.D. 1543 also refers to the joyous occasion of 
Sadasiva capturing Vijayanagar on a date 
equivalent to 6th August A.D. 1543. It is there¬ 
fore clear that Sadasiva was actually nominated 
to the succession in A.D. 1537, perhaps actually 
began to exercise authority in A.D. 1541. He 
must have formally become ruler in the follow¬ 
ing March A.D 1542, and then must have come 
in the dispute which lasted till April A.D. 1543. 
An inscription of date June A.D. 24,1545 actually 
says that Prince Venkata siicceeded Achyuta, 
and died soon after. The same record declares 
Sadasiva as having been placed on the throne 
by Aliya Ramaraja his brother-in-law who 

th\xs became the real ruler of the Karnataka 

• 

kingdom.* It is this war brotight about by 
the intrigues of Salakarazu Timmarazu, the 
elder, that perhaps gave him the name mad 
Tirumala, and brought about the influence of 
Rama and his brothers in the administration of 
Sadasiva. Taking therefore for the moment 
A.D. 1541 as the date of accession of Sadasiva we 
find the latest records of Sadasiva going down to 
1495, in the Tirupati inscriptions, to a date 
equivalent to 29th January 1574. But a date 
later by about two years is found elsewhere, 
corresponding to 9th May A.D. 1575, though 

• £. C. IV, No. 68. 
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Tirumala the younger brother of Aliya Ramarazti 
seems to give himself imperial titles in the year 
A.D. 1571, that is, six years after the battle of 
Talikota. Neglecting even these later years, 
Sadasiva would have had a reign of forty years. 

The number of records of the reign of 
Sadasiva in Tirupati is not larger than that either 
of Achyuta or Krishna, and the actual number of 
records of the ruler himself is much smaller. 
The number relating to the officers of the state is 
also comparatively smaller, the number of})rivate 
benefactions continuing as ever before. Perhaps 
an inference of a certain diminution of interest 
in the temple, in the ruling sovereign and his 
officers, may be a justifiable inference. If that 
were so, that would only confirm the reference 
we quoted before from a work, Mahisura Narapati 
Vijnyam that Ramaraya was a person addicted to 
vice and dice, and unfriendly to Brahmans and 
Gurus. Whether that was actually so or not, 
the lack of interest shown in regard to Tirupati 
would in a way confirm that position in regard 
to him. We shall now take up the inscriptions 
in detail. 

INSCRIPTIONS OP THE REIGN OP SADASIVARAYA. 

The inscriptions of Sadasivaraya begin with an 
introduction quite similar to that of Achyutaraya, 
and even Krishnadevaraya generally, and the 
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records are dated nniformly in ^aka dates with 
full details making it easy for verification. The 
earliest record of Sadasiva in the Devastanam 
inscriptions, Volume V, is dated 1463 corres¬ 
ponding to 21st July 1541, though the date of 
Achyuta’s death lies six or seven months ahead. 
The document is a benefaction by a ^rT Rama 
Bhatter, son of Tirumalai Josyar of Ye^^^lur, 
and refers to the grant of two villages one in 
Siddavattam ^irtnai and the other in the 
Padaividu Rajya, yielding 100 and 200 rekai pon 
(10 panatn each) respectively. The donor’s share 
of the food-service was to be received by ^rl 
Rama Bhattar alone. The next one is of the 
same date corresponding to 27th Jamiary 1542. 
This is an agreement with two Jlyars (ascetics). 
The first of them is called Kovil Kelvi Jlyar, 
which means the ascetic superintending temple 
affairs who is described as a disciple of Vanaina- 
malai Jlyar, and in charge of the garden and 
ma^iapatn, Alagiya Manavala Matham Another 
one is called Vanamamalai Jlyar, a disciple of 
Ramanuja Jlyar. These names perhaps show 
that they belonged to I'en Kalai section of the 
Sri Vaisli^avas, and were connected with the 
mafha at Vanamamalai in the Tinnevelly Dt. The 
donation by these people is to provide for a 
certain number of services on a number of 
occasions throughout the year, for which they 
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deposited 2,500 pa^atn to be applied as usual, 
and from the income therefrom the expenses 
of the services were to be met. There is one 
point calling for remark here, and that is a 
temple for Daivanayaka Peruma], a temple not 
met with so far. Among the recipients of the 
prasada, the document is here partly gone, 
happen to be the name Anandan Filial Jlyar, 
who is described as the Acharya of the donors, 
and Kovil Kandadai Annan, who were to receive 
a part. The next one calling for attention is 
No. 5 dated S. 1464 corresponding to 5th February 
1543. This is an agreement with the temple 
accountant, Devar Vamnga Varuvdr Vengadattu 
Arasu with the usual hereditary titles of the 
accoiiutants. He made provision for a food- 
service to Alarmelmangainachchiyar “who is on 
the chest of Tiruvenga^amudaiyan” for the merit 
of his mother Brahmattal. The donor’s share 
of the service was to be received by him. This 
description of the goddess being on the chest of 
God is worthy of remark. According to the 
Paurapic accounts God Vishpu is supposed to 
have given up Vaikuntha and come down to 
reside in Tirupati, because of Lakshmi, generally 
resident on his chest, having gone away from 
him in anger, because he took no steps to 
protect her efficiently when Rishi Bhfgu kicked 
Him on the chest, as he found Him asleep 
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while his duty was to be watching over the 
universe. Of course, according to the story, 
the kick fell on her, and that instead of punish¬ 
ing the Rishi for the insult offered to her, he 
apologised for his own seeming carelessness. 
Hence the God in 'I’irupati is supposed to be 
without Lakshml on the chest, and when he had 
married Padmavati, Lakshm! in human form, the 
foster-daughter of Akasaraja, he made a repre¬ 
sentation of her in gold, and made that a part of 
the jewel round the neck. Notwithstanding the 
absence of Lakshm! on him, it must be re- 

r 

membered, the God on the hill is named Srini¬ 
vasa, the abode of Sr! or Lakshm!. This 
contrariety is difficult for those not accustomed 
to Hindu philosophy to understand. With this 
tradition at the bottom of the temple in Tirupati, 
here is a specific statement in the inscription 
that Lakshm! was there on the chest. This is 
of course in conformity with the belief that she 
is never absent from him {Srl-Ampayini.) The 
next one is No. 6 of 1464 (16th February 1643). 
This is an agreement with the temple accountant 
Kuppaiyan. The inner street in Tirupati is 
here called, as in some previous records, 
Bhashyakarar Agrahara. A house in this street 
which was gifted to the superintendent of works 
in the temple, was taken over as a charity gift, 
and the said accountant built on the land a 
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small temple for Govinda-Krishua and a pavilion 
for the spiritual benefit of Timninra-ur-udaiyar, 
that is, the family of accountants. Provision was 
made for the daily food offerings of the image in 
this temple by the deposit of 1,500 pamm to be 
applied as usual, the donor’s share of the food 
being given over to the donor himself. The next 
record of interest is No. 11 of S, 1465 (5th Jan. 
1544). This is a benefaction by Matla Varada- 
raja, son of Pottarazu, grandson of Matla 
Somarazu. These are given the birudas of the 
family which state that they belonged to the 
Chola family of the solar race, and regarded as 
a distinct section from the Pottappi Cholas 
and even the Uraiyur Cholas. This Varadaraja, 
would appear from literature was a son-in-law 
of Krishnadevaraya, had married Krishnamba, 
daughter of Krishnadevaraya, the other daughter 
Tirumalamba, having married Araviti llamaraju. 
It provides for a certain number of food-services 
for the spirihtal merit of his mother Channamma, 
and other food-services for which he made a 
deposit of 312 pon. The donor’s share of the food- 
services was to be distributed among the Vaishna- 
vas reciting the lyal, lyarpS. This son-in-law of 
Krishnadevaraya does not appear in any of the 
records of Krishna or Achyuta before this. We 
pass on to No. 17 of S. 1466 (14th June 1544). 
This is a benefaction by one Bhayakar 
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Ramappaiya, son of Periya Timmarasa of 
Padirikkuppam. The document relates to the gift 
of the village Kulattur, an AgrahSra in lieu of 
three villages in the Koudapalli Strmai which had 
been gifted to the temple by his father yielding 
a revenue of 160 pon. In lieu thereof Ramappa 
gave half of this AgrahSra, as one half of it 
already was a charity gilt to the Brahmans of the 
Agrahara. This half gave an equivalent revenue 
of 150 pon. He also made over another village 
Koppoli in Manamaboli Slrtnai yielding a 
revenue of 350 pon, so that his gift provided for 
an annual income of 500 pon. With this income 
the previous arrangement of service by the 
father was to be conducted and a certain number 
of additional services instituted by the son. 
Another donor Krishnappaiyan is mentioned 
here, who made over five other villages 
yielding a revenue-income of 950 pon, and a 
certain number of services were instituted from 
this. The donor’s share of the produce of the 
first service was to be received by the donor 
himself. That of the second service was to be 
made over to a certain Srinivasa Aiyar, son of 
Udayagiri Deva^iia Bhattar, as a permanent gift. 
This Ramappaiyan was a distinguished officer of 
the state, and the grant by the father referred to 
in the body of the document, is a grant made in 
A. D. 1534 by the father, under Achyutturaya, for 
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the merit of prince Venkatadri, He was not 
only a distinguished administrator both under 
Achyutaraya and Sadasivaraya, but held import¬ 
ant positions even under Bamaraja. He was 
also a distinguished scholar and musician. The 
work Smramela KalSnidhi is a work ascribed to 
him. The next is No. 27 of 1466 (19th January 
1545). This is a donation by a certain Singaraja, 
son of Obalaraja for a certain number of food- 
serviees that he instituted. He made over the 
income from half the village of Ramappakkam in 
the Pajayam ^trmai, the other half being Agra- 
hSra. The income from the half was 100 rekai 
pon, and the donor’s share of the produce was to 
be received by himself alone. The next is No. 29 
of 1466 (equivalent to 19th January 15451 
This is a donation by Aliya Raniarajadeva 
Maharaja, son of Ranga, son of Araviti 
Bukkaraya. This is a donation for the spiritual 
merit of Sadasivaraya, and the donation has 
reference to the village Puduppattu in the Arya 
Strmai yielding a revenue of 200 port. It also 
made provision to Ramaraju’s sonTimmaraju for 
a food-service on DvddaH days. There are a 
certain number of other services besides. Lower 
down in the document another service is insti¬ 
tuted for the merit of Sadasivaraya Maharaya 
and ^r! Rangaraja, obviously the father of Rama- 
raja. There is another service again here by 
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Potopati Timmaraja, apparently one already 
referred to as the son of Ramaraja. It provides 
also for the maintenance of the Brahman who 
was reading the Tiruvengada Mdhdtmyam both 
in the hill and in the Govindaraja temple, who 
was rewarded with the donor’s part of the food- 
service. The next is No. 31 of 1466 (16th 
February 1546). This is a donation by a lady 
Tirumalamma, wife of Senbaga Kamayyar, who 
was the son of Adinatha of Vanavan Mahadevi. 
She deposited 4,000 pamm, and a supplementary 
deposit of another 100, which was to be applied 
as usual for the purposes of the various services 
instituted. Of the donor’s share of the services a 
part was to be given to the husband, and a smaller 
part to a daughter of hers called Alaynielmangai. 
No. 32 is of the same S. date, but 26th February 
1545. This refers to a donation by the dancing 
girls Lingasani and Tiruvengada Manikkam of 
1,600 pamm to be applied as usual. A part of 
the donor’s share of the food-service was to 
be given over to a Kumara Tata Aiyangar, 
and the rest was to be received by the donors. 
The next following is No. 34 of 1466 again 
(19th March 1544). This is by Tallapak- 
kam Periya Tirumalai Aiyangar already fami¬ 
liar to us. 'Phis is a service for Nammalvar at 
Kapila Tirtham on the car festival day for the 
Alvar. The deposit was 1,020 pa^am to be 
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applied as iisual for an income. The donor’s share 
of the prasada was to go to the donor himself. 
The next one is No. 38 of S. 14f’6 (6th March 
1645). This is a donation by a Lady Govindi, 
daughter of one Timmaiyan, of the shepherd 
caste, among Vaduhars (Telugns). She made a 
deposit for the spiritual merit of her father 
Timihaiya, mother Raghava Amma, and an elder 
sister Vengalu. There is reference here again to 
the beginning of accounts on the first day of 
Ashada (Tam : Adi) every year. There is a further 
reference to a mautapd in a garden belonging to 
her. The total deposit was 2,080 pamm to be 
applied as usual and the donor’s share of the ser¬ 
vice was to be received by her. No. 40 is of 
interest as making a donation of 100 pamm by a 
certain Krishna Mangai, daughter of Govindi, 
daughter of a Timmaiyan. A provision was to 
be made for a food-service to the person reading 
the Kau^ikapurdnam in the temple. This is 
generally done on the twelfth day of each fort¬ 
night. The donor’s share of the food-service was 
to be distributed among the Vaishnavas of the 
place. No. 41 of 1446 (11th March 1646) is a 
document of interest as it is of a dancing girl of 
Tirupati by name Senbaga Vengu, daughter of 
Tunga Chelvi Timmi. It is a deposit of COO 
pamm the income from which was to be used for 
the expense of the service. The donor’s share of 
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the service was to be received by her after provid¬ 
ing shares for her own Guru Kiimara Tata 
Aiyangar, another share to one Uriippattur 
Anandaiyangar, and a third to the reader of 
the Tiruoengada Mahatmyam, Vengadatturaivar 
(the same as the above'. No. 46 is of 1467 
(2nd Jnly 1545). This is a donation by a Naga- 
sani, who was sent over to the temple at Tirnpati 
by Achyutaraya. The latter part of the docu¬ 
ment is gone, and therefore the other details. 
The next is No. 47 of the same year (3rd July 
1645). This is again a donation by Tallapak- 
kam Tirumalai Aiyangar. Among the distribu¬ 
tion of money we meet with provision for two 
people at the conclusion of the SanJcJrtana, that 
is, the singing of poems composed by him ; simi¬ 
larly provision at the conclusion of the reading 
of the Sri Bhashya, both in the hill shrine and in 
the lower temple. The deposit was to be an 
income of 280 rekai pon for which he apparently 
made over a village; but, us there was some 
obstacle in the way of the carrying out of this, 
he made a deposit for meeting the expenses at 
the treasury, and was conducting the services, 
when he got sanction apparently for the village 
being gifted both from Sadasivaraya and Rama- 
raja. They are referred to as Sadasivaraya’s 
RSyasam (order) and Ramaraja Aiyar’s I'iru- 
mukam (letter), lie made a further deposit, along 
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with a disciple of his, of 386 relcai pon which was 
to be applied as usual, and from the income a 
certain number of other services was to be insti¬ 
tuted. The donor’s share of the services was to 
be received by him, as is generally the case with 
them. No. 51 of S. 1467 (5tb July 1546) is a 
grant by Vittalesvara of AravTdu, son of Timma- 
raja, son of Ramaraja, son of Bukkaraja. 
Among the services, the distribution of clothing 
to those that come for the festivals, and of the 
distribution of butter-milk at tlie front door of the 
temple are mentioned. It refers to a mxmber—a 
larger number—of services. Among them are 
mentioned distribution of money among the 
Nambimars, temple priests engaged in the service, 
and readers of Vedapuranam, reciters of the 
Tiruvdymoli, readers of the Venicatesvara Mdhat- 
myam, the astrologer who fixes days for festi¬ 
vals, etc. The total expenditure is made out to 
be 1,000 rekai pon, for which he made over three 
villages yielding respectively 500, 250 and 260 
rtkai pon. The donor’s share of the prasada was 
to be received by his Acharya, Sriranga, son 
of Kandadai Bhavanacharya. This Vit^laraja 
is the great officer of distinction who carried 
the arms of Vijayanagar down the whole 
length of the peninsula to Cape Comorin 
asserting the authority of the empire of Vijaya¬ 
nagar as against the ruler of the Tiruvadi 
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Rajyam, and the rebel chieftans like Tumbichchi 
Nayaka and Saliiva Nayaka. This troxxble 
actually began early in the reign of Achyutaraya, 
nay, the last years of Krishna really, and had 
been brought under control as a result of the 
campaign undertaken by Salakarazu Tirumala- 
razu. But it apparently cropped up again under 
Sadasiva and resulted in a protracted campaign 
in which both this Timmarazu Vittalarazu as 
he is called, and his brother Chinna Timma 
were engaged, till, in the year A.D. 1557, the 
Travancore ruler submitted and even paid a 
visit to Tirupati and made a benefaction to the 
Grod there. It was not merely the local trouble 
that was the cause of this vast campaign. The 
matter probably was complicated by the interven¬ 
tion of the Portuguese by an attempted invasion 
of the east coast and by their subsequent doings 
in Travancore. An additional stimulating cause 
was the work of conversion to Christianity, 
carried on a large scale in the southern dis¬ 
tricts, through the active exertions of Father 

Xavier. Of course Ramarazu Vittala was one 

• • 

among a comparatively large number of cousins 
who each played his own distinguished part in 
the course of Vij ay an agar history under Sadasiva 
and helped the administration under Ramaraja 
in the maintenance of Vijayanagar in undiminish¬ 
ed power. The next record of importance is 
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No. 53 of 1467 (15th July 1545). This is a 
benefaction intended for the spiritual merit of 
Sadasiva and Ramarajayya. The donor was a 
certain Timmarajayya, whose father’s name is 
gone in the document as it has come down to us, 
but seems to be the Timmarajayya of the Auk 
family, one of the cousins of Ramaraja and 
coming of the group going by the name AravTti, 
the family of Aravldu. This provides for a 
large number of services, among them the 
reading of the Tiruvengada Mdhdtniyani both 
on the hill and in Lower Tirupati for which 
two separate provisions have been made ; the 
reader was Anantaiyaugar, son of Uruppattur 
Tiruvenga^ayyau as he is called. This per¬ 
son is also described as Vengadatturaivar. 
The provision actually made was 13,220 pamm 
to be applied as usual, and the expenses 
met from the income. The donor’s share of 
certain services was to be received by Anant- 
aiyangar, reader of the Tiruvengada Mahatmyam. 
What was left over of the donor’s share after 
this was to be received by the donor himself, 
who is called here Potlapati Timmarajayyan, 
Ramaraja’s corisin already referred to. The 
next document is No. 55 of 1467 (2nd August 
1545) and is a donation by Tallapakkam Periya 
Tirumalai Aiyangar. The donation consisted of 
114 rekai pon, the income from a village called 
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Gandama Timmapuram yielding a revenue of 
100 rekai pon. For the rest of it he made a cash 
donation, and with two other small donations 
made by othei’s, his disciples, there was a cash 
donation of 16 rekai pon. Of the donor’s share 
of the sevice the full cooked food was to be 
received by Tirumalai Aiyangar himself, but the 
other eatables w'ere to be distributed among the 
^rl Vaishnavas. The next one of importance 
is No. 60 of 1467 (26th November 1545). This 
is a benefaction by one of the Nambis (temple- 
priests) conducting worship in the temple. The 
name of the donor is Vengadatturaivar, son of 
Malainihran Hhattar Appaiyan. He is described 
as belonging to the Kasyapa gotra, Vaikhanasa 
Sutra and of the Yajur Veda. He made a deposit 
of 1,155 pamm for certain services, among which 
there is a reference to a tank called Alarmel- 
mangai Samudram, which this donor is said to 
have constnicted along with a garden and a 
pavilion in it. Another of the Bhattars also made 
a donation of 185 pamm and among the services 
provided for is the reading of the Kausika- 
purd^am on Uttdna DvddaH. This is the 12th 
day of the bright half in the month of Kdrttikd 
(November—December) every year. There was 
another donor also who joined, who provided 
for a certain number of services as well and paid 
a donation of 97 pa^am making a total of 2,660 
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paaam to be applied as usual. The donor’s share 
of the services was to be received by themselves 
alone. ’I'he next docnment is No. 61 of the same 
S. year, but of 8th January 1546. This is a 
benefaction by a Devuraya llhattar, son of 
Udayagiri Narasinga Bhattar. lie had provided 
for a water-shed for which he constructed a build¬ 
ing* immediately to the west ot Vyasa Udaiyar 
mantapam, probably the pavilion belonging to 
the Vyasaraya Matha. He also provided for 
a water-shed at the foot of the hill in the place 
called smaller Grhat, for all of which he paid 1,600 
panarn to be applied as usual, from the income 
whereof the two water-sheds had to be maintain¬ 
ed. No. 65 is an imperfect document coming 
from the Govindaraja temple in Lower Tirupati, 
which has bxxt a few lines forming part of the 
inscription. These lines contain the interesting 
detail that the donor’s share of the services was 
to be made over to the donor’s Acliarya Vedanta 
Satakopa Jlyar, and his disciples for all time 
to come This, as we have noted already 
elsewhere is an important synchronism, as it 
brings this Jiyar into contemporaneity with 
Sadasiva, although there is no date or anything 
else of the record known. The next one is 
No. 66 of S. 1467 (25th March 1546). The donor 
is an official of the chief named Chinna Timm- 
aiyadeva Maharaja, who is described as the son 
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of Portapati Timmaraja, who himself was the 
son of Aravlti Bukkaraja. The person actually 
concerned, however is Devaraya Bhatta, who 
held the office of door-keeper of this chief, 
which means perhaps that he was the officer in 
attendance, lie is described as the son of 
Udayagiri Narasimha Bhattar, whose gotra, etc., 
are given. This seems to provide for a certain 
number of services to Vittalesvara Perumal, whom 
he seems to have installed within the premises 
of the Hanuman temple in the locality. It provid¬ 
es for a large number of services for which he 
provided a certain revenue to be derived from a 
pai’ticular village attaching to Tirucchuhanur, 
which is here given the alternative name of 
Varadarajapuram. He dug a canal from there at 
his own expense and called it Vittalesvaran chan¬ 
nel, and brought it to a village which he called 
Vittalesvarapuram. He also bought, in the course 
of the construction of this village, an AgrahSra 
gifted by one Bhayakara Ramappaiya in the 
village Kulattiir belonging to Nedunadu. He 
excluded half of the village as the Agrahara part, 
and made the remaining half into four shares, 
which he handed over to various people for culti¬ 
vating and paying the revenue for the services of 
Vittalesvara. He also made over to the temple 
the yearly contributions paid by the Komatti 
merchants of 30 rekai pon, and, with this total 
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revenue, met the expenses of the services institut¬ 
ed. The donor’s share of the services was to be 
distributed among those who habitually come to 
visit the place for purpose of worshipping God. 
No. 67 also comes from the Govindaraja shrine 
and belongs to the S. year 1468 (11th March 
1646). This is an agreement with two members 
of the temple* accountant family. These made 
over to the temple one irrigation channel cons¬ 
tructed by them at their own expense, and then 
a part of the village which they purchased for 
400 pon, a donation of 120 by the Tiruvengadattu 
Arasu, another 20 from a Siddhaiyan, another 300 
from one called Bhuloka Siddhaiyan, making a 
total of 410 in cash, or 840 all told to meet the 
expenses of the services enumerated. There was 
an additional donation of 126 pamm from another 
individual, which was also added to this constitut¬ 
ing the whole deposit one of dQb pauam. This was 
to be applied as usual to produce an income, the 
donor's share of the prasada being received by the 
donors, each donor receiving his particular share. 
The next one No. 68 is also from Lower Tirupati 
of the same year (20th June 1646). The donor 
is Tallapakkam Periya Tirunialai Aiyangar. It 
refers to a temple of Dakshina Narayana Perumal 
installed by him in the lirthavari mau^apam at 
Alvar Tirtham. For a certain number of services 
to this deity, he made over 2,300 panam to be 
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applied as nsnal for an annual income. The rest 
of the document is gone. Then follows No. 70 
from Tirutnala of 1468 (20th June 1546). 
This is an agreement with a certain number of 
people, whose office was to keep watch at the 
large gateway of the Tirumalai temple. Then 
all these are named, and, among the services 
mentioned, there is reference to a pavilion called 
Tiruveituvar, hunter-folk who are regarded as 
the principal inhabitants of the hill. There was 
also a donation made by a certain Tirumagal, 
daughter of Elli. The total of these donations 
make 570 pamm to be applied as usual for an 
annual income. The donor’s share of the prasada 
was to be received by each donor. No. 71 is of 
1468 (17th July 1546). The donor is a son of 
Tallapakkam Tirumalai Aiyangar, the elder by 
name Tiimvengadanathan. He made provision 
for an elaborate series of services and gifts. 
Among them there is provision for a service on 
the birtliday asterism of Tuppil Pillai, which 
is the Vaishnava orthodox name for Vedanta 
Desika. To meet the expenses of these he made 
over the revenue of the village of Chandalfir in 
the Koiidavldu Slrmat with a revenue of 500 
oarahas, and another village Mallavaram yielding 
120 varahas. The donor’s share of the services 
was to be distributed among the Vaishnavas com> 
ing for worship. This Tiruvengadanathan of 
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Tallapakkam is the author of a Telugu work 
Ashta Mahishi Kalyanam.. The next is No. 74 of 
1468 (23rd July 1546). This is an agreement 
oi the slanattar with Tiruvengada Manikkain, 
daughter of Tippasani of the dancing girl commu¬ 
nity. The interesting detail is given here that 
the girl was given the title Tiruvengada 
Manikkam, and, on that occasion, the stanattUr 
and Potlapati Timmaiyadeva Maharaja already 
referred to, presented her with a small palanquin. 
This document makes provision for one unit of 
food in Tirumalai and one in the Goviudaraja 
shrine for her; also two other food-services on 
the occasions of the God being taken over to a 
garden built by her, as also another service in 
the temple itself. The stanatiar agreed ixpon 
this provision for her permanently. The next 
one is No. 75 coming from Tiimmala also 
of the same S. date but 13th August 1546. 
This is an agreement with one ^rlpati Obala 
raja, son of a Mahamandalesvara Manx Razu 
Ramarazxi, that is Maru Razxi's son Ramarazxi. 
The gotra, etc., given show that they probably 
belonged to the family of the AravTti chiefs. 
The revenue of 300 solid varahas coming from 
the village Perur in the Gomakkarai Sirmai 
of Mela^ainadxx was assigned. The income from 
this was to be applied for the purpose of the 
services instituted. The donor’s share of the 
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service was to be received by the donor himself. 
We pass on to No. 78 from Lower Tirupati of 
1468 (21st September 1546). The service was 
apparently instituted for the merit of Raniarazu 
by Timmarazu, son of XravTti I'immarazu, 
one of the cousins of Rama. This chief built a 
pavilion to the south-west of Achyutaraya Koneri, 
and a pavilion by ViUis (a class of hunter-folk) is 
also under reference. The document is imperfect 
and does not even contain the details as to the 
actual amount of the donation. Then follows 
No. 79 of the same S. year (18th October 1546). 
This is an agreement with Potlapati Rangarazu, 
son of Aravlti Narapparazu. There is a specific 
reference to a Vanamamalai Jlyar’s Ma\ha at 
Tirupati. The assignment made was 370 rehai 
pon from the village of Racherla in Vitadoni 
^irtnai. The donor’s share was to be given to 
the donor himself. The next one is No. 81 of the 
same S. year (13th October 1546), the donor being 
Timma^a Udaiyar, son of Ellappa Udaiyar of 
Venkapuram. The deposit was 12,000 paijam to be 
applied as usual, the income from which was to be 
used for the services. A part of the donor’s share 
of the service was to be handed over to a Venka¬ 
puram Narayana ^etti, who was to make use of 
it for a water-service in a pavilion constructed by 
the father of the donor at the foot of the hill. 
The next one is No. 86 from Lower Tirupati of 
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the same year (13th January 1547). This is 
an agreement with Sevvu Nayaka, son of ^inga 
Nallappan of the Gaydapala of the Vejlala 
caste belonging to the Pangu Nadu. This pro¬ 
vides for a certain number of services by a 
number of people in addition to this particxalar 
donor. The principal shrine involved is the 
liamh. temple in the locality. The total of the 
number of these donatioxis comes up to 2,480 
pamm, the donor’s share of the service to go to 
the various donors. It is interesting to note that 
No. 88 of the same year is an agreement with 
the temple servants who carry on the food- 
services in the temple. It is a record of a number 
of donations that they made for certain services. 
We pass on to No. 92 from Lower Tirupati of the 
following S. year 1469 (3rd June 1647). The 
donor in this case is the Acharyapnrusha, Srini¬ 
vasa Aiyangar, son of Ixlttur Tirumalai Nambi 
Kumara Tata Aiyangar of the Batamarshana 
gotra, etc., which means that they belonged to 
the Tolappar family. It is an elaborate docu¬ 
ment involving a large number of services and a 
certain number of gifts both by way of money 
and of revenue from villages made by a certain 
number of people, among whom the descendants 
of Tirumalai Nambi and Tolappar figure largely. 
The donor’s share of the service was to be 
received by the donor himself. The next is No. 93 
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of the same year 1489 (8th June 1547). It 
is an agreement with a Peiadli-kodnku Timma- 
raja, son of Mannmaboli Kamparaja, who is 
described as belonging to the Arya vaniSa. 
whatever that means (probably Kowa^tis). He 
assigned the revenue of three villages amounting 
to 200 rekai pon, and provided ior a large number 
of services, among which incidentally there is 
reference to a pavilion built by him. The donor’s 
share of the prasada was to be received by him 
alone. No. 95 refers to the grant of a part of a 
food-service to a Brahman Kona Madaiyan said 
to be an officer in the employ of Baiyappa 
Nayaka Krishnappa Nayaka, who seems to have 
been again connected with a Ramarajayyan, son 
of Bukkaraja-Tirumalaideva Maharaja. We 
cannot determine the exact relationship of this 
Ramarajaiyan, as the document is imperfect. 
No. 96 is of 1469 (28th June 1547) and 
refers to two small donations, of 7 rekai pon 
each, by a certain Perarulala Aiyan, keeper 
of the Tiruvengadanathan garden, and a simi¬ 
lar donation by a certain Timmaraja. The 
donor’s share of the prasada, after certain other 
disposals was to be recieved by him. No. 97 
is of S. 1469 (8th July 1547). This is a donation 
by a lady Tirumala Amma, daughter of a 
Kamaraju, whose gdtra, etc. are given. The 
donation consisted of 300 paaam to be applied 
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as iisiial, the donor’s shai’e of the prasada being 
received by her alone. We next pass on to 
No. 100 of the year Plavanffa (14th November 1547), 
and refers to the Vittalesvara temple recently 
extended and completed probably. This refers 
to a donation of 120 rekai pon made up of the 
rent of 30 collected from buildings built by 
Potlapati Timmarajaiya, a grant of 10 pon. 
made over by pearl merchajits, another 12 
collected from the rent fi’om tlie shops on the 
land of Vittalesvara temporarily put up in the 
month of Purattasi, making 52 rekai pon in all. 
Taking along with it the sum of 70 standing over 
from older donations, this made up 122 rekai pon. 
The donor’s share of the prasada was to be 
received by Devaraya Bhattar presumably. 
No. 101 is of 1469 (24th November 1547). 
This is an agreement with Papu Timmaiya 
Maharaja, son of Aravlti Ramarazu Timmaiya- 
deva Maharaja. Papu Timmaiya was the brother 
of Ramaraja Vittala already referred to and a 
cousin of Riimaraja, and the donation consisted 
of 100 rekai pon from the village Kottur in 
Palaiyam Slrmai made over by this donor. This 
together with 1,565 panam, which the Komattis 
had deposited for the spiritual merit of Potla¬ 
pati Ramarazu Chinna Timmaiyadeva Maharaja, 
another cousin, was to be applied as usual 
and the expenses of the services should be 
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met from the income. The donor’s share of the 
prasMa was to go to the KomaUis themselves 
who made the larger part of deposit. Then we 
come to No. 102 of S. 1469 (1st January 1548). 
This refers to a deposit made in addition to the 
one made by ^evvu Nayakar before by Potlapati 
Ramarazu Chinna Timmaiyadeva Maharaja. 
The deposit amounted to 50 rekai pon, from the 
income whereof, as usual, the expenses of the 
services were to be met. The donor’s share 
was to be received by Bevvu Nayakar. We 
then pass on to No. 117. This is a record on the 
Yamunaitturaivar mati^apam in Tirupati for 
certain services in the temple of Vit^lesvara by 
Udayagiri Devaraya Bhattar already referred to. 
The document is otherwise imperfect. The next 
one is No. 118 of S. 1469 (8th Jiily 1547). 
This is an agreement of the stanattar with one 
Chinnamarasa, son of Kllamarasa. This is 
provision for certain services, for which the 
income of 300 rekai pon from the village ^rl 
Ramachandrapuram, otherwise Venkayilappattu 
in the KondavTdu Sirmai was provided. Among 
the services referred to happen to be one for 
Vittala Perumaj. The donor’s share was to be 
received bv Chinnama himself. Then follows 
No. 120 of 1470 (6th May 1548). The name 
of the particular donor is gone in this, and the 
amount of donation is 300 rekai pon constituting 
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the revenues from two villages in the Nellore 
District, which were formerly given by Achyiita- 
raya as a gift to a Tirumala Somayaji. The 
donor’s share of the service was to be received 
by Venkapnram Rayasam Hariyappa’s son Lakka- 
rasa. No. 121 is of S. 1470 (16th August 1548). 
This is an agreement with Ettur ^rlnivasan 
belonging obviously to the well-knownTatacharya 
family. He made a deposit of 400 panam, which, 
together with another small donation from 
another of 50, was to be applied as usual for an 
income. The donor’s share of the prasada was 
to go to the two. No. 122 is of the same date 
but of 18th March 1549. This is an agreement 
with Narapparaja, son of Nandiyala Narasinga- 
raja. This family was connected with the 
family of Ramaraja as cousins of the same 
degree as the other family. This refers to the 
setting up of the Dvdrapdlas in the Govindaraja 
shrine by this Narapparaja. He also instituted 
certain services for which he made over the 
revenues of two villages, Pallippatjtu in Nagari 
Sh'mai and Gttndipundi in Anjur division yielding 
a revenixe of 100 rekai pon, from the income 
whereof food-services to the Dvarapalas were to 
be provided, the donor’s share going to the donor 
himself. Then we pass on to No. 125 of 1472 
(2nd October 1550). This is a donation by a 
certain Kon^uraja, son of Konetiraja, son of 
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Aravlti Ramaraja, again cousin of the well-known 
Ramaraja. lie made over for the purpose of 
certain services in tlie Nammalvar shrine for the 
feeding of certain Vaishnavas the revenue of 
eleven villages named, amounting in all to 6,713 
rekai pon. This large sum was to be spent in 
feeding a number of Vaishnavas in the Ajvar 
shrine in the Rammujakuha, and for the payment 
of a large number of servants and others 
engaged in the various services. The donor’s 
share of the service was to be made use of for 
feeding Vaishnavas in the BSmanujakuia he 
himself built in the Sri Bhashyakar Agrahara 
the inner Aiyangar Street, in Lower Tirupati. 
The next one is No. 127 of S. 1473 (10th May 1551), 
This is an agreement with one Surappa Nay aka, 
son of Potlappa Nay aka providing for a pretty 
large number of services through the year, for 
which he made a deposit of 400 rekai pon, 
by making over the revenue of the village 
Villianallur in Viluppuram Slrmai of Tiruvadi- 
rajya. The donor’s share of the service was 
to be made over to the temple authorities. The 
next one No. 129 of S. 1473.^8th July 1551), 
is an agreement with a certain Rayasam Venka- 
^dri, son of Viramaraja Timmaiya. A number 
of festivals get to be mentioned in the course of 
this service, which is really interesting. The 
first is a Pura{^i festival instituted by KSijiavan 
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Perundevi, the queen of Sundra Pandya. Then 
there is an festival started by Devaraya, 

Maharaya, then a KSrttiha festival by Bukkaraya 
Maharaya; then a 2'ai festival started by 
Krishnaraya; then a festival in the month of 
Ma§i started by one Ariyan ; the festival in the 
month of Panguni instituted by Vira Narasinga- 
raya f a Chittirai festival instituted by the 
accountants of the temple; and a festival in 
the month of Ani instituted by Tallapakkam 
Periya Tirumalai Aiyangar. In the same month 
another festival was instituted by Eamaraja 
Chinna Timmaraja. These and a number of other 
days in the year are mentioned during which cer¬ 
tain services had to be rendered for all of which 
he provided 1,030 rZkai pan, the revenue of three 
villages, 700 from the village Tesur in Sahadu- 
vaccheri Slrmai, in Kalavaipparru, Meyyur- 
nadu, Palkuhrakkottam, PadaivTdu-rajya; another 
200 from the village Vilanjineru, Sahaduvaccheri 
Slrmaif Tanikai-nadu, Kunravardhanakkottam of 
Chandragiri-rajya, Narayanapuram, and another 
130 from a village Timmasamudram in Gandi- 
kotta Slrmai. The donor’s share of the service 
was to be made over to him. Then we pass on to 
No. 133 of 1473 (lOtli March 1552). The donor 
is again Kon^uraja, son of Koneti Aiyan, son of 
Mah5ma^^aleivara Eamaraja. This refers to a 
number of revenue sources for which he paid the 
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equivalent, and made further other changes for 
the total amount of revenue from the Agrahara 
in Tirupati. The donor’s share of these services 
was to be made over to the Nammalvar 
Ramanujakuia in Tirupati. The next document 
is No. 138 of S. 1474 (1st August 1652). This is 
an agreement with one Tirumalai Nayaka, son of 
Balu Nayakar of Arni. For a certain number of 
services that he instituted, he made over the 
revenue of 80 rekai pon from a village Tatchur, 
Attimalaippattu on the northern side of the 
Seyyar in Tatchur-nadu, Gandagbpalan Payni, 
Rajaghambhira-rajyam in Palkiuirakkottam of 
Pa^aivldu-rajya in Jayamkondacholamaijdalam. 
The donor’s share was to be made over to himself. 
The next one is No. 141 of 1475 (26th May 1553). 
This is a benefaction by Koy^uraja, son of 
Mahania>}dalesoara Ramaraja Koneti Aiyan. 
This refers to a donation of 400 rekai pon to be 
derived from the village Nagari, the donor’s share 
of the services going to himself alone. No. 143 
is a record in a stone in Tirupati regarding the 
devotion of ^rT Rangaraja to the God. No. 160 
coming from Tirumalai of S. 1475 (3rd February 
1554) is a document which purports to record 
a grant made, with pouring of water, by 
Sadasivaraya. The document is gone into parts, 
but seems to refer to the disposal of parts 
of the food-services relating to a service instituted 
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by Ramaraya and Achyutadevamaharaya in 
favour of a certain Brahman. More could not 
well be made oiit of the document. No. 151 
is of the same S. year, but of date 15th February 
1554. This is a donation by Pendli-koduku 
Timmaraja we have already referred to, son 
of Manumaboli Kamparaja. tie made over the 
revehue of three villages named amounting 
to 200 rekai pon. But, as there was some 
obstruction in the way of this revenue coming 
in regularly, he made over the revenues of 
another grama (village) Vattalur in the Padirik- 
kuppam ^irmai yielding 200 rekai yun. No. 153 is 
of 1475 again (19th February 1564.) This is a 
donation by Tiruverinadaiyan and Tiriivengad- 
aiyan, both sons of I’aUapakkam Periya Tiru- 
malai Aiyangar. As usual it is an elaborate 
document laying down the whole details. They 
refer to two separate donations by the brothers 
bringing in an income of 730 lekai jyon. The 
donor’s share of the produce was to be received 
by one of the brothers. No. 164 is of 1473 (2nd 
July 1654). The donor here is Konduraja, son 
of Mahamat}dale§vara Ramaraja Koneti Aiyan, of 
the same Aravlti family. This is a grant made 
by him to the Rdmanujakuta in Tirupati. This 
refers to a grant made by Sadasivaraya, for his 
own merit, to the Rdmanujakuta of Nammalvar. 
This refers to the revenue from a certain number 
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of taxes which have been made over for the 
purpose of this liSmanujakula, and this gift was 
intimated by a letter to the various governors of 
the divisions concerned. This document just 
confirms this gift. A number of these minor 
taxes are mentioned, as also the number of divi¬ 
sions round about Tirupati. Sixteen such divi¬ 
sions happen to be mentioned which might all be 
included in the central region, the Tonda- 
man^alain proper and round about. The docu¬ 
ment contains the following interesting details, 
that this order was communicated to Tirupati 
and to the Dorais, officials in charge, of the 
districts {Slrmai). There is the further state¬ 
ment that 200 bulls bearing the stamp of the 
swan {Hamsa) were also made over for the 
purpose of doing the carrying work. The 
next inscription No. 155 is of the S. year 1476 
(11th November 1554) and is an agreement with 
Aravlti Ramaraja, son of Sri Kangaraja, son of 
Bukkaraja Ramaraja. This is a gift of four 
villages, namely Singalabavi in Raichur &trmai, 
Valagolil village in the Mudgal Strmai, and two 
villages, Yaralaccheri and Makalippattu in the 
Peripakkam Strmai yielding a revenue of 4,000 
rekai pon. Tliis makes provision for large quanti¬ 
ties of the articles to be supplied from the 
treasury for the food-services instituted. The 
donor’s share of the prasada was to be made 
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over to the occapaiits of the Nammalvar Rama- 
nujakuia built by Kouduraja, son of Maha- 
maadalesvara Timmaraja Koiieti Aiyan, a cousin of 
Ramaraja. No. 156 is of date S. 1477 (14th April 
1555) This is a grant by another member of 
the Aravlti family, Papu Timmaraja, son of an 
uncle of Ramaraja. There is reference to a 
manihpa constructed in the east street of Tiru- 
malai by him, and makes provision for a certain 
number of services to the God on certain occa¬ 
sions when taken round to the nia^iapa. He 
made over the revenue of a village called 
Venadu, the name of the Slrmai is gone, yielding 
a revenue of 250 rekai pon. The donor’s share 
of the prasada was to be distributed as of old. 
The next one of importance is No. 158 of S. 1479 
(14th September 1557). This is a benefaction 
by the king of Travancore (Tiruvadi-rajya) for 
the spiritual merit of MahdmaiidalUvara Vittala- 
raja, another cousin of Ramaraja. He made over 
the revenues of a village Kulayapattam in a 
division, the name of which is gone, on the banks 
of the Tamravarni yielding a revenue of 350 
rekai pon for a service both on the hill and in 
Lower Tirupati. The donor’s share of the 
services was to be given to one ^rlnivasan, son of 
Nambiyar (temple priest) Timmaiya of the ^rl- 
vatsa gotra and Vaikhanasa siitra. This document 
of A.D. 1557 is of importance as confirming 
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the extension of Vijayanagar authority down to 
Cape Comorin, and even into the kingdom of 
Travancore at the time. It was about this exten¬ 
sion and assertion of Vijayanagar authority that 
Father Xavier, and the Portuguese priests 
generally, complain in their correspondence as 
interfering with their free conversion of the 
fisher-folk of the coast. The next one is 
No. 169 of S. 1479 (19th Januaiy 1568). This 
comes from the Govindaraja shrine, and is an 
agreement with Tiruvenathan, son of the well- 
known Tallapakkam Tirumalai Aiyangar. As 
usual with these Tallapakkam grants, it provides 
for a number of services through the year in 
complete detail. The total expenses were 980 
pon for which he assigned the revenue of the 
village of Kottilr belonging to Serumahanai in 
Perambakka-rajyam. The donor’s share of the 
service was to be received by himself alone. The 
next one is No. 161 of 1480 (19th May 1558). 
This is a donation by Abbalaiya, son of Kara- 
nikkam Kamarasa. This refers to a garden 
which he constnxcted on the road to Chandragiri 
to the east of the new tank called Ramanuja, 
and to the south of the garden of a Chandigai 
Basavarasa. It makes provision for a certain 
number of services to God in the garden on 
certain festival days. The provision was 155 
rekai pon and paaam for which he made over 
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the revenues of a certain number of villages and 
parts of villages, of which one village was whole, 
and the rest shares of people in the village 
amounting to 23f. The interesting detail is 
given that these yielded 30 rekai pon for each 
plot of 100 of land. The donor's share was 
to be received by him alone. Then we pass on 
to No’. 164, which is an interesting document with¬ 
out date, but referring to the year Kdlayukti in 
Sadasiva’s reign. It is a record in stone in some 
part of the hill, which makes over a garden for 
the purpose of ^enai Mudaliyar, that is, the 
divine controller of the household of the God. 
The next one is No. 167 of 1483 (6th 
December 1561). The donor is Rayasam Ven* 
katadri Aiyan and Konappaiyan, both of 
them sons of a Timmarasu, son of Musalimadugu 
Viranarasa. This makes provision of 526 rtkai 
pon by Venkatadri Ayyan, and 120 by Konap> 
paiyan making a total provision of 646 for 
which they made over the revemies of a 
village A.ppur in the Chingleput District, and a 
number of other villages, the names of some of 
which are gone ; but there is a whole list given. 
Some of the villages granted have had to be 
rejected for some reason or other, and others 
substituted when they became unyielding, thus 
making over land yielding 646 rekai pon between 
them. The donor’s share of the prasMa was to 
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be received by the donors themselves. The next 
one No. 168 is of S. 1483 (16th December 1561). 
The donor of tliis document is Tirumalai Aiyan, 
son of a ^ri Rangaraja of the Aravlti family. 
The details given indicate unmistakably Tiru¬ 
malai, the brother of Rama. He is said to have 
constructed a mantapa in the ChampaJea Prakara 
of the Tirumalai temple. The mantapa goes by 
his name even now. He made a large number of 
provisions for services through the year for the 
expenses of which he made over to the treasury 
16,500 pa^am, the donor’s share of the prasada 
going to him. Next follows No. 171 of 1484 
(28th July 1562). The donor is a Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, sou of Kumara Tata Aiyangar of the 
Ettur ^ottai family. His donation amounted to 
482 rekai pon for services on the hill, and 710 
for the Giovindaraja shrine. The document is 
imperfect. It would appear that he made over a 
certain number of villages or their revenues, in 
the interior circuit of the district round the hill. 
Incidentally it refers to two festivals iustitixted, 
one by Saluva Narasimha, and another by a 
Saluva MahSmandalesvara Mallaiya Deva Maha¬ 
raja in the 16th century. Then follows No. 172. 
This is a record coming from the Kapila Tlrtham 
in Lower Tirupati of S. 1485 (30th January 1563). 
This is an agreement between the stdnattaf 
of the Kapilesvaram temple and ^evvusani, 
daughter of Angadi, a dancing-girl of Tirupati. 
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She set up an image of Vignesvara in the 
dancing-hall of the Kapllesvara temple, and 
made provision for the daily services of this 
danesa. The provision made was 200 paaam from 
the income of which the temple was to supply 
all that was required lor the services. The 
next is No. 173 of S. 1485 (26th January 1564). 
This is an agreement again with the Abbalaiya, 
son of Kamarasappa, the Karanika already 
referred to, and makes provision for large 
number of services in full detail. He paid 149 
rekai pon to the temple. For the merit of 
another Chaundappaiya, son of Singa Timma- 
rasa Ayya of Nochil-pandaram, a donation 
of 150 rekai pon was made. He seems to have 
made over also the revenues of a village 
Tiruvengadapuram in Gandikottai Sirmai and 
a cash deposit of 160 rekai pon. The donor’s 
share of the prasada was to be received by 
the respective donors. The next one is from 
Lower Tirupati of S. 1465 (29th January 1674). 
The document is rather difficult to understand. 
It refers to an agreement between the stanattSr 
of Tirupati with one of the Aravlti princes and a 
number of Brahmans, and refers to a service 
instituted by Achyutadevaraya Maharaya from 
which these Brahmans were receiving a share. 
Otherwise the document is imperfect. This brings 
us to the end of the records of the reign of Sada- 
sivaraya. 
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CONDITION OP TIRUPATI IN SADASIVA’S REIGN. 

THE NUMBER AND CHARACTER OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 
OP SADASIVA’S REIGN. It wolild be dear from 
the summary of these records made above that 
the number of records relating to, and actually 
dated in, the reign of Sadadvaraya amount to a 
comparatively large number, and even a 
considerable variety. Of these, however, the 
actual documents, that is, documents of donations, 
by Sadasiva himself are comparatively a small 
number and do not exhibit either the magnificence 
or the devotion of his two predecessors, Achyuta 
and Krishna; and the really more important 
documents are records of gifts by the princes 
of the Aravlti family, and make large and 
costly provision for numbers of services. Taken 
individually, they do not amount to very many 
for any one member of this family, who actively 
carried on the administration of the empire 
in the name of Sadasivaraya Maharaya, who 
was actually ruling. But even so, these are 
of great importance, and show the generally 
prevalent feeling of devotion and attachment 
to the temple, even among the members of the 
ruling family. Of course the large number of 
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private benefactions is an indication of the 
devotion of the people. The character of the 
benefactions remains the same throughout and 
every donation made, however small, is made 
as in the previous periods in such a manner 
as to contribute directly to the increase of the 
permanent resources of the temple. In the 
course therefore of these years when liberal 
donations were made to the temple, judging 
only from those of which records are made in 
the shrine itself, we find that these amount to 
a large number and add very considerably 
to the annual income of the slirine. Judging by 
the documents as a whole we get the impression 
that the temple suffered no molestation of 
any kind, and no interference from any 
hostile party. This would mean that the 
frontiers of the empire were thoroughly well- 
guarded and enemies of the empire were kept out 
of it altogether. Of course, we cannot take it 
that the inscriptions from the temple at Tirupati 
give us anything like a full record of the events 
of the reign of Sadasivaraya. Of course the temple 
records could give us only such information as 
concerns the temple, and of which records 
happen to be made in the temple itself. But if 
there had been any attacks, or any incursions 
with a view to plundering the temple, such as 
might well have taken place if enemies such 
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as the Muhammadans on the northen frontier 
found entry into the region round the temple, 
some mention of it can be expected. We may 
therefore take it that no such misfortune befell 
the temple of Tirupati during Sadasiva’s reign. 
We have record in history, however, of an effort 
made by the Portuguese deliberately to conduct 
an invasion and plunder the temple, because 
rumours of its great riches had reached them 
across to the West coast. We have an account 
of this invasion in the histories of the Portuguese 
in the country. Krishnadevaraya had got into 
an alliance with the Porhiguese, and that seems 
to have held good and continued in force even 
through the reign of Achyutaraya. 

ATTEMPT AT AN INVASION OF TIRUPATI BY THE 
PORTUGUESE! Comparatively early in the reign of 
Sadasiva, whatever the actual reason, this does 
not appear to have been considered as of force. 
According to Fariya ye Sousa, Governor Martim 
Affonso de Sousa, actually arranged to send an 
expedition, naturally by way of the sea,, consist¬ 
ing of 45 ships under 27 captains with the 
express objective of plundering the temple of 
Tremele, and this place is said to have been in 
“ the kingdom of Bisnaga ”. According to the 
historian heaps of gold and riches were believed to 
have been stored there. The expedition however 
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is said to have proved abortive, and ended 
in the plunder of some of the temples in the 
kingdom of Travancore, thougli it is said on the 
other side that the invasion proved a failure 
because Ramaraya marched down at the head of 
his army towards Mylapore and kept the ememy 
at arm’s length. *Here is what F. C. Danvers 
the historian of the Portuguese in India has to 
say about it:— 

“ Meanwhile, the Governor fitted out a fleet 
of forty-five sail, with a force of 3,000 seamen 
and soldiers. The object of this expedition, 
which was kept as secret as possible, was to rob 
the pagoda of Tremele, twelve miles inland from 
St. Thome de Meliapore, in the kingdom of 
Bisnaga. In this the Gevernor was disappointed, 
as, owing to stress of weather, he was unable to 
carry out the projected undertaking.” 

About the same incident R. 8. Whiteway f 
in his work, “ the Rise of Portuguese Power in 
India ” has the following:— 

“ The Governor’s next exploit ranks high 
even among those of Martim Afanso de Soiisa. 
The bewildered historians have supposed royal 
orders to account for it, but those orders have 

•F. C. Danvers ; The Portuguese in India^ Vol. I, pp. 463—64. 

t R. S, Whiteway; The Rise of Portuguese Power in India^ 
pp. 282—84. 
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never been produced or quoted. The Conjee- 
varam temples stand some 40 miles inland from 
Madras, and were at the time of which we are 
writing, in the territory of the Raja of Vijaya- 
nagara. They were visited regularly by the 
Rajas themselves, and there was a fair, partly 
religioixs partly mercantile, of the character 
common all over India, held at the full moon of 
the month of August, Kanchi, as it is called in 
the sacred writings, is one of the 7 holy places of 
India, ranking with Benares, Mathxxra, Hardwar, 
Ajudhya, Dwaraka and Ujain. The Portuguese 
calculated the attendance at the fair as 3 or 4 
millions. This number was perhaps exaggerated; 
but at that time the Muhammadans had not pene¬ 
trated to the south of India, and the attendance 
was probably large; at the present day it 
averages half a million. Enriched by this 
annual stream of pilgrims, and indowed by the 
munificence of the Hindu Rajas of Vijayanagara, 
the wealth of the temples, two of the largest of 
which had been built only 36 years before, 
in 1509, was very great. 

It is possible that nimours of the wealth of 
these temples had reached Portugal; it is certain 
that they must have reached Martim Afonso de 
Sousa when he held the command on the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast in the time of Nuno da Cunha, and 
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although they were in the territory of, and 
venerated by, an ally, De Sonsa, in the rains of 
1B43, organised an expedition to rob them. As 
such an attack would rouse the whole coast, 
preparations were made to carry off the relics of 
St. Thomas, and the Portuguese, mostly otit- 
laws, that trafficked, to the east of Cape 
Comorin. The fleet which sailed early in Sep¬ 
tember was scattered and delayed by a storm, 
and although its destination was supposed to be 
a profound secret, enough had leaked out to make 
the Raja of Vijayanagara uneasy. When there¬ 
fore, the Portuguese rounded Cape Comorin 
they found so large a force collected that any 
attack was out of the question. As a bandit who 
had not been glorified by success, De Sousa, 
returned with his force to Kayankulam.” 

It will be seen from the above quotation that 
Whiteway makes the objective of the expedition 
Conjivaram, while some of the details that he 
actually does give would liardly agree with the 
place. He quotes however the authority of 
Correa which really sheds more light. That 
extract quoted is “ He says he attended the fair, 
that every pilgrim had to have his head shaved. 
The barbers sat under some large trees, and the 
heaps of hair hid them. These heaps sold for 
£ 200 a year, to make false hair. The heap of 
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money the pilgrims left soon grew as high 
as 10 measures of wheat ”—Correa, IV. 301. 
Mr. Whiteway himself testifies that Correa is 
nothing, if not descriptive. The details given 
would far better agree with Tirupati than with 
Conjivaram, and the details of shaving and the 
income therefrom, etc., would apply to Tirupati 
now or at any other time far sooner than to 
Conjivaram. It is quite clear therefore that the 
objective of this plundering project of the Portu¬ 
guese was Tirupati, the fabulous* riches of which 
must have reached the Portuguese governor 
when he was in command on the Coromandel 
coast, although he could not have been altogether 
beyond reach of the information even at Goa. 
The date of this expedition is, according to 
Portuguese authorities A.D. 1543, and is very 
close to the best period of the activity of 
the proselytisation work of Francis Xavier in 
Tinnevelly. The expedition which sailed round 
Cape Comorin discovered that the forces mar¬ 
shalled by the enemy on the Coromandel coast 
were so great that the Portuguese ships were 
frightened into not proceeding any further than 
the Gulf of Mannar which they had just entered. 

THE GREAT SOUTHERN INVASION OF RAMARAJA 
viTTALA OP viJtAYANAGAR. It is this expedition, 
and the complaints that must have reached about 

• K. G. Jayne ; Vasco Da Gama pp. 292-93. 
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the wholesale conversions of Xavier, that should 
have reached Vijayanagar, and brought about that 
great Southern invasion under the Vijayanagar 
generals Ramaraja Vittala and his brother Chinna 
Timma, who were actively occupied for more than 
ten years till at last they had succeeded ultimate¬ 
ly in bringing the whole of the peninsula under 
the authority of the empire of Vijayanagar. The 
district of Tinnevelly was the bone of contention 
between the Madura Viceroyalty of Vijayanagar 
and Travancore, and the Portuguese activity 
made it too much for the Travancore rulers to 
assert their authority as against them; and the 
Travancore government had already offended 
the empire by giving shelter to Saluva Nay aka, 
the rebel, against whom an expedition went 
under Achyuta soon after his accession. This 
was followed later by the rebellion of Tumbicchi 
Nayaka, and operations had to be undertaken 
against him. It was this latter incident that 
brought about this invasion which operated 
successfully in the south when the Raja of 
Tiruva^i made grants to the temple at Suchlnd- 
ram in honour of Ramaraja Vittala in 1447. He 
also granted a village on the banks of the 
Tamravarni, and arranged for certain services 
in the temple of Tirupati in the year 1457, 
already referred to above. The vastness of the 
expedition, its continued activity for about a 
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decade, and the complaint that the letters of 
Xavier make tliat the invasions of the Badagas 
so called, alike indicate their serious character, 
and it must be said to the credit of Ramaraja 
Vittala, and, after him, his brother that they 
succeeded thoroxighly in bringing the whole of 
the peninsula under the authority of Vijayanagar 
as also the state of Travancore. This state, 
placed, somewhat disadvantageously in point of 
locality, and with resources not equal to those 
of the Portuguese, suffered a great deal and was 
always in an unsafe position notwithstanding the 
successful opposition that they occasionally set 
up as against these. What is more, their inabi¬ 
lity to counteract the proselytising policy of the 
Portuguese and the plundering expeditions that 
the Portuguese often undertook against the 
temples of the land, showed the precariousness of 
their position, and Vijayanagar extension of 
authority over the state therefore was a 
blessing to be thankful for. The name of the 
ruler who submitted himself to Vijayanagar and 
thiis exhibited his gratitude to Ramaraja Vittela 
is not stated beyond possibility of doubt in any 
of our authorities. Probably this ruler was 
the person who calls himself ^ri VTra Rama 
Marthaiidavarman in the Padmanabhasvami 
inscription, though he is called Bhutala Vira 
Rama Varma in the Suchindram inscription.* 

• Nagamaiyar; History of Travancore^ Vol. I, p. 299. 
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Even the temple inscriptions of Tirupati do give 
us an echo of this great activity of Vijayanagar 
in the distant south, and account satisfactorily 
for a pious donation by the distant Raja of 
Travancore to Tirupati, for the S2)iritual merit of 
Ramaraja Vittala. The occasion that called for 
imperial intervention in the south was grave and 
emergent. The expedition that was sent out was 
equal to the demands of the occasion, and the 
command was entrusted to the most capable 
among the Vijayanagar generals of the time. 
The objective of the expedition must have been to 
put an end to the ever recurring trouble arising 
from the petty Pandya chiefs {Palaiyagars of a 
later pei'iod) in the southern part of the Madura 
viceroyalty, which had not yet been successfully 
or thoroughly incorporated into the Nayakship, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Naykkship was 
created and was under the government of capable 
viceroys for much more than a decade. The 
action called for therefore was not merely the 
repelling of a buccaneering expedition which may 
have been the immediately provoking cause ; it 
had for its principal object the bringing of the 
whole of the southern part of the viceroyalty of 
Madura under the imperial administration thereby 
putting down incidentally the mischief, the 
political mischief, that was being systematically 
wrought by the wholesale conversions of the 
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fisherfolk of the coast. These conversions 
were held for the time to involve a change of 
political loyalty from the local rulers of the 
country to the king of Portugal. This certainly 
must have added to the gravity of the operations 
of the Catholic missionaries. Travancore (the 
Tiruvadi Kiijya) country hemmed in between the 
Portuguese attacking by way of the sea, and the 
rebel chieftains along the slopes of the Ghats in 
the Pandya country was certainly in a bad 
condition, and needed assistance. The friendly 
reception that was given to the missionaries by 
this country was taken advantage of with a view 
to detaching the portion of the kingdom on this 
side of the Ghats altogether from their authority. 
Hence the great gravity of the position and the 
vastness of the expedition to counteract it. The 
expedition'was thoroughgoing in character and 
brought the whole of the southern half of the 
Pandya country under the authority of the 
Nayak of Madura, Visvanatha, and even his son, 
Krishnappa whose name we find in the operations 
connected with this expedition. It was so 
thoroughgoing in character that the Portuguese 
buccaneers were frightened into not advancing 
beyond the Gulf of Mannar; the proselytising 
operations received a check and in conseqiience 
the political danger of Tinnevelly being taken 
away from the empire and ultimately annexed to 
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Portugal, if Portugal was in a conditton to do so, 
in the generation following. Ramaraja Vittala’s 
operations were thoroughly successful and they 
achieved all that was intended to be. There is 
an echo of this in the inscription of the time 
where it is stated clearly that it involved fighting 
from the banks of the Tamravarni a considerable 
way up along the region of the Ghats and the 
expedition could come to the end of its mission 
only in the region of the Raichiir Doab, Mudgal 
and places near about on the borders of the Adil 
Shahi kingdom on the one side and the Portu¬ 
guese frontier on the other. The importance of 
the achievement being what it is, it need not he 
surprising to us that the Maharaja of Tiruvadi 
Desara should have shown his gratitude to the 
imperial general by arranging for the service in 
the temple at Tirupati that he actually did. The 
village involved was on the banks of the Tamra¬ 
varni, the donor of the service was in Trivan¬ 
drum, and the person honoured was the imperial 
general, whose aiithority extended all over the 
empire from Cape Comorin to the Bahmani 
borders. The empire was in great danger and 
the thoroughgoing reassertion of its authority 
over the whole vast extent of it, is an achieve¬ 
ment very creditable to the empire over which 
Sadasiva ruled. 
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TIRUPATI PROSPEROUS UNDER SADASIVA’S RULE. 

While therefore we may well say that royal 
patronage directly was not as high in the reign 
of Sadasiva as in those of his two predecessors, 
the private benefactions and benefactions by the 
officers of the state were perhaps far more, and 
contributed to increase the wealth of the temple 
by the wise scheme adopted in respect of these 
benefactions pretty early in the history of the 
temple. Among these private donors we find the 
Acharyas and Acharyapurushas of Tirupati, the 
private citizens, the mercantile communities, the 
temple accountants, temple servants like the 
Bhattars (those engaged in offering worship) and 
even dancing girls attached to the temples. The 
Tallapakkam family in the next generation to 
that of Periya Tirumalai Aiyangar also distin¬ 
guished itself by munificent gifts. It would there¬ 
fore be nothing strange if the wealth of the 
temple had shown an increase and proved a little 
too tempting for the greediness of the distant 
Portuguese even. Sadasiva’s reign continued 
beyond the battle of Talikota so-called, of which 
we find no echo whatever in the inscriptions at 
Tirupati. One of the benefactions of Sadasiva is 
associated indirectly with Tirupati, as he is said 
to have ordered the repairing of some of the 
temples etc., needing them in Kamalapnram near 
Cuddapah, and, in the course of his return 
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journey from Tirupati, he granted a village 
called Bhashyapuram to the Jlyar of Ahobalam 
who is called Satakopa, the second of the name 
in the list of the Jlyars of the Matha and the 
fifth in succession from the foiinder, Adi Van 
^a^kopa. We cannot well expect any reference 
to it in the Tirupati inscriptions ; but we do find 
references to this pontiff of the Matha, who is 
referred to as the recipient of the donor’s share 
of the food-service in a record or two, thus 
establishing beyond a doubt that the Jlyar, 
contemporary of Ahobalam of this ruler, was the 
fifth in the Vaishnava apostolic succession. We 
shall now pass on to the records of his successors 
in the temple. 

SADASIVA’S SUCCESSORS WERE HIS OWN ARAVITI 
OFFICERS. Sadasiva’s region seems to have 
extended to as late as A.D. 1675. But we have 
already noticed that his rule was more or less 
nominal, and the actual administration was being 
actively carried on by the family of the Aravlti 
chiefs, of whom Ramaraja the son-in-law of 
Krishnaraya, was the chief, loyally assisted by 
his two younger brothei’S, Tirumala and Venka- 
tadri. But the Aravlti family was one with a 
tradition of loyal service to the empire in the 
generations following the reign of the great 
Devaraya II of the first dynasty. Aravlti Bukka 
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is the name we hear of along with the Saluva 
chiefs and even the Tula chiefs, the ancestors of 
the ruling family. It was a family of veterans 
who rendered distinguished service to the empire. 
At the time to which we have now arrived, the 
family consisted of three or four branches with 
a number of distinguished representatives; each 
one of them contributed in his own way to the 
maintenance of the empire, and prevented it from 
giving way to the pressure to which it was sub¬ 
jected by its enemies both internal and exter¬ 
nal. The Bahmani kingdoms were there in the 
north, though broken up into five. Bijapur and 
Ahmadnagar were two of the five divisions which 
were actively in contact with the empire, often 
hostile, thoixgh the one or the other showed an 
inclination to be friendly when pressed by the 
other. The existence of the Portuguese in power 
in the north-west of the empire was a disturbing 
factor. Ever since they entered into a treaty 
with Krishna in the earlier years of his reign, the 
Portuguese had been at peace, as they were 
vitally interested in standing well with Vijaya- 
nagar for the purposes of their trade generally, 
and the horse trade in particular, in both of 
which they were almost naturally hostile to the 
Muhammadans. Their diplomacy had the object 
of playing Bijapur against Vijayanagar with both 
of which they had to be in touch. They showed 
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an inclination to observe the terms of the treaty 
till Martim Alfonso de Sousa organised the 
expedition we referred to above, and the treaty 
was renewed in 1546. The internal disturbances 
of which the most dangerous happened to be 
in the distant south had been quelled, and the 
territories involved had been brought under 
control, as was stated already about 1557-58, 
which date synchronises with the foundation 
of the Nayakship of Madura as a full-blown 
viceroyalty. We see therefore that, notwith¬ 
standing the unauthorised assumption of aiithority 
which may even be assumed to amount to a 
usurpation, these chieftains who made themselves 
responsible for the government of the empire, 
exerted themsel<^es to maintain the integrity of 
the empire and keep the traditions of that imperial 
rule on the same basis as before. When we 
therefore speak of the successors of Sadasiva, we 
merely pass on without a transition to the 
records of some of those who continued in 
authority without a break while the imperial 
family passes out of existence with Sadasiva. 
This subversive change in the character of the 
rule of the empire was brought about by the 
calamity that befell the empire in the battle 
against the united resources of the Muhammadan 
Sultans of the north in the battle miscalled 
Talikota, which took place in 1565, and made 
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Vijayanagar almost impossible for the capital. 
The relation between Ramaraya and the Sultans 
of the Bahmani kingdom varied from time to time. 
Rama played upon the jealousies of these Sultans 
and took sides by playing the one against 
the other to the detriment of all of them, 
particularly as between his two immediate but 
jealous neighbours, the Sultans of Bijapur and 
Ahmadnagar. He took the side of the one or the 
other as occasion called for, and the weight of 
his power in favoiir of the side which he joined, 
contributed ultimately to make him the arbiter 
of the destinies of these kingdoms, till at last they 
saw plainly the dangeroiis trend of their policy 
and ultimately united to overthrow once for all 
their powerful neighbour. The battle ultimately 
went against the Hindus, and Tirumala sought 
safety for the capital of the empire by removing 
the treasures and the remnant of his army to a 
more distant and better protected place, Penu- 
gonda. By adopting a cautious policy and care¬ 
fully husbanding his resources, he was able to 
regain, in the course of the, ten years following, 
much of the influence that his brother enjoyed, 
and the empire of Vijayanagar still continued 
intact though badly hurt by the calamitous 
battle which is to be called Rakshasatanga^.! 
from the two villages or village sites on which the 
actual battle really took place about fifty miles 
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to the South of Talikota. He was able quietly 
to hand over the empire to his sxiccessor, his own 
son, although the activities of his Muhammadan 
neighbours across the frontier were gaining 
strength. Tirumala had four sons actually, the 
eldest of whom seems to have died early. He 
thought the best way of arranging for the 
successful government of the empire was to let 
the elder surviving son Sri Ranga suceeed him 
as emperor with his headquarters at Penugonda, 
and give to the second of his sons, Rama, the 
important viceroyalty of SrTrangapatam, and let 
his third son Venkatapati, be the governor of the 
remaining part of the empire extending south¬ 
wards from Chandragiri which lie made his head¬ 
quarters. Sri Ranga succeeded some time about 
1576. Sri Ranga’s reign was so badly molested 
by the repeated invasions of the Muhammadans, 
the Bijapur and Grolkonda forces from the north, 
that, at one time, they advanced as far as the 
walls of Penugonda itself; and the Golkonda for¬ 
ces under Ibrahim Qutub Shah occupied the terri¬ 
tory extending eastwards from Adoni including 
the Vaishgava centre Ahbbalam, which was in 
Muhammadan occupation from 1578 to 1681. 
When his reign came to an end his younger 
brother at Srirangapatam, Rama had already 
died, and the last brother Venkatapati succeeded 
as emperor. Rama’s elder son Tirumala succeed¬ 
ed to his father’s viceroyalty at Srirangapatam. 
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VCNKATAPATIRAYA, THE LAST GREAT EMPEROR 
OF VUAYANAGAR. Yenkatapati was the last great 
emperor, and his reign which extended from 
1586 to 1614, was in many respects a brilliant 
epoch in the history of Vijayanagar notwith¬ 
standing the injury inflicted upon it by the great 
battle. Three rulers followed him in succession 
and carried the imperial name down to about 
1672-73. But the empire suffered a vital injury 
by his death, far more damaging to the perma¬ 
nence of the empire than the battle of 
Rakshasatanga^i itself. He had no children, at 
least so he thought, and had brought up the 
younger of the two sons of Rama at Srlranga- 
patam by name Ranga, who lived with him at 
Chandragiri. He had apparently designed him 
for the succession, and had even nominated him 
his successor in a way by calling him Ghikkaraya, 
This naturally provoked intrigues at court, and 
occasion was found in the claim put forward by 
one of the queens who brought up a baby and 
called it her own child, Venka^pati suffering it 
without any timely action on his part. Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that he should have been a 
comparatively yoiing boy when Venkata died, 
there were interested people enough among the 
nobles to take his side and bring about a civil 
war. This is the famous war of succession that 
practically dismembered the empire and made 
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the great viceroys, instead of being the pillars 
of the empire as hitherto, the great disintegrat¬ 
ing forces against which the last ruler had to 
struggle might and main incessantly for a period 
of about thirty years. Venkata’s successor, one 
of the sons of the Chikkaraya we referred to, by 
name Rama, saved from the complete massacre 
of thf family brought about by Gobburi Jaggaraja 
the brother of the queen whose son set up the 
claim to the succession, by a loyal officer known 
by the name Yachama Nayaka. He found sup¬ 
port in the great Nayak Raghiinatha of Tanjore 
among the viceroys. It was through the exer¬ 
tions of the Nayak Raghunatha, and the active 
assistance of this officer Yachama Nayaka that 
Rama succeeded to the throne, and was anointed 
to the empire at Kumbhakonam as a fugitive 
prince, in memory whereof the temple called 
Ramasvami temple in Kumbhakonam was built, 
and there is even an actual representation of an 
abisheka of this prince on one of the pillars of 
the temple. Rama’s reign which seems to have 
lasted from 1616 to almost 1630 was one of conti¬ 
nual struggle between the Gobburi chiefs who 
were the principal rebels, and Yachama Nayaka 
the loyal lieutenant of the empire under Rama. 
Rama was too young to begin with, and seems 
to have had no children; but had taken occa¬ 
sion to nominate two collaterals as his sccessors 
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in 1622. One of them by name Venkata sxicceed- 
ed him immediately, and had a reign of ten or 
twelve years terminating in the year 1642, when 

r 

the other nominee Sri Ranga IV, succeeded in 
October of the year 1642. The reign of 
Veukatadri continued feeble and uneventful, the 
viceroys having their own way and often fighting 
among themselves, the empire exercising compa¬ 
ratively little influence. One event of great 
importance in his reign was the permission 
accorded to the East India Company to build a 
factory of theirs in a coastal town which ulti¬ 
mately developed into the Madras of later times. 
The Charter that was granted through the good 
offices of his minister Damarla Venkata, his 
brother-ill-law, and the governor of Poonamallee, 
Damarla Ayya, a brother of this Venkata, 
was confirmed by Sri Ranga in 1645. This grant 
thus laid the foundations of the British empire in 
India. 

SRI RANGA’S EFFORT TO REVIVE THE EMPIRE. 

^rl Ranga was not inclined to play the 
passive part of his predecessor, and wished 
to gain back the old prestige for the empire 
which was now being torn to pieces by the 
activities of the great viceroys on the one side, 
and the devastating invasions of the Muham¬ 
madan forces on the other. Gfolko^^a and 
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Bijapur had come to an agreement between them¬ 
selves, recognised by the emperor Shah Jahau, 
that they might extend their territory into the 
Hindu empire of the south, Bijapur pursuing its 
activities above the G-hats and Golko^^a below. 
Between these two the nether millstone and the 
other, the empire was very badly placed even 
for mere peaceful existence. The first step at 
disintegration was taken while yet the great 
Venkata was alive by a petty chief under the 
viceroyalty of ^rlrangapatam, overthrowing the 
viceroy and annexing Srlrangapatam to his 
patrimony. More than that, he carefully fortified 
himself by obtaining the sanction of Venkata in 
1612 to his ruling from Srlrangapatam, thus in a 
way legitimising his position. Thereafter Mysore 
stood almost outside the empire, though not in 
any fully recognised fashion. Other viceroys, 
among them particularly the viceroy of Madura, 
showed a similar inclination, though the opportu¬ 
nity for carrying it out to success did not present 
itself either to Madura, or in fact to any other of 
these viceroys, though all of them were anxious 
to avail themselves of any opportunity that may 
present itself. It was against these forces that 
^r! Banga struggled, and struggled with all his 
might. The struggle proved in vain and his 
afiairs proved so distressing that, at one time in 
the course of the struggle, he offered to become 
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a Muslim, if the condition was insisted upon, if 
only the emperor Shah Jahan, who had begun to 
exercise a considerable amount of influence in 
the affairs of the Deccan, would support his 
legitimate claims to the position of emperor of 
Vijayanagar. This was in 1656, a date when he 
is said to have recovered Tirupati from some 
enemies who took possession of it, surely 
Golkoqida. He struggled on for yet another 
fifteen years and more, and passed out of view. 
A record has come down to us on a silver 
plate, though not as yet quite well attested, ac¬ 
cording to which, on application by ^rT Ranga’s 
widow and her two children, Bhivaji made a 
grant for the maintenance of the royal family. 
We also come across with a few other inscriptions 
of Vijayanagar emperors relating to the very last 
years of the seventeenth century. Thereafter we 
cease to have any record of the imperial family, 
and it is the viceroys of the empire in their own 
name, and on their own authority, that figure in 
the transactions bf the years following. That 
brings us to the end of the Vijayanagar empire, 
and with that empire, we lose light also in regard 
to Tirupati from the records of this dynasty. 



CHAPTER XII. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF SADASIVA’S SUCCESSORS. 

Coming down to the inscriptions of the period 
following Sadasiva and covering the reigns of 
his successors, we find in Volume VI of the 
Devastanam inscriptions only one inscription 
of 1483 (15th December 1661) of Tirumala- 
raja, the second of three brothers who were 
practically ruling the empire under Sadasiva. 
The record comes from Tirupati and has reference 
to the building of a man\apa just to the south 
of the flagstaff in the inner enclosure of the 
Tirumalai temple. The pavilion still exists and 
goes by the name Tirumala. He seems to have 
constructed that, particularly with a view to 
certain festivals instituted by Saluva Narasimha 
so long ago as 1473. He provided for the 
carrying round of the deities on the Vasanta 
Utsava instituted by Saluva Narasimha, and' a 
number of other festivals through the year. 
There is not much else that is of importance that 
is recorded here except that the extract in TelugU 
following mentions the recording of these services 
in stone and recounts the conquests made by 
Tirumala, particularly his repelling and keeping 
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in check of the expanding power of the Muham¬ 
madans. The year 1661 may he regarded as the 
high-watermark of Vijayanagar power, and the 
somewhat arrogant assertion of that power in an 
action that had to be undertaken against the 
Nizam Shahis of Ahmadnagar in which the Nizam 
Shahi capital itself suffered a siege. The next 
document takes us almost by a jump to 1601 
(&7th November 1675) quite ten years after the 
battle generally called Talikota in 1665, which 
resulted in the removal of the capital from 
Vijayanagar. This is a private grant by a certain 
KomS94^r Appaiyar, son of a certain Appa 
Aiyangar in a place in Chola matfd^lam. He 
provided for a food-service to follow close upon 
the daily service provided for by Bamaraja. He 
made provision for an annual income of 219 
r%kai pon by digging up a percolation channel 
from which water was to be lifted for purposes 
of irrigation. The next one No. 8 is of 1604 
(i6th January 1683) and comes from the Govinda- 
raja shrine. This belongs to the reign of ^ri 
Bangaraya, the son of Tirumala, who succeeded 
him on the throne. This is an agreement of the 
temple managers with a certain Tillappa Nayaka, 
son of Tammu Nayaka of Vijayanagara. He had a 
pavilion of his own in Tirupati to which GSvinda- 
ri^a was to be taken on occasions of certain 
festivals as also the image of Bhashyakara 
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^Ramanuja). He provided for a certain number 
of services through the year on an expenditure 
of 31 rekai pon a year, for which he made over 
to the temple land yielding a certain quantity of 
grain, the equivalent of the 34 rekai pon. The 
donor’s share was to be received by him alone. 
No. 4 comes similarly from Lower Tirupati of 
the same date, but it was a donation by one 
Appala Chinnappan, son of Takkapatti ^evvatti, 
a resident of Kilachakkai in Kuhravardhana 
kdttam. He made provision for a certain number 
of services costing 20 rekai pon a year. He 
constructed an irrigation canal in the village of 
Panakam from the income out of which the 
expenses were to be met. The donor’s share of 
the services was to be received by himself alone. 
The next one No. 6 comes from Tirumalai. This 
belongs to the reign of ^rl Ranga of 1505 
(25th September 1583). This is a donation by 
Ettflr Tirumalai Kumara Tatacharya, a grandson 
of Tolappacharya, and a son of Ayya Ayyan. 
This is an elaborate record providing for a large 
number of services throughout the year amount¬ 
ing in all to 720 rekai pon in cost. This amount 
was to be got from the revenues of a certain 
number of villages, namely, Ayyanpakkam in 
Palave4a Slrmai yielding 330, village Pishattur 
210, and Pulivoy 30 pon and Mallayoyil gramam 
150. From this income all the provisions 
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prescribed should be supplied from the temple trea¬ 
sury. Among the interesting details mentioned is 
the reading of the Kau§ikapuranam on the TJttana 
dvadaii day, for which a special provision is 
made. The document, however, is imperfect, and 
does not contain the last part. The next one 
No. 6 comes from Lower Tirupati as well, of 
1506 (18th October 1584). This is of the time 
of Ranga also. The donor is one Vengama- 
rasa Setti, son of a Sellappa Reddi, one of 
the Vellalas residing in Avilali. This is a provi¬ 
sion for a number of services, the annual cost of 
which was 32 pon, for which he made provision 
from irrigation canals constructed by him in 
Avilali. He himself was to receive the donor’s 
share. No. 7 of S. 1608 (22nd April 1686) is 
again of Sri Ranga. The donor is an Avasaram 
Chennappa, son of Nasilukkur Narasaiya. What 
the total provision is, is gone in the inscription 
and he was to receive the donor’s share. No. 8 
is of date S. 1510 referring to ^rl Rangadeva. 
Excepting the first two or three lines, the docu¬ 
ment is clean gone. This is the last inscription 
that is available for Sri Ranga, which would take 
us down to the year 1588. The next record No. 9 
refers to Venkatapatideva Maharaya, the younger 
brother of 6ri Ranga, who succeeded him. As a 
matter of fact Tirumala had four sons of whom 
the eldest died apparently young. The next one 
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^rl Ranga succeeded him. When ^rl Ranga in 
his turn died, the last brother of Venkatapati 
succeeded, as the middle one Rama, viceroy of 
^rirangapatam had apparently predeceased him. 
Hence Venka^pati follows Sri Ranga immediately. 
This is an agreement with a certain Timmappa 
nay aka of the Kavarai caste belonging to Vijaya- 
nagara who made provision for a pretty large 
number of services in the temple at Tirupati, the 
total provision amounting to 320 rekai pon, for 
which he made over the Agaram village Punda* 
malli (modern Poonamallee) in the Palaiyam Slr- 
mai in the southern division. A part of the donor’s 
share of the prasada, was to be received by Periya 
Tirumalai Jlyar, and another part Bhuloka 
Sidddaiyar, who made his own provision. No. 10 
is of 1615 (16th January 1594) and of Venkata- 
pati’s reign. This is an agreement with the 
superintendent of the temple, Annan Ramanuja 
Jlyar. This provides for a pretty large number of 
services. The total provision is gone in the docu¬ 
ment as also the other details regarding the dis¬ 
posal of the donor’sishare of the services. No. 11 is 
of the same reign and of date 1615 (13th March 
1694). This is an agreement with a certain 
Narayanan, son of Darani Koneri Reddi. This is 
as usual provision of services for a number 
of festivals in the year. The document is 
incomplete. The next document is No. 12 of 
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Venkatapati of 1618 (19th April 1696). This is 
an agreement with a ^etti of Lower Tirnpati by 
name Silamba^iyar ^etti, son of a Tambi ^etti. 
It refers to a manfapa constructed by him in the 
Periya B5ja Vldhi on the west side of Tirupati. 
The total provision called for amounted to 140 
rekai port. He repaired a silted up channel of 
the Rayan Eri, the income from out of this 
improvement amounting to the sum required. 
The donor’s share of the prasada was to be 
received by the superintendent of the temple, 
Van ^atakopa Alagiya Ma^avala Ramanuja 
Jlyar. We pass on to No. 13 of the same ruler 
of 1628 (31st March 1606). This is an agree¬ 
ment of the stSnattdr with a certain Narasaiya, 
son of treasurer Krishna Ayya who was associ¬ 
ated with a Tirumala Rayar, and resident in 
Vijayanagara. The total provision amounted to 
27 r^kai pon. The rest of the document is gone. 
No. 14 is of the same date, but 28th November 
1606. This is an agreement with Ilanumaiyyar 
Ai^iaaiyangar, son of Lakkappa Nayakar, a 
resident of Vijayanagara near about the hill 
Maiyavanta, etc. This donation was made for 
the special merit of Venkatapati and one of his 
queens Krish^aji Amman. Venkatapati had five 
queens in all, and this was one of them. The 
yearly services cost 366 rekai pon. This was to be 
derived from the revenues of the villages irrigated 
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hj a. iBivik Venha^rUya-Samudram constructed by 
him at his own expense for various channels carry¬ 
ing water to lands for cultivation, from which the 
amount was recovered every year as revenue. 
Out of the donor’s share of the service, a certain 
part was to be given to two SrT Vaishnavas, and 
the remainder made over to the donor him¬ 
self. The next one No. 17 from Tirumalai is 
of 1535 (8th November 1613). This record 
is gone in parts, but seems to contain the interest¬ 
ing information that, owing to constant rain, some 
of the minor irrigation canals had been filled up 
and lost, and reclamation work had to be under¬ 
taken. The donor, a certain Singanayaka, 
managed to recover some of these at his own 
expense at the village Pu^^b which he made over 
to the temple treasury for purpose of certain 
services which he instituted. There is the further 
interesting detail that the stUnattar of the temple 
put this record upon stone in the presence of 
Venkatapatidevaraya Maharaya, which would 
mean that he was present at Tirupati. Probably 
he was pretty often at the place, as we find 
several of his more important copper-plate grants 
are recorded to have been signed in the presence 
of ^rl Venkatesa, which could be expected to 
mean that he issued these grants from the holy 
place, which would be possible for him, as his 
capital was just at the foot of the hill, frOm which 
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he could go up the hill any time he chose, and 
might even make it a regular arrangement to 
spend a part of the day on the hill when he 
might as well transact business, as on this occa¬ 
sion. Whatever the actual arrangement was, we 
find him intimately associated with Tirupati in 
more ways than one, in addition to the mere proxi¬ 
mity of the capital. It would perhaps be most 
appropriate to mention here a number of Vijaya- 
nagar coins with the legend Sri Venka{e§varaya 
Namah, adoration to Lord Venkatesvara. This 
appears in a number of varieties, of course, on 
some of which there is a standing Vishnu under a 
canopy, sometimes alone, sometimes with his 
two G-oddesses. The God alone may be held to 
represent Lord Venkatesvara on the hill; but 
Venkatesvara on the hill is not represented 
usually with two Goddesses, although it would 
be quite usual for Vishnu as such. The legend 
§rl Venkate§oarSya Namah may have to be 
regarded on these coins as merely the term of 
adoration, and not exactly as the royal sign 
manual, although Venkatapatiraya, the first who 
died in 1614, signs some of his copper-plate 
charters as ^rl Venkatesvara. These pagodas 
bearing Vishnu marks became popular in the 
later days of the empire of Vijayanagar because 
of the difficulties of exchange with the European 
silver coinage of which the Venetian rials of 
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eight were the most popular even after the fall 
of Vijayanagar. Both the rulers of Golkon^a and 
their successors, and the English East India Com¬ 
pany, adopted the same coinage as a matter of 
convenience, and the Vijayanagar pagodas were 
in circulation long after Vijayanagar authority 
itself had become extinct. The next important 
document is No. 18 of date 1636 (4th November 
1614). This is an agreement of the stamttar for 
the ratificatioi of an arrangement that Venkata- 
patiraya himself made with Notiakara (esti- 
mater) Vengalaiyan son of Konappaiyan, a 
Brahman. This makes provision for a large 
number of services in the temple throughout the 
year, for which this Vengalaiyan provided 187 
rekai pon and 6 panam. Another provision was 
made by his wife, Venkatamman, who is 
described here as the daughter of a certain 
Venkataiyan of the Gautama gdtra, Katyayana 
Sutra and Sukla Yajur Veda, belonging to 
Chinna Kottur near Vijayanagara, the husband 
belonging to the liig Veda. She made provision 
of 200 rekai pon, for which she gave up the 
revenues of certain temple villages which she 
brought under cultivation by improving the irri¬ 
gation channels at her own expense. The donor’s 
share of the service was to be received by the 
donors themselves. There is one interesting 
detail in the lady’s list of services, that is, the 
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reading of the Vayupuraaa on the day of the 
Rainaya^a Pattabhisheka. The record makes 
provision for remuneration to the Brahman en¬ 
gaged in this reading. The next document, 
No. 19 is of S. 1538 (4th November 1616). This 
is an agreement of the stanattar with a certain 
Tiriivengada Aiyan, son of Achyuta Aiyangar, 
and a grandson of a Ghattu Abhaiya Naras- 
aiyar of Tirunarayajgiapuram of the Kasyapa 
gotra and Katyayana sMra and ^ukla Yajur 
Veda. This agreement was made with the 
Aiyangar, as it seems for a Chinna Timmaraja, 
son of Chiragiriraja, and grandson of Mahor 
maiplaleioara Obalaraja. This makes a pretty 
large number of provisions for services in the 
year. But the first one begins with the purchase 
of services already existing in the temple for the 
purpose of feeding Brahmans in the BUmSnuja- 
kuta at Tirumalai. The provision made was 263 
rekai pon and 6 pa^am. A certain number of 
other services also were included both in the hill 
shrine and in the Govindaraja shrine, and, includ¬ 
ing that, the total provision was 280 pon, for 
which he made over the revenues of certain 
villages the irrigation resources of which he had 
provided, among them the village llama^^iyam, 
which yielded a revenue of 281 rdkai pon and 
6 pauam. The donor’s share of the service was to 
be received by the Brahman alone apparently. 
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The next one is No. 20 of 1649 (25th 
May 1627), and takes us on to the reign 
of Ramadevaraya Maharaya. The document 
itself is an agreement of the stanattar with a 
certain Nd\\akara Naranaiyan, son of Venkat- 
aiyan, and grandson of Konappaiyan, residents 
of the village Danayakan Mangalam, and asso- 
citited with Venkatapatiraya. This makes pro¬ 
vision for a large number of services during 
the year which cost 440 rekai pon and 
panam. To meet this he made over the revenues 
of a certain number of villages belonging to the 
temple, the irrigation resources of which he 
improved by spending his own money. The 
donor himself was to receive the quarter share 
of the service. There is provision in the course 
of these for Nd\\akara Venkataiyan, who 
was worshipping Tiruvengadamu^aiyan daily 
on the hill. Apparently this was the father 
of the donor, who, in his age, made it a point to 
reside in Tirupati, and the provision is for his 
maintenance. The next is No. 21 of 1563 
(29th September 1631). This is of the reign of 
Kumara Venkatapatirayadeva Maharaya. This 
Kumara Venkatapatiraya Maharaya was nomi¬ 
nated to the succession by Rama, the previous 
ruler, along with another prince Ranga, who 
succeeded him, in 1644 (A. D. 1622). These 
were collaterals, and the nominations must have 
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taken place at a time when Ramaraya himself 
was very young and possibly as against con¬ 
tingencies. As a matter of fact, he had married 
two wives at least, but does not appear to have 
left children, at least by them as far as we 
know at present. The record is an agreement 
with one Ramachandrayyan, who made pro¬ 
vision for a certain amount which is lost in the 
record by restoring the irrigation channels that 
had got silted up in course of time. The donor’s 
share of the service was to be received by him. 
No. 22 is of S. 1657, four years after (2nd Janu¬ 
ary 1636), tlie same Venkatopatiraya continuing. 
This is an agreement of the stanattar with one 
Annangaracharyar, son of Alagar Ayyangar, a 
grandson of Prativadi Bliayankarain Vengan- 
acharya. This comes from Lower Tirupati and 
sets out a large number of services for which 
detailed provision is made. In the course of it 
there is a reference to a temple of Nadamuni 
Alvar. While we know that there were temples 
or shrines constructed for the other Alvars and 
Ramanuja, a shrine to Nadamuni, we think we 
meet with but rarely. The provision made was 
348 rekai pon and 8 pa^am. This was provided 
for from the income derived by the restoration 
and improvement of the Lakshmlnarayana 
Perumal Channel in the village Avilali, and 
a certain number of other channels as well. 
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The donor’s share of the prasada was to go to 
himself. Then follows No. 23 whicli is dated 
1560 (15th June 1638). The ruler is strangely 
enough mentioned as ^rlrangadevarayar Maha- 
raya. This could only mean the last Srl- 
ranga, called sometimes Sriranga IV, some¬ 
times orlranga VI, one of the two princes 
nominated for the succession in 1622 as was 
stated above by emperor Ramaraya, who was 
placed on the throne as a result of the great war 
of succession. The actual date of accession to 
power of SrTranga from tlie records of the East 
India Company at Fort St. Greorge is the month 
of October 1642. But we get from the docu¬ 
ment from Tirupati the information that he is 
actually the reigning ruler in 1638 at least of the 
region with which we are concerned, and even this 
has its own tale to tell. We find the same Com¬ 
pany’s records complain that the region round 
Armagaon, the English settlement before Fort 
St. George became the chief settlement, had been 
conquered by another ruler, while the nominal 
one in possession was yet Venkatapati ruling the 
locality through his governor Damarla Venkata, 
who was his own brother-in-law and had a vast 
government with headquarter’s at Wandiwash, 
with a brother holding a smaller government 
at Poonamallee. We shall come to that perhaps 
later. But for the present it would suffice to 
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note the claim that this document implies that 
^rlranga put himself forward actually as the 
ruling sovereign of this part of the empire of 
Vijayanagar—the part round Tirupati. The 
document is as usual an agreement of the temple 
management with a Brahman of Gundanalu in 
the Uruvakonda ^irmai. The name of the person 
is gone. It provides for a certain number of 
services, the actual requirement of which 95 rekai 
pon, was to be drawn from the increased revenue 
by the repairs carried out at the expense of the 
donor to two canals, the names of which are 
gone, to temple villages. The donor’s share of 
the prasada was to be received by the donor 
himself. One interesting point worth noting in 
this document is it refers to a JTyar who was 
superintending Ilam-Kovil the name for Tirupati 
which we met with in literature. 

The next document is No. 24, a record 
in Telugu of 1606, Raktakshi, corresponding 
to 19th March 1684. We shall take up that docu¬ 
ment later as it refers to an agreement between 
the stdnattar and Timmanaiyangar of Tirupati 
and ^ivaraja Ramachandra Yeta Mata Rao, 
Dabir sa, obviously a document pertaining to the 
period of the Mahrattas. No. 25 refers itself to 
1550 corresponding to A.D. 1628. Along with 
it may be taken No. 26 which is a duplicate in 
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Tamil-grantha characters of the Telugu version 
of No. 25. They are both of them found at the foot 
of the hill at Tirupati. These two are documents 
which record the services of a chieftain who 
distinguished himself at this date, and is obviously 
descended of the family of another chieftain who 
played first a distinguished part and then an 
ingloHous one in the reign of Sriranga, successor 
of Tirumala. This Matla Kumara Ananta, as he 
calls himself, describes himself, as descended of 
the family of the Matla chiefs of the Deva Chola 
family. We have already referred to these in the 
course of these inscriptions, as difterent from the 
Uraiyur Chojas of Cuddapah and the Pottappi 
Cholas. These were chieftains who exercised 
authority over the region extending between 
Tirupati and Ahobalam hills, that is, over parts 
of Cuddapah and Karnul Districts, and a portion 
perhaps of the Anantapur District as well. He 
claims to have fought several battles in this 
region, Falagiri, Animela, Pileru, Chappallee 
and Verupalli. Some of these could be located 
in the Chittoor, and the neighbouring parts of 
the Anantapur, Districts. He claims to have 
destroyed other enemies in another series of 
places called Kottagala, Palakada, Grundluru, 
Kushturu and at Kumalla Kaluva. His charities 
extended to a number of temples, such as those at 
Udayagiri, Tiruvallur, Kalahasti, Nandaluri 
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Vontimitta, Siddavatta, Rayachoti and other 
places in addition to those at Tiriipati and even 
Chandragiri. He claims to have built choultries 
(charity feeding-houses) in twelve cities, which are 
named, although two refer themselves to Tirupati, 
one at AliMr Tlriham in Lower Tirupati and the 
other ^Ishachaldkurum on the pathway up the 
Tirupati hills, particularly for the convenience of 
pilgrims proceeding all the way down to Rames- 
varam in the south, and Badrinath on the 
Himalayas. He also claims to have made great 
gifts which great rulers often lay claim to. 
His charities at Tirupati which demand our 
attention consisted of the following presenta¬ 
tions to the hill temple: a golden horse, an 
elephant and a chariot as vehicles for God; 
a lotus seat, a gem-set crown and a plate 
for offering food-services. He constructed a 
high roofed pavilion, a pathway with flights 
of steps up the hill—it is not specified 
where—and an agragopura in the main part of 
the hill identified with the GSligdpuram. For the 
Govindaraja at Lower Tinipati, he presented the 
elephant and horse vehicles. He is said to have 
installed in a pavilion an image of God Venka^sa 
on the pathway, we cannot say where. He claims 
to have built a gdpura for the ^iva temple at 
Chandragiri also. He constructed a big tank on 
the hill on one side at Chennfiru in the Cuddapah 
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District. He also built the pavilion over the 
foot-marks on the way up the hill—a pavilion in 
in which Brahma, Isvara, Sankara and other 
Devas and saints are said to have worshipped 
Vishnu. These are supposed to have been the 
footmarks of Venkatesa under the tamarind tree, 
which are believed to have been shown to 
Ramanuja and his uncle Periya Tirumalai Nambi. 
The next six inscriptions belong to the same 
chief. The first two refer to the Galigopuratn as 
a structure built by Matla Kumara Ananta. The 
next two are found in the base of the gdpuram 
and refer to services by Matla Tiruvengalanatha, 
and his wife Channama, apparently father and 
mother of Kumara Ananta. Nos. 31 and 32 are 
in the high gopura in the middle of the Sannidhi 
Street in Lower Tirupati and state that the 
gopura was built by Matla Kxrmara Ananta, son 
of Tiruvengajanatha and his queen Channama. 
No. 33 is at the foot of the hill, and refers itself 
to the year S. 1545 (A. D, 1613), and is a record 
of a Kojndaiyar in token of his services to 
Venkatesa. 

The next following inscriptions, 20 of them, 
are fragmentary and refer to various services to 
the God. The next record worth our considera¬ 
tion is No. 67 coming from Lower Tirupati. It 
refers to the .reign of ^rirangaraya Mahariyar, 
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and mentions a date which, is gone. It refers 
to a land gift. The next one is No. 85 which is 
again gone badly. It refers to the ruler, but the 
name is gone, and refers to a food-service by a 
certain Ramanujan in front of the Van ^atakopan 
Ma^ha. No. 88 refers to the Datu probably the 
year corresponding to A. D. 1636. Nothing else 
could be made out of the document as it is 
imperfect. Then we pass on to Nos. 118 and 119. 
They refer to donations by individuals, the sum 
involved, 1,190 pon is pretty large. The first one 
relates to the charity of a Periya Perumal Jiyar, 
who is recorded to have made other large gifts 
also. No. 24 we already referred to before of 
A. D. 1606 refers to an agreement of the stSmttSr 
with the Dablr, which in Mahratti would mean a 
corresponding Secretary, and a certain Timmaij- 
aiyangar. They made a number of donations in 
the temple at Tirupati. They are first, four food- 
services in the name of the Shuda Ranujipantulu, 
one food-service for the God Varahasvami, and 
then it provides for distribution of food-services to 
several temples by officials and others, among 
whom happens to be the Adhyapakas, the reciters 
of the Prahhanda of the Alvars. This involved an 
annual expenditure of 25 gadydy,as of gold for 
which they presented a neck ornament valued at 
525, Srlrangarayar gadyd^as as they are called, 
at the temple treasury. The document as we 
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said before is of S. 1684, and belongs to the end 
of the 17th century when the power of the 
Vijayanagar empire as such had become more 
or less extinct, although nominally rulers conti¬ 
nued. The mention of '‘‘•Srlrangarayar gadyaaa" 
meant nothing more tlian the coin current 
at the time, having been the coin of the last 
wefl-known ruler Sriranga, who struggled hard 
for the revival of the empire till about A.D. 1672. 
The last docirments that we have to refer to in 
this Volume are Nos. 130 and 131, both of them 
on the slabs on the west side of the Svami 
Pushkarani. They are two versions of the same 
document in Telugu and Nagari characters issued 
by the first Vichara^akarta of the Devastanam, 
and refer themselves to the date 1771 corres¬ 
ponding to 31st August 1849. The titles given 
to him, Sevdda^a, Satpurusha of the Hathiramji 
Mutt at Tirupati are interesting. His full title 
is Srlmatu Akhildnda Koti Brahmaudanayaka 
Sri Vishvaksena Mudrddhikari, which means, the 
keeper of the seal of office of Vishvaksena, the 
divine controller of the Grod’s household. The 
document has reference to his carrying out the 
repairs of the SvUmi Pitshkaraui which is des¬ 
cribed to be situate between Varaha Pushkarani 
and Srinivasa Mahdtlrtha, and contains in itself 
eight holy Tirthas, called Markan^eya in the 
east, Agni in the south-east, Yamya in the 
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south, Vasish^ in the south-west, Varuna in the 
west, Vayii in the north-west, Kubhera in the 
north, and Gralava and Sarasvati in the north¬ 
east; except Nos. 1, 4 and 8, the rest of the 
names are merely directions and nothing more. 
He is also said to have renovated the maniapa in 
the middle of the tank. The document No. 136 
is interesting as referring to a benefaction by a 
brother disciple of the Mahant of the time, of 
course without giving the date. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE AND GOLKONDA 
INVASIONS. 

GENERAL COURSE OP HISTORY OP THE PERIOD. 

In the records of inscriptions that we have con¬ 
sidered since the close of the reign of Sadasiva, 
we had to deal with the reigns of the successors 
of Sadasiva, extending from 1671-72, it may 
even be 1575, for the formal assumption of the 
title' by Tinrmala. Sadasiva’s successor must be 
considered as Tirumala, the second of the three 
brothers. Tirumala was succeeded by his eldest 
surviving son, ^rlranga, who was followed by his 
youngest son, Venkatapati. Tirumala ruled up 
to 1576-76; ^nranga from 1576 to 1585-86 ; and 
Venkatapati from 1586 to 1614. His successor 
Rama ruled from 1616 to 1632, and then another 
Venkata 1632-1642, and ^rlranga the last of the 
name, from 1642 to at least 1672. A few names 
of rulers occur in inscriptions of the last decades 
of the century; but then the empire existed 
perhaps only in name. Some salient facts of 
general history have now to be taken note of 
during this long period, from the beginning of 
the reign of Tirumala right down to the end of 
that of ^rlranga. The great battle which ended 
in the defeat of Vijayanagar troops near Talikota 
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made it impossible for the empire to continue 
with its capital at Vijayanagar. So Tirumala 
removed himself for safety to Penugonda ; but, 
during the following ten years during which he 
continued to rule, he had so far recovered, that 
he was able to intervene effectively to prevent 
the agfffressions of the Muhammadans into the 
territory of the empire of Vijayanagar. He beat 
back the Golkonda troops which had advanced 
into the territory of Vijayanagar along the 
eastern parts of the empire down to Adoni or 
thereabouts. He was still looked up to by his 
Muhammadan neighbours as one capable of 
rendering them substantial assistance in their 
rivalries. Except that Vijayanagar became im¬ 
possible for the capital and the glory of the 
empire was somewhat darkened by defeat, the 
empire did not suffer very substantial harm. 
Tirumala’s passing away and the empire passing 
into the hands of his successor, Sriranga, seemed 
to have heartened the Golkonda Sultans to try 
their fortune again. Ibrahim Qutub Shah, who 
had been for years in Vijayanagar and had a 
more intimate knowledge of its resources, made 
successful advances and carried his arms down 
to the walls of Penugonda, and, in the course of 
the campaign, even succeeded in taking Sriranga 
prisoner. At the end of the campaign Sriranga 
was released, but he had to remain content with 
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G-olkonda occupying all the eastern part of the 
territory right down to Ahobalam, and the 
Vishnu shrine itself happened to remain in the 
hands of the Golkouda rvilers for five or six years 
after 1578 when this misforUtne befell ^rlranga. 
An inscription of date 1584-85 in Ahobalam of 
Sriranga states it clearly that this misfortune to 
Ahobalam was due to the defection of the Matla 
chief who held authority in that region. The 
Ahobalam Jlyar contemporary with Sriranga, by 
name ^ashtaparankusa intervened, and per¬ 
suaded Sriranga to make an effort at the recovery 
of the holy place. Sriranga was almost ready to 
undertake an expedition; but a local chief 
Kondaraju Venkataraju, who had volunteered 
service through the Jlyar was allowed to conduct 
the expedition instead with his own resources. 
He beat back the enemy and recovered Ahobalam, 
and the inscription is a record of this recovery 
of Ahobalam. This, together with perhaps the 
incident under Tirumala mentioned above, make 
it clear that it had become more or less the 
ambition of Golkonda to extend its power south¬ 
wards into Vijayanagar territory to the extent 
that it was possible to do. This policy of 
southward expansion of Golkonda became thence¬ 
forward a feature of its policy all through. We 
have a record of ^rlranga’s successor, Venkata 
having had to tight against these very Golkonda 
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troops and that he beat them back beyond 
the Krishna in its lower course. This is stated 
in all the inscriptions of Venkatapati as also in 
the Amlnabad inscription of date 1614 (1692-93). 
The fortresses with which we are familiar bet¬ 
ween Udayagiri and Kon^avl^u figure again in 
these campaigns. Under the first three rulers 
after Sadasiva, Vijayanagar was still in sufficient 
strength to beat back these invasions effectively. 
But the great war of succession which followed the 
death of Venkata so weakened the imperial power 
that the capacity of the empire to resist aggressions 
from this side underwent a visible decline. We 
have already noted that in the civil war, the 
viceroys of the empire took sides, and, except the 
great viceroy of Tanjore who remained loyal, the 
other viceroys were hostile, either passively 
like Mysore, or actively like Madura. Among 
the chiefs nearer the headquarters of the empire, 
there were two factions which disputed possession 
of various parts of this territory which was liable 
to attacks from Giolkonda. Rama who succeeded 
Venkata was a boy of ten when he succeeded 
Venkato in 1614. He depended upon the friendly 
good offices of the Velugoti Chief Yachama- 
nayaka and his friends. Naturally he was opposed 
to those on whom the mantle of Jaggaraya, Giob- 
bfiri Jagga, fell. The territories of the Gobbfiri 
family happened to be on th« northern p<»tion, 
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on this side, rather close to the Nizam’s borders, 
wherefrom they wanted to extend and take as 
much of the imperial territory as they could, and 
those interested in the emperor, Yachamanayaka 
and his friends, had naturally to oppose. These 
wars became pretty common, and we hear echoes 
of them in the English correspondence from 
Pultcat. In the period of Rama’s rule there was 
rivalry between the Portuguese and the Dutch, 
and we set below short extracts* from the English 
Factories in India, which would show the actual 
position. The first is from a letter written by 
Sir Thomas Roe to Capt. Pring, February 14, 
1618, which warns him not to go too near the 
Malabar coast on his way to Bantam :— 

“ For the Vizeroyf (as wee heare) prepares 
a fleete to goe about the Cape for the Coast of 
Cormandell and wilbe ready this month ; yf you 
bee alone, it is not good to tempt them ”. The 
next one is again to the same captain dated 
10th March 1618, which is even more explicit 
and says, “ I heare that a fleet is preparing for 
the Dutch plantation (Pulicat) below yt, and I 

feare a small ship cannot stay in safety. 

Breefely, that factory is worth nothing. ” 

• Th$ English Factories in India^ 1618-21, pp, 19 and 27 
respectively. 

t The Portugueee Viceroy. 
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This was so far as the safety of the sea was 
concerned, which would on occasions affect even 
the safety of the land empire. But the pre¬ 
cariousness of the coast country is described in 
graphic language. Apart from the Portuguese 
hostilities at sea which cannot altogether be a 
matter for indifference to the empire, the more 
serious trouble was trouble in the interior about 
which we find references in the letters of the 
English and other factors, writing from the Coro- 
mandal coast during the period. The famous 
battle of Toppur, as it is called, near Trichinopoly 
resulted in the victory of the loyalists, and the 
fugitive prince Rama was placed upon the throne, 
a lad of about ten or twelve years of age. The 
chief antoganist of his claims was Grobburi 
Jaggaraya, the brother of the queen, who claimed 
to have a son of her own, and a number that 
followed him in addition to the Nayakas of Gingee 
and Madura, who helped him as allies. This 
Gobburi Jagga seems to have been a man who 
administered a government even under Venkata 
in addition to his own aricestral territory on the 
frontiers of the Nizam’s Dominions. When the 
battle went against Jagga and he fell in battle, 
his followers continued the struggle and tried to 
maintain their hold on the great bulk of the 
imperial territory along the east coast right down 
to Pulicat. The chief actor in this was 
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Jaggaraya’s brother Yatiraja. Yachamanayaka, 
having played the main part in bringing about 
the succession of Rama, naturally acted the part 
of guardian of the Emperor, and fought hard to 
reclaim the territories of the empire from those 
whose disaffection brought about the war of suc¬ 
cession, It is this struggle that we find under 
reference both in the relations of G-olkoijda by 
Methwold, and in the correspondence of the 
English factors on the Coromandal coast. What 
Methwold* has to say in relation to the years 
1616 to 1618 is as follows:—“ The first kingdome 
upon the mayne is that ancient one of Bisnagar, 
rent at this time into severall provinces or 
governments held by the Naickes of that couutrey 
in their owne right; for since the late King (who 
deceased aboiit fifteen yeeres since) there have 
arisen severall competitors for the crowne, unto 
whom the Naickes have adhered according to their 
factions, or affections; from whence hath fol¬ 
lowed a continuall civill warre in some parts of 
the countrey, and such extreame want and 
famine in most of it, that parents have brought 
thousands of their young children to the seaside, 
selling there a child for five fanums worth of rice, 
transported from thence into other parts of India, 


* Relations of Golkonda^ pp. 2-3, Vol. LXVI, Hakluyt Society 
Publications, II Series. 
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and sold againe to good advantage, if the gaines 
be good that ariaeth from the sale of soules. ” 
This extract speaks for itself; but we should 
make the following remarks not to leave it liable 
to be misunderstood. Probably the actual writing 
of this account took place some time about 1630 
as the last King is said to have died 15 years 
since. Venkatapatiraya died in 1614, the suc> 
cession of Chikkaraya Ranga, his assassination 
with his family, the civil wars and the final vic¬ 
tory at Toppur occupied more than two years, 
and Rama could have succeeded nominally in 
1616, and could have come into authority in his 
capital Ghandragiri, the capital of Venkata, only 
thereafter. The campaigns therefore have refer¬ 
ence to the period 1618 to 1620. The whole 
territory was disturbed. Much the same tale is 
told by the English factors on the coast, and the 
English had no position on the coast except at 
Masulipatam which they found for various rea¬ 
sons unsatisfactory, becoming almost untenable. 
They wished to effect a change, and, as a tem¬ 
porary measure, about 1620 settled in Pulicat 
under the hospitality of the Dutch who had 
secured the place by a charter from Venkatepati- 
raya himself, as it was in territory belonging to 
one of his queens. The English facto^ are writ¬ 
ing from there and what they say applies to the 
locality round about Pulicat. 
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“ *Little news, except of the approach of our 
last yeres enymye, who the 20th of October 
entered a small village neare Borderinge, and 
within sight of Pallecatt sett the same one fire, 
and bumynge all to the ground their raysed a 
forte of mud and other combustable (sic) mixed 
togeather, which they finished in two dayes and 
two nights bringing with them coules (coolies) for 
the purpose. But Iteraja, who is lord of theise 
partes, having notice thereof, presently assembled 
his forces, beinge to the number of four or five 
thousand persons, and the 28th ditto besieged the 
said forte, the enymye beinge within noe more 
then 300 persons, which notwithstandinge held 
out a day or two, till the Dutch were faine to send 
hym, the said Iteraja, two peeces of ordnance out 
of the forte, with two or three gunners to his 
assistance; which the enymye perceivinge, fear- 
inge the worst, demaunded caiile and they would 
deliver up the forte and retire themselves; which 
was performed, and the ordnance brought againe 
into the forte the 30th ditto; whereupon there 
was a great man interposed himselfe beetweene 
them both in the ways, as supposed by a friendly 
disposition, to make a league of friendshipe and 
accord; and standing both to his sensure, assigned 
each (each) his qtiarter or portion of land which 
formerly they held, which was devided by a rirer 

* EnglUh Factories in India^ 162^23, pp. 138-40. 
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which parted the same. And conditions beinge 
drawne and writtings past beetweene them, the 
said Iteraja, as void of any further suspition, 
began to remove his forces, and came even att 
the towne of Pallicatte, mindinge to retorne to 
his whome, left the fort without any person the- 
rin, only one parte of theise tender welles have 
rayssed to the ground in the meane tyme. And 
the day foliowinge the aforesaid enymye, as false 
as politicke, whose hed hath name Cemenique, 
in the nyght retorned with 2,000 persons and 
rayssed againe the said forte and made itt some¬ 
thing larger, and hath put therein 500 persons, 
and soe remaines himselfe neare in company with 
10,000, this beinge within three myles ofPallicate. 
This Iteraja on the contrary understandinge of 
this false afore pretended dishonest dealinge, 
avowed by all their fidelities and pagodas to be 
truly kept one botli sides, which now beinge so 
treacherouslye broken, the said Iteraja, with much 
rage and discontente, requiringe assistance of his 
brothers and other his frinds, hath againe taken 
the feild and lies now within a mile ^ of his enymye 
with four thousand, and dayly attends a further 
supply. lie is a man by all reported of a stoute 
corrage; his onlye want is money to supply his 
occasions att present, whereof the other is well- 
stored and therefore is of more forse. They both 
strive for that they have noe right unto, but 
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patronize as their owne untill the Kinge be 
established, which is yett younge; besides he is 
held in small esteeme, as yett. What will follow 
by theise chains of troubles, the conclusion will 
make appearance; but in the meane time we 
greatly feare, yea verily beeleeve, our negotia¬ 
tions wilhe greatly hindered, if not in our 
expectation wholy frustrated; for this Cemenique, 
whose drifte and ayme is for Pallecat, to bring itt 
to subjection under his government, that he 
might have the sacken of the inhabitants, who is 
possest they enjoye an infinitt of meanes, and 
therefore would faine be plucking of their 
feathers; which havinge soe subjected would lett 
them rest till they were growne out againe and 
fully ripe. This forte which he the enymye 
injoyes is just in the high waye from Pallicate 
into the country, whereby you may perceive the 
danger that depends thereon. Pallicate of itt 
selfe affordeth noe manner of commoditye for our 
imployment, only most parte of the persons 
imployed therein; and for our best paintinge, 
they are most parte salure and mayer, by reasoa 
of the water att other places abrod in the country, 
a Jentesh (see p. 104) league from hence; 
whereby you may partly imagin what incorradg- 
ment theise people can have to sett themselves 
aworke in theise troublesome tymes, when on all 
sides their is bumynge and spoylUng where they 
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oome. The Dutch Governor on his arrival find¬ 
ing the English in a small cottage, gave them a 
better one to their content, being the house of the 
gunner, who had been sent to Batavia for some 
offence.” 

The long extract quoted above explains the 
position qiiite clearly. The “ Iteraja ” stands for 
Gobburi Yatiraja, the younger brother of Gobburi 
Jagga; he ultimately became the father-in-law 
of Rama, the father of his second wife. The 
“ Chemenique ” and other variants in the corres¬ 
pondence stand for Echama Nayaka or Yachama 
Nayaka, the loyalist chief who supported the 
cause of the prince. The extract above quoted 
gives an idea of what took place in the cotintry 
and what condition the people were in for the 
large part of it. To add to the miseries of the 
country, a severe famine occurred in that part of 
the country, and that children were being sold 
for a small quantity of rice, as in Methwold’s 
narrative quoted above, is found repeated in the 
letters of the English factors. The country must 
have been in a miserable condition really, and 
Rama, who would have been about the time 
hardly seventeen or eighteen, must have felt his 
position very uncertain; and perhaps it is this 
that is reflected in what is stated of Rama that, 
in A. D. 1622, he nominated two collaterals. 
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grandson and great grandson of the great Rama* 
raya of Talikota for succession, in case anything 
should happen to him. Siich indeed was the 
uncertainty of the position. This state of things 
seems to have contimied more or less during the 
next six or seven years, as we find the factors 
reporting again in the year 1629 in a letter dated 
20th August 1629 ” :— 

“ The great king of the Jentus is now in his 
wars grown so powerful that he has conquered 
and regained all his former dominions save only 
our Nayak of this place (Armagon), who (it) is 
supposed cannot long subsist; wherefore perforce 
must leave liis country. What alterations these 
proceedings will bring unto our masters affairs 
in this place we must refer unto time, and 
with that small force we have vigilently to stand 
upon our own guards until Grod send us more 
force ; yet we have no cause to doubt but that 
he will be conformable to reason, as this our 
Naik hath formerly been. But in what manner 
the Dutch will proceed with the King upon 
these alterations we know not, but have reason 
to doubt of them by reason of their former 
underhand dealing*.” There is a postscript added 
to the letter that information had been received 
from Pulicat that thirteen ships arrived from 


* Thi English Factories in India, 1624--29, pp. 346-47. * 
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Lisbon to assist the Portuguese to spoil English 
and Dutch trade in Persia and India, and other 
details which do not concern us. 

The state of things discernible from the 
above refers to the year 1629 when from what 
is stated we could take it that Bamaraja II 
had just attained to the mastery over the 
feudatories, and therefore to the general com¬ 
mand of the empire. He seems to have main¬ 
tained that satisfactory position for not more 
than three years at the outside. The great 
famine which visited the Dakhan in 1630 and 
caused such general havoc in the reign of 
Shah Jahan seems to have extended to the parts 
with which we are directly concerned, and the 
havoc of the famine does not appear to have been 
any less in these parts. In the face of this famine, 
the satisfactory political condition of Rama’s 
Empire must have been greatly neiitralised by 
the unhappy condition to which the people must 
have been reduced. It is stated elsewhere that 
the famine actually resulted from three successive 
failures of the monsoons, and therefore was so 
severe and spread over such a large area. If it 
was so bad as that, its after effects must have 
been somewhat prolonged as well. The reports 
that the factors at Armagon made either to their 
headquarters at Bantam, or Surat, or even the 
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Company at home do give us an idea of the 
actual state of affairs then obtaining round about 
Armagon. What is really material to us in this 
state of things is that we find an alteration in the 
political circumstances of the time, and we are 
told plainly that the Nayaks were again up in 
arms against the emperor, whose condition was 
far from satisfactory. 

CHANGE OF RULERS, VENKATA SUCCEEDED RAMA. 

This probably was brought on by a change 
of rulers. Rama must have died and 
the two successors that he nominated to suc¬ 
ceed him, making provision for contingencies, 
perhaps disputed tlie title to succession, and 
naturally, if there was not an actual civil war, 
conditions must have approximated more or less 
to that. We find an echo of that state of things 
in the extracts following from a letter of date 
Slst January 1632, which was written from 
Bantam to the Company at home. This must 
have been based upon information received from 
the Coromandal coast previous to the date of 
writing, and therefore have reference to the year 
previous, 1631. As a matter of fact, the actual 
extracts, the longer extract, is dated Masulipatam 
August 29, of this year, that is 1631, and there¬ 
fore the disputed succession must have been in 
the year A. D. 1631. 
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“ The tenth dicto we arrived at Armagon, 
wheare we found our business theare very back¬ 
ward, by reason of the greate quantity of raines, 
as also the wares between the Kinge of Jentu 
(i.e., tlie Chandragiri Raja) and His Naiques. 
The rnunson growinge to an ende, we weare 
inforsed to take what clotli was imballed, and the 
26 dicto we departed the roode of Armagon for 
Bantam, where we arrived the 26th January in 
health and saffetty. An answer was received 
from Surat, in which the President confirmed the 
authority of the Agent, ‘ geivinge him power to 
dispose of all shipps and marchandize which 
shall arive theare Edward Prescott died at 
Masulipatam on August 29*. ‘ The great morta¬ 

lity of poore people in Meslapatam and other 
townes adjacent, occasioned by the greate dearth 
of rice and other graine, was the cause of our 
longer stay by 60 dayes uppon the Coast, for the 
major part of boeth weavors and washers are 
dead, the coiitry beinge allmost ruinated ; but 
greate hoopes of a plentifull harvest this yeare. 
In the kingdom of Jentu, those parts adjoyninge 
to Armagon are at presante soe afilicted with 
wares betwene the Kinge and his Naiques that, 
unlesse it ceace very speedily, it will indanger 
the ruinatinge of the wholle country, with greate 
damage to Your Worshipps affaires theare. As 

• 7'ke English Factories in India^ 1630 - 33 , 203 - 204 , 
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for the forte of Arm agon, it is of soe meane 
strengt that those resident in it doeth feaer 
dayly to be oppreste by the Kinge and other 
sonldiers which raingeth over those parts. The 
Agent hath provided a present for he that shall 
remaine conqnerer, either Kinge or Naiques. In 
the intrum they stand as newters to boetb, 
intehdinge at delivery of those presents to pro¬ 
cure lysance for the billdinge a bricke wall 
about the howse, which may be elected with 
small charge; which once beinge accomplished, 
they neede nott feare the power of the whole 
kingdom ; whieh at presente they indanger the 
loose of Your Worshipps estatts theare, with 
theire owne lyves. It is greate hoopes that 
Armagon will in a shorte tyme be able to furnish 
the southerne factorys with paintings and whitte 
cloth of all sorts which is required, haveing 
made proffe of bettelles (30 covetts) and long 
cloth, which we find well made; the merchants 
of Armagon having provided 20 balles, but by 
reason wheare they weare made, fearinge it 
should be taken from them by the souldiers 
aforesaid.” 

THE EMPIRE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF UNDER THE 
RULE OF VENKATA: The decade following is 
again one of troubled history and a considerable 
amount of rivalry between the two nominees of 
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Rama who were related to each other as uncle, 
and nephew, and were standing more or less on 
a footing of equality almost, in respect of their 
claims to succeed. The rivalry would have been 
less if it happened to be purely a question of 
succeeding to the throne. It is not the mere 
succession that was the caiise of the troubles; 
but much rather it was a question of who it was 
that was to exercise the real authority in the 
state. The succession of the second Venkatapati 
meant the dominence in authority of the Damarla 
chiefs who were brothers-in-law of the sovereign, 
and were therefore likely to exercise authority 
over the empire. We see this is reflected in the 
correspondence of the English factors, which 
clearly states it, in the course of correspondence 
relating to the grant of the site on which 
Madras was built, and the correspondence in 
regard to which began some time earlier. The 
statement occurs in the course of this that the 
Damarla chief Venkate’s authority extended over 
the regions from San Thome to Pulicat. We get 
a little more information about these chiefs from 
the Dutch records, the Dagh-Register, relating to 
these. Damarla (Tam. Damal) is a village in the 
Chingleput District from which these people came, 
and hence the family goes by that name generally. 
The members of this family held high positions 
under the great Venkatepati early in the 17th 
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century, and the most distinguished among them 
was Channappa Nayaka one of the bigger gover¬ 
nors of the empire under the great Venkata. He 
was appointed governor of the region round 
Vellore after Venkata had subdued the rebel 
chieftain Lingama Nayaka son of Chinna Bomma 
of Vellore. As governor, he left his mark upon the 
province which he governed in useful works, one 
of the irrigation tanks constructed going by the 
name Channasagaram. It is in honour of his name 
that the native part of the town in Madras was 
built by one of his sons to be a sort of buffer 
between the Portuguese at San Thome and the 
Dutch at Pulicat who lived within thirty miles of 
each other, and who used to be constantly fighting 
against each other in the territory ofVijaya- 
nagar, apart from their constant quarrels on the 
sea. Hence the native part of the town is known 
as Channapatnam, which is the name by which 
the place is known among the Indians even 
to-day. The site granted was to the south of it, 
and, from the records, we could see that there 
was a smaller settlement which went by the name 
Madraspatam lying to the south of Channapatnam, 
and the piece of. land ultimately given to Day 
was south of this Madraspatam, as we shall 
perhaps see later. This Damarla Venkato was 
governor of a large division with Wandiwash for 
its headquarters, and with a revenue differently 
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estimated and put down as something like 600,000 
pagodas a year. He had a younger brother by 
name Ayya, or Damarla Ayya or Ayyappa 
Nayaka. He had a subordinate government under 
that brother with headquarters at Poonamallee. 
Venkata’s governorship was being managed 
by this brother while Venkata himself remained 
at headquarters, assisting the emperor in the 
administration of the empire. Of course, this 
would mean the exercise of all authority more or 
less by him, and in consequence the jealousy of 
the other chieftains who might otherwise have 
remained quiet. What is to our purpose here is 
that while Damarla Venkata’s territory extended 
along the coast up to Pulicat, the territory 
beyond and stretching into the interior including 
the region of Tirupati with which we are primarily 
concerned, was under the government of another, 
and that chief seems to have been under ^riranga, 
the other nominee of emperor Rama, for the suc¬ 
cession. So the reign of this emperor Venka^dri 
began with quarrels between these, and, at one 
time, the authority of Venka^dri as the chief 
minister seems to have been confined to the 
region of his own government. It is this that 
seems to be reflected in the one record that has 
come down to us from Tirupati of Sriranga, dated 
in the year 1638, which says in so many words that 
^rlranga was the emperor in tiiat year, which 
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woiild ordinarily be impossible as Venkata 
continued to hold the position till October 1642 
when he died and was actually succeeded by 
^rlranga. There is absohitely no justification 
for Sriranga to give himself these imperial titles, 
and that he should have done so in an inscription 
and given ptiblicity to it is evidence of his not 
acknowledging the right ofVenkatadri to succeed 
Rama, or Damarla Venkata the minister to carry 
on the administration in his name. Whatever 
be the inner motive, it is clear that the empire 
was divided against itself as it were, and the 
administration could not have been one of 
an undisturbed character even internally. The 
following extracts from the Company’s corres¬ 
pondence throw light on the point. The English 
factors on the Coromandal coast have had, since 
1626, Armagon which they attempted to fortify 
and make their headquarters. That proved to be 
unsatisfactory for many reasons, and this dissatis¬ 
faction is expressed in several letters. In a letter 
to Surat from Masulipatam the factors com¬ 
municated the following regarding Armagon:— 

* “Concerning Fort Armagon, it is the place 
at present upon all occasions we must make use 
of for our securitie, for which respect wee havfe 
valued it so much.”—(May 17, 1638.) 

• Tkt BngUth Pactoritt in India, 1637-164J, p. 73. 
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* “Then eecondly, the Company must give 
order for the makeinge good a place for the 
gecuritie of there estate in India; which how 
much prejudiz the want hath ben is very visible, 
for are wee not continually subject, and have not 
your estates made good all demaunds from tyme 
to tyme, be it right or wronge ? And, lastly, are 
wee sertayne of continuall peace with the Portu- 
galls and Dutch ? Noe ; for the peace wee injoy 
by them is but for theire owne ends. All which 
being duely considered, twer very requisitt that 
the makeinge good a place were first put in prac- 
tiz; from which will arrise these bennifitts ; you 
shalbe ever secur’d of the most part of your 
estate, and of affront offer’d be enabled to doe 
(y) ourselves right”—(December 24, 1638.) 

t “Att your being here I acquainted you 
with many kind invitations and larg priviledges 
by the Nague of (sic) Vincatadra, whose teritories 
lyes betweene Pullacatt and Santome, the only 
place for paintings soe much desired at south¬ 
wards, and likewise greate store of long cloath 
and morrees which is there procurable. Muster of 
the later now accompanyes these. I had your con¬ 
sent to make a voyage to the Nague, and there¬ 
fore sett sayle for those parts the 23th Jully, and 

• The English Factories in India^ 1637-1641, p. 90. 

t The English Factories in India, 1637-1641, pp« 154-56. 
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arrived the 27th ; where I was entertayned with 
much honnour by the Nague himselfe etc. mer¬ 
chants, painters, and weavers. Affter some parlay 
with the Nague, I had free leve to vizt (i) their 
townes and soe discourse with the mercnants, 
painters, and weavers, whoe brought mee musters 
of all their sorts of cloath. I was not furnisht to 
buy, but only to inquire of their prizes; which 
with sorrow I heard. Haveing compared boath 
sorts and prizes with ours as Armagon beleve 
mee, I lament our masters great losses and cannot 
blame our freinds at southwards for their ofiften 
complaints. The Dutch may well undersell us, 
when wee overby them 20, 30 and in some sorts 
40 per cent. It is a misserie to know a grevance, 
if possabilityes for remedies bee wanting. You 
must pardon mee if I say it hath been unusuall 
in such kinds to make doubts when faire oper- 
tunityes for our masters benefitt offered itselfe. 
I neede not tell you that Armagon is only eharg- 
able. The place affords nothing of itselfe ; not 
soe much as a peece of whit cloath but comes 
from other places. As far merchants, how mis- 
serable poore they are, by the Nagues continuall 
forceinge, there complying with us and the cloath 
sent to the southwards speaks loude in confirma¬ 
tion of the misserey of the place, with their back-< 
ward perfformances. The common arbitrator, 
Time, hath now made a beneficiall discovery. 
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Iff you fhall please to imbrace such large and 
seonre offers, which the incloased coppie of the 
firman granted by the Hague will demonstrate, it 
may give incouragment sufficent; and Francis 
Day, whoe accompanyes these, wilbe readie to 
give you a verbal! relation of the hopes benefit 
that will attend if a residence were there once 
setteled. Oppertunity of tyme is to bee followed 
when such occasions for our masters benifite 
offers itselfe. Changes of tyme are fickle, and, if 
you suffer this oppertunitye to pass over, you 
shall perhaps in vaine, afterwards persue the 
same when it is fledd and gone. Our envighous 
neighbours, the Dutch, I dout not hut will heestirr 
themselves to their power in hindering of us what 
layes in them ; yett lett not that discourage you, 
fmr alt their Machivillian polticyes will not pre- 
vaile. If it should, the Company can be noe leaser, 
for they run noe hazard. If you will not follow this 
course, you quite forgoe the way which promiseth 
assurauee, leaveing firme securitye mearely to 
obauee and hazard. And that you may more 
evidently perceive noe private respects of my 
owne hath drawne mee to advise you as above> 
said, but only a reall wellwishing to my masters 
will joyne with a dutious earnest desire to proce- 
cttt what may bee conceived best for their 
advantage, (1) doe promise, iff the goods there 
provided shall notapeare at the southwards l&per 
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cent, cheaper then those formerly bought at 
Armagon, not to lay clayme to any one peney of 
what shall bee due to mee for all my service 
from my honnorable imployers; which, did I not 
tender their profiEitt farr before my owne, I would 
never soe willingly hazard. But why doe I say 
hazard, being confident I run none, haveing soe 
goo’d assurance off performance? 1 forbeare to 
ad any more, being I am to deliver these with 
my owne hands. Some few days since, there 
happened a disaster to a Portugall shipp, richly 
laden, lyeing in this road, by the insolency of the 
dareing Dutch, whoe with two shipps from Pulla* 
catt came to take the said shipp ”.—(August 27, 
1639.) 

WEAKNESS OF VENKATA'S RULE. A place like 
Armagon, or any other more satisfactory one 
was necessary for the trade of the Company, as 
Golkonda was extending its authority to the 
south, and English trade had to be protected 
against encroachment by these, as in the case of 
Masnlipatam itself, where the Golkonda connec¬ 
tion had not shown itself to great advantage. 
Hence the anxiety of the Company’s officials to 
secure a place more satisfactorily placed from the 
point of view of defence against attacks, and the 
securing of the kind of goods in which they 
traded more advantageously than at Armagon, 
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This factory was fortified in 1626 with a view to 
this, but it proved unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of the two objects, namely, defence and 
the advantageous purchase of the goods. Francis 
Day who was in charge of the factory therefore 
was much exercised since he came in charge of 
the factory in 1634. As early as January 1637 
he went down to inspect a site in Pondicherry 
where he had an offer. Later on, the Dutch at 
any rate, wrote that the English were making 
an effort to effect a settlement at Kovalam 
(Covelong), although the English factors 
disowned any such intention. In the meanwhile, 
the political circumstances round the locality 
were changing rapidly. The ascendency of the 
Damarla brothers did not appear to have been to 
the liking of the other governors, among them 
the really more influential ones, the chief factor 
in this case being Sriranga, the nephew of the 
ruling emperor Venkata, who seems to have had 
a government in the region set over against 
Armagon with his headquarters at Chandragiri 
possibly, as perhaps his inscription in Tirupati 
would indicate. We are not sure whether the 
emperor Venkata was actually in residence there. 
He might have been in Vellore where the great 
Venkatapati had been in residence for four or 
five years after putting down the rebellion of 
Lingama Nayaka. These two at least, Sriranga 
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as a subordinate governor, and Damarla Venkato 
as governor and minister seem to have assumed 
a pronounced attitude of hostility to each other, 
so that at one time the Company’s servants write 
to say that the minister’s authority was closely 
confined to the territory extending from Pulicat 
to San Thome. Another disturbing factor which 
had to be taken into account at the time urgently 
was the possible advance of Grolkon^a more active* 
ly now than ever before. The Mughal emperor 
Shah Jahan had actively intervened in the affairs 
of the Dakhan, and had subdued the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar and annexed it to his territory, 
forming a Dakhan viceroyalty with its head* 
qiiarters at Burhanpur. But what concerns us is 
that he was able to impose upon both Bijapur and 
G-olkoi^da a treaty in 1636 which made them 
recognise his position as emperor, and, at the 
same time, granted them freedom to extend their 
authority southwards of their territory, while 
they were shut off from doing so on the northern 
side. It was then that the understanding between 
Q-olko^da and Bijapur was come to that the one 
should extend its authority and make its con¬ 
quests in the territory of the Hindu empire above 
the Ghats and the other below, so that they might 
not clash against each other and come to war. 
The region with which we are concerned, it will 
be seen readily, fell to the share of GSlko^^&i 
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and Golkonda was gradtially extending its power. 
Being the nearer and therefore liable to be 
attacked first, it was Sriranga’s business to be 
watchful. He apparently took the necessary steps 
to extend his authority effectively down to the 
coast and fortify himself against Golkonda advance 
to the best of his ability. Prom the Company’s 
letters we see that he placed himself in strength 
at Armagon and Venkatagiri, and formed a line 
of defence against the Dutch and the Portuguese. 
This would naturally mean that the direct 
authority of the Nayak in Armagon became the 
greater and in addition to the other defects of the 
place, the presence of the Vijayanagar governor 
and perhaps his forces near about would make 
Armagon mxich more unpleasant. After a con¬ 
siderable amount of search for a suitable locality. 
Day decided to effect a settlement at Madras in 
that territory under the government of Damarla 
Venkata with a charter from the emperor obtained 
through his good offices. A recommendation was 
made by him which was supported by Cogan at 
Masulipatam when he caine into authority there, 
and accepted by Surat and ultimately by the 
Directors. There were difficulties in the way of 
paying all the dues from the Company, and 
collecting sums advanced at Armagon. All that 
was done by August 22, 1639 and a document was 
obtained which conferred the trade privileges to 
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the Company at Madras, and allowed them to 
fortify a bit of land which lay to the south of the 
small village Madraspatam which again was 
situated to the south of Channapattanam, the 
present-day Madras town. It mirst have been 
in the course of these transactions that the strain 
in the relations between Sriranga and Damarla 
Vetikata should have been great enough to 
justify Sriranga regarding himself as ruling the 
empire, as in fact he was fighting the battles of 
the empire as against Golkonda as Emperor Ven¬ 
kata’s predecessors had done. It took a great deal 
of correspondence and negotiations before the 
English could settle finally aboiit the abandon¬ 
ment of Armagon, and the commencement of the 
fortifications of Madras, against the machinations 
of the Dutch on one side and the dissatisfaction 
to some extent of the Portuguese at San Thome, 
who themselves ofiered at one time to accom¬ 
modate them in San Thome itself. While these 
negotiations were in progress Venkata, the 
emperor, died and Sriranga succeeded, as it 
appears with the support only of a party notwith¬ 
standing emperor Rama’s previous nomination; 
the opposition, of course, had been led by 
Damarla Venkate and those in sympathy with 
him. Sriranga was however, allowed to succeed 
to the empire in October 1642. 
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POBT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS. Some years before 
this, probably in 1640 or 1641, the li^uglish factors 
settled down in Madras. Fort St. George already 
begins to figure in the correspondence of 1642, 
and an English factory was there, the English 
themselves exercising authority, as a letter, written 
apparently in September of that year refers 
to a Portuguese having been executed for the 
murder of an English soldier within the limits of 
the English settlement. At about the same time, 
we hear of the Nayak of Armagon having been 
crushed between the Hindu and the Muham¬ 
madan power now fighting against each other in 
the region just on the eve of the death of emperor 
Venkata. It proved lucky for the English that 
they had shifted their headquarters to Madras, as 
else they should have been caught in the wars 
between the Golkojgi^a troops and those of ^ri- 
ranga in the region round Armagon. The fort at 
Madras was being rapidly constructed and the 
Company’s servants were pushing on with it as, 
on account of the wars between the Nayaks which 
were likely to endanger their position, it turns out 
from the Company’s letters that Damarla Venkata 
was actually negotiating with Golko^da against 
Sriranga, and, having been discovered, he was 
thrown into prison, another governor having 
been appointed in his place. The new emperor 
^riranga had to fight strenuously both against 
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Golkoiada and against the disaffected governors 
within the empire. In the meanwhile, the Com¬ 
pany’s servants seem to have felt it necessary to 
obtain a confirmation of the agreement regarding 
Madras. While they were making the necessary 
preparations to send one of their members, 
Mr. Greenhill, on his mission to ^rTranga, 
^rlranga had succeeded in bringing the rebel 
governors under control and putting himself in 
a position of safety. He now made Vellore his 
headquarters to which Greenhill’s mission went 
in 1646. In this year the charter was confirmed 
by ^rlrangarayalu, who had to make provision 
against the advance of the Golko^^^ troops. In 
a letter that the Company’s servants wrote on 
August 28, 1643, they say that the wars among 
the Nayaks were raging at the time, and that 
^rlranga managed to bring in the help of the 
king of Bijapur and put an end to this trouble. 
He succeeded ultimately in bringing the various 
governors to a sense of loyalty, and even 
managed successfully to dismiss the Bijapur 
troops at the end of the war. The governor 
who was appointed instead of Damarla Venkata 
happened to be one Mallaiya. He was found 
intriguing with Golko^da, and ^rlranga had to 
get rid of him. The work of fortifying Madras 
was progressing rapidly, though in haphazard 
fashion for lack of funds. The Company’s people 
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mention incidentally the prevalence of wars in 
the immediate neighbourhood owing to the 
advance of Golkonda troops, and even state it 
specifically that these troops were demanding the 
submission of the Portuguese at San Thome, and 
the English were expecting a similar demand in 
their turn. But very soon they found the Hindu 
forces appearing near Fort St. Q-eorge, and thus 
gave them relief. In the September of 1645, the 
factors reported that the Dutch goods in the 
hands of weavers were seized by the soldiers of 
Mallaiya and they themselves were afraid of a 
similar treatment; but a letter inviting them to 
send down some one of them to the emperor 
^riranga at Vellore was received, which inti¬ 
mated at the same time that the Dutch goods 
were seized under the orders of the emperor. It 
was then that the mission of Greenhill went to 
Vellore and obtained a charter confirming the 
grant of Madraspatam. One additional condition 
was suggested that Fort St. George, being to the 

south of the village Madraspatam separately, 
might be called ^rlrangarayalupatte^am in the 
name of the emperor. The name however does 
not appear to have taken root. With 1645 
therefore we reach one stage in the progress of 
^riranga in the establishment of his authority as 
emperor of Vijayanagar. 
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TIRUPATI IN SRI-RANGA’S WARS WITH GOLKONDA 

The year 1645 found emperor Sriranga 
comfortably installed in Vellore as the imperial 
capital and, for a brief space of time, he was in 
the enjoyment of his well earned rest but it was 
not to be for long. The Bijapur armies having 
been baulked once before under the walls of 
Vellore marched in force again. Having been 
beaten back in the Gru^iyattam pass, they made 
a detour, and arrived before the walls of Vellore 
again through the Salem District and the Attur 
pass debouching into the plains by way of 
Changama on the Tiruva^iOLamalai Road. 
They were in far greater force than before and 
had the better of it in the following battle. The 
Bijapur forces under Mustafakhan and Shahji 
ultimately prevailed, and Sriranga had to enter 
into a treaty with them and remain content with 
the territory round Chandragiri. This treaty 
placed him between the advancing forces of 
Golkonda on the one side and the Bijapur forces 
marching down from the Mysore plateau towards 
Gingee on the other. His position which was 
already difficult had become really precarious 
now. 

VIJAYANAGAR AUTHORITY STILL ACKNOWLEDGED 
TO THE BORDERS OP GOLKONDA. Amidst the dark 
shadows that are falling fast over the Empire of 
Vijayanagar in this region, comes an unlooked 
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for gleam of light somewhat doubtful, but withal 
very interesting. A pair of copper plate grants 
which seem to be more or less duplicates, coming 
from Nandiyal in the Kurnool District, refer 
themselves to the reign of Virapratapa ^rl- 
rangaraya Deva Maharaya ruling from Penugonda 
and dated in the year 1569 (A. D. 1647). The 
plates register a grant for conducting the festival 
of the chappram (a small decorated car on which 
the god is taken in procession) of the God 
Venkatesa. This seems more or less a voluntary 
grant made up by subscription from a certain 
number of professional castes and other inhabi* 
tants of the Pedda Nandiyal Sima. The grant is 
said to have been made to an individual by name 
Timmaiya, son of a Ghappram DSsari Saruvaiya, 
and is recorded to have been for the merit of 
Hazarati KhUna Khana Sahebulavaru. The grant 
comes from the priest of the local Venkatesa 
temple, which, as the Government epigraphist 
points out, is by no means an old temple, and is 
more or less a small local shrine. The mention 
of the Ghappram DaSari Saruvaiya seems to 
confirm his surmise that it must have been a 
service intended for God Venkatesa at Tirupati, 
A Ghappram Dd,sari would mean a Ddsari, a 
peripatetic non-Brahman going about collecting 
funds for the purpose of celebrating a festival 
of some kind or other, and, in this case, the 
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Chappram, Car festival. Notwithstanding - the 
uncertainty of its character, the grant indicates 
two things clearly, viz., that that part of 
the Kurnool District bordering on Cuddapah 
recognised the authority of the Vijayanagar 
emperor in 1647, although it happened to be 
actually under the government, it may be, 
of khana KhSna Sdhebulaoaru, whiGh. could mean 
no other than the Khan-i*Khanan of Golkon^ 
exercising authority there. This would mean the 
commander-in-chief of the Qutub Shah for. the 
time being, Abdulla Qutub Shah. If the record 
proves to be genuine, it would certainly be a 
very interesting record in the history of ^ri» 
ranga, in the actual circumstances of the times. 

GOLKONDA GRADUALLY SUPERSEDES SRIRANGA IM: 
THIS REGION. The main objective of the Bijapiur 
invasion was Gingee which ultimately fell to 
them in 1649, and the Vijayanagar viceroyalty, 
of Gingee came to an end along with it. .The, 
fall of Gingee opened the eyes of the southern 
viceroys of the empire to make them see the. 
folly of the divisions among themselves, and 
their hostility to ^riranga. But from what we; 
know of the subsequent events we could not well 
assert that it did bring about any very definite, 
improvements in their relations sufficiently: 
powerful to turn the scale. However it enabied. 
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^riranga to exert himself more strenuously 
than before, and recover so far as to take 
possession of Tirupati and places near about in 
that region. In fact the Dutch records have it 
that “ the Chandragiri Raja with an army of 8,000 
men captured the pagoda of Tirupati, and then 
designed the conquest of the districts of Conji- 
varam, Ohingleput, Carmigaelypatam and Puli- 
cat.” We might almost feel that that was 
perhaps the last flicker of the dying 
candle. The period immediately following en¬ 
abled him to get together considerable assist¬ 
ance from the officers of the south and make 
another effort, this time, principally against 
the insubordinate ruler of Mysore, which to the 
Company’s servants, seemed as though he were 
recovering power. They mention about his 
gaining in power in the region of the Tanjore 
country and of the Golkonda forces being near 
about Madras in an effort to oppose his advance. 
A record of 1667 states it that “ the Gentues are 
now geathering to a head against the Moores; 
and if they shoiild bee victorious, they would 
endeavour to doe us a discourtesy, and regard by 
the help of our guns and gunners (which formerly 
hath byn let them (i.e., the Moors) by your 
Agents here they {i.e., the Gentues) lost their 
countrey.” Since the flight of Mirjumla from 
Hyderabad and his obtaining the grant of the 
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Carnatic territory as a fief from the emperor 
Shah Jahan, there has been an effort on his side 
to gain a better hold upon his territory. It 
ultimately succeeded to the extent of making the 
immediate surroundings of Madras a part of his 
territory some time about 1668. Tirupati again 
figures in this period in the British correspond¬ 
ence ; and we are told that a Brahman emissary 
was sent by tlie English Company at Fort St. 
George to Neknam Khan who was in charge of 
this region at the time in behalf of Golkondat 
Mirjumla having died. He had to go to Tirupati 
to see the Neknam Khan’s lieutenant in this 
region and this person is called ChinnappaUi 
Mirza,* a queer name which seems on the face of 
it rather difficult of an explanation. ChinnappaUi 
Mirza sent forward the emissary to see Neknam 


• Notwithstanding a suggestion offered by Mr. Rangachari that 
Cliinappalli was a place in the Guntur district, Sir W. Foster, Editor of 
the Series, English Factories in India, leaves the name unexplained 
as he was not aware of the Muhammadans taking a name in combi¬ 
nation with places, such as this would involve. ChinnappaUi Mirza 
need not be regarded as strictly a Muhammadan name. While Mirza 
could be a name among the Muhammadans, it perhaps means here 
nothing more than a title of dignity almost corresponding to prince, 
«nd if ChinnappaUi was Yii^Jaghtr, he could very well have the namei 
ChinnappaUi Mirza in popular parlance, such as we now-a-days hear of 
a Ma^fapam Marakkayar or ijayangu^i RSvuttar, and titles like that; 
MarakkUyar and EUvuttar being simply the titles of these Muhammadan 
gentlemen, and the place names being nothing more than the place of 
their residence or of their business. So this Chinnappa])i Mirza may 
well be a name like that. 
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Khan at Golko^^a. Tirupati was probably 
regarded as centrally placed for commanding 
the whole district round about; and the Company’s 
letter further goes on to describe the conquest 
farther south and even of the good offices 
of Ayyappa Nayaka that they obtained. That 
is almost the last occasion in which we meet 
with matters concerning the last emperor of 
Vijayanagar, ^rlranga, in the Company’s corres¬ 
pondence. Thereafter he seems to pass into 
Mysore, and, after perhaps another vain effort 
with the aid of the Nayak of Ikkeri to recover the 
empire we cease to hear of him. 

CONDITION OP TIRUPATI DURING THE PERIOD. 

So during the whole of this period, although we 
do hear occasionally of Tirupati, we hear very 
little indeed of its condition of life. In fact we 
could hardly expect these sources to throw any 
light upon a matter like that. The GSlkoig^*'’ 
advance began about the year 1638 and lasted 
practically the length of a generation, thirty 
years roughly. The correspondence, at least in 
one place mentions that the wealth of Mir Jumla 
was enormous because of the vast plunder that he' 
got from the South Indian temples that he 
eonquered, while among the temples which came 
within the purview of his conquests, the temple 
at Tirupati would be one of the most prominent 
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ones, and snrely it must have been one of the 
richest. Temples like Kalahasti, Conjivaram, 
and a number of others that coiild be mentioned 
certainly do come within the sphere of his 
activity. That is about all that we could hear of 
regarding Tivupati in these campaigns in addition 
to the fact the Sriranga made three efforts on 
separate occasions to recover Tiriipati. He 
succeeded in recovering it in 1656, and perhaps 
lost it again so that it remained a Golkonda 
possession afterwards. We may perhaps take it 
that though Tirupati suffered by the Muham¬ 
madan conquest, it continued otherwise in 
considerable strength to be fit for being the 
headquarters of a sub-governor like Chinnappajji 
Mirza to place himself there in a position of 
advantage. From 1670 onwards we lose sight 
of Tirupati from this correspondence. As a 
temple much sought after and visited by a stream 
of pilgrims all the year round who made large 
donations and added to the resources of the temple, 
we hear really nothing, and we may have to take 
it that, having regard to the disturbed state of the 
country, the pilgrim activity must have ceased, if 
not altogether, at least to a very great extent. 
While we may take it that Tirupati continued to 
be in existence, it had ceased to be what it has 
hitherto been a prosperous and much frequented 
pilgrim centre. 
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MYSORE AND TIRUPATl. 

MYSORE RISING OUT OF THE VIJAYANAGAR 
EMPIRE. The period covered above, since the 
reign of the great Venkatapatiraya who died in 
1614 from which date we might almost say that 
the inscriptional records of the ruling dynasty 
ceased in Tirupati, corresponds more or less to 
the period of rule of the dynasty of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore; and some of the 
members of this dynasty, the ancestors of His 
Highness the Maharaja, almost from the begin¬ 
ning, were interested in Tirupati, and made 
donations from time to time which still continue 
and are maintained undiminished, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the vicissitudes of history. We stated 
already that Raja Odayar, the founder of this 
ruling family was ritler in his own right of a 
certain number of villages in the Mysore district 
and was regarded as a ruler of importance and 
influence among his colleagues under the empire 
of Vijayanagar; and therefore subordinate to the 
authority of the Vijayanagar viceroy of Srlranga- 
patam. In the later years of the reign of 
Venkatapatiraya, as emperor, he had installed 
Ris nepRew, son o£ Ris elder RxotRer Rama wRo 
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was himself viceroy of ^rTrangapatam in the 
position of his father. This young viceroy does 
not appear to have conducted himself in a way 
to earn the approbation of his uncle, the emperor, 
and gave cause perhaps for much dissatisfaction 
which was taken advantage of by the enterprising 
Baja Odayar to make his position in ^rlranga- 
patam impossible. He ultimately succeeded in 
ejecting him from his viceroyalty, and put 
himself in his place instead. What was really 
more, as a master stroke of diplomacy, he managed 
to get the approval and sanction of the ruling 
emperor, Venkatapatiraya, for what he did and 
obtained from him a charter for ruling over 
the territory that he took possession of from the 
viceroy of ^rlrangapatam. That is the charter 
of foundation of the Mysore ruling family. Raja 
Oday ar’s conquest of ^rlrangapatam is dated 1610, 
and Venkatapatiraya’s charter 1612. Thereafter 
this dynasty has been continuously ruling Mysore 
except for the period when the power was taken 
by Hydar Ali and his son Tippu who ruled over 
Mysore during the last forty years almost of the 
eighteenth century. At the end of the war 
between the East India Company and Tippu the 
territory was restored to the ruling family, whose 
authority was held in suspense during the period 
of Muhammadan rule. Since then, 1801, there 
has been a succession of three rulers including 
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his present Highness, with a fifty years’ break in 
the reign of his present Highness’ grandfather, the 
British having taken over the administration. 
Daring the whole of this period, the rulers of this 
dynasty, several of whom were religiously minded 
orthodox princes, regarded Tirupati as among the 
holy places worth their attention; and each, 
according to his own inclinations in regard to the 
matter, made donations to Tirupati, several of 
which happen to fall within the period of Muham¬ 
madan domination of the region round Tirupati 
we referred to above. It is perhaps due to this 
fact that these donations are not recorded in 
inscriptions in the temple at Tirupati, and this 
would account for the absence of inscriptions 
recording donations in the shrine during the period. 
Luckily we have records elsewhere of the dona¬ 
tions of the Mysore niling family to the temple 
beginning with Raja Odayar himself and coming 
down to the present ruler. Before taking up the 
story of these comparatively modern donations, 
perhaps it would be well to go back upon a slight 
retrospect tracing the connection of Mysore with 
Tirupati to which attention has already been 
drawn in one of the previous chapters. 

PRB-VMAYANAGAR ASSOCIATION OP MYSORE WITH 
TIRUPATI: The first great dynasty that held rule 
over the whole of what constitutes the state of 
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Mysore now, was the Hoysala dynasty. This 
dynasty in the course of its history felt bound to 
extend, its authority into South India, in support 
of the Cholas as against Pandya aggression from 
the south and internal rebellion This interest in 
the affairs of the Cholas, and the consequent 
interference to which it led, became so frequent 
and necessary since the rule of the Hoysala Nara- 
simha 11 who has had to interfere there several 
times in favour of the ruling Ohola. His son 
Vlra Somesvara thought it more convenient to 
make an alternative capital for his residence near 
one of the Chola capitals Uraiyur. He fortified 
a place across the Ooleroon on the northern side 
of ^tirangam, Uraiyur being just on the southern 
side near Trichinopoly town. This became the 
southern Hoysala capital, Tiruvikramapura, in 
which Somesvara himself resided till he was 
defeated by the great Pandya Jatavaraman Sun- 
dara Pai^^y* His successors, two sons really, 
felt, having regard to the political condition 
of the limes, that the Hoysalas had to stand 
Janus-faoed against the Yadavas advancing feom 
the north and the Pandyas from the south under 
Ja^varman Sundara Pandya himself and his 
successors, dividing the territory between them¬ 
selves, as it were each with his own distinct 
sphere of duty and a capital of his own. Nara- 
simha ruled from the ancestral Halebl^, the 
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northern part of the Hoyeala kingdom, in fact 
the ancestral territory of the Hoysalas, and took 
charge of the war against the Yadavas, which 
was becoming pretty frequent. His half brother 
Ramanatha made Kannanur (Vikramapura) near 
^rlrangam his capital and ruled over all the terri¬ 
tory under Hoysala authority in the Tamil- 
country keeping Pandya aggressions within 
limits. When these rulers passed away, the 
empire again united in the person of the emperor 
Vira Ballala III, son of Narasimha III, who took 
over all the southern territory also from his cousin 
Visvanatha, son of Ramanatha, who had but a 
short reign. This was in the last years of the 
thirteenth century, and, when the new century 
dawned, what was the Chola empire got dismem¬ 
bered. The Pan^yas, their successors, found it 
difficult to maintain their authority in full in the 
distant north of the Chola empire owing to the 
activity of the more powerful feudatories of the 
Cholas as well as the rising activity of the Kakatl- 
yas whom later Jatavarman Sundara Pa^^y&’B 
conquest had provoked into activity. Vira Ballala 
and his officers felt it necessary to interest them¬ 
selves in this region; and this need was only 
increased when the Muhammadan advance in the 
south began, and the efforts that Vira BaUala 
made to stem the tide of these invasions against 
which he struggled hard not unsuccessfully. 
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In the course of the twenty years following 
the first incursions of the Muhammadan in 
the distant south things had so shaped themselves 
that the Hoysala was able gradually to advance 
his authority in the region round Tirupati, and 
ultimately place himself in Tiruvannamalai as a 
really more strategic centre for almost the same 
reasons that his predecessor Somesvara felt for 
fortifying a capital at Kan^anur. Among records 
in the Tirupati temple, we find some to which 
we have already made reference in a previous 
Chapter, relating to the great Perumala Danda- 
nayaka, who was the principal minister of Nara- 
simha 111 and even of Vira Ballala III in the first 
years of his reign. The Daninayakankottai chiefs 
were successors of this Perumala Da^danayaka. 
This minister was succeeded by two of his sons, 
who held similar positions successively, one 
following the other. Ketayya Da^danayaka 
was the elder of the two, and ^ingayya Da^da- 
nayaka was the younger. We have records of 
these having instituted food-services in the 
temple at Tirupati, one of these services being 
named with the characteristic Mysorean title of 
Sitagara Qa'ida, a title assumed by Perumala 
Da^^^nayaka as a result of a successful war 
against the Yadava enemies that he had to 
fight against on the northern side of Mysore 
territory. This family seems to have been 
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sUied with the Yadavaraya rulers who held 
amthofity in. the region of Tirupati, and that 
made their association with Tirupati really 
more natural than that of the officers or viceroys 
Oif a distant ruler. Their inscriptions carry us to 
the early thirties of the fourteenth century, and 
thereby give us clear indication that Hoyi^a 
V!ra Ballala with his capital in Tiruva^inamalai 
bad secured the country, behind him in support of 
his position. Mysore services to the temple at 
Tirapati began with the agents of this Hoysala, 
and tbe Sitagara Ga^dan Saudi ” is indubitable 
evidence of the association of Mysore with this 
holy shrine. 

THE PRESENT DYNASTY OF MYSORE ANE THE 
TIRUPATI TEMPLE. With the disappearance of 
the authority of Vira Ballala III in this region as 
well as elsewhere the actual authority changes to 
the rulers of V ijayanagar, whose centre of au1iho> 
rity, or capital, was just outside the notiheni; 
frontiers of Mysore of the present time, but took 
into it the whole of not merely what is Mysoce 
to-day but what was the extended Hoysala 
territory in the period immediately preceding; 
We have already noticed that under tiie first 
dynasty of Vijayanagar the shrine at Tkrupoii 
comes in for attention now and again in asseoki- 
tion with the names even of the ruling sovereigns 
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for the time being. There is however no particular 
record of any direct donations or services to the 
temple set down to the credit of individual 
monarchs; but indirectly the names of Bukka I 
and the great Devaraya, Devaraya II of Vijaya- 
nagar, appear in these records and account for 
certain services. Among these are some dona¬ 
tions by Saluva Gun^a, an officer who played an 
important part in the campaigns of Knmara 
Kampana in the South. The accession of Malli- 
karjnna to the throne, and the appearance of the 
Saluvas as prominent officials of the empire 
bring the relation between the ruling family at 
Vijayanagar and the temple at Tirupati in 
closer relationship, particularly through the 
Saluvas, whose territory comprised the region 
round Tirupati and whose hereditary capital 
was at Chandragiri, not far from Tirupati. 
During the period of Sajuva ascendency, Tirupati 
may almost be regarded as a temple for the 
prosperity of which the Saluvas made themselves 
responsible. When the authority passed from the 
Siluvaa to their socceessors, members of the 
Toltsva dynasty, the religious attachment to the 
tempi*- continued; and reached its zenith under 
K^ish^adevaraya and Achynta, as we have 
described above, and continued under the rulers 
of th« next suiceeeding dynasty, generally known 
as the iisavT^ dynasty of Vijaynagar till we 
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come to the reign of Venkatapatiraya, and the 
foundation of the independent kingdom of Mysore 
under Raja Odayar. Although the family from 
which these rulers sprang may be counted as 
perhaps &aiva and certainly had very considerable 
Haim associations, Raja Odayar seems to have 
been personally a Vaish^ava. He is said to have 
been responsible for the construction of the 
LakshmTnarayana temple within the palace pre¬ 
cincts at Mysore, and though no iuscriptional 
record of his has come down to us in connection 
with his donations to Tirupati, a work. The 
Annals of the Present Royal Family of Mysore 
records his having presented to the God at 
Tirupati an umbrella with pendants of real 
pearls and other articles required for worship and 
offerings, as well as dress. He also provided 
for the burning of a perpetual lamp in the 
sanctum, and for a daily SahasranSma worship 
with provision for food-services. The same 
work credits Kanthirava Narasa Raja Odayar 
(1639—1659) with services to the temple at 
Tirupati along with others, such as those of the 
6iva temple at Nanjangu^u and the Vishnu 
temple at Melkottai, as well as other temples, 
each according to its own standing. The next 
ruler of the dynasty to have shown particular 
devotion to this Temple is Dodda Devaraja 
Odayar who succeeded Kanthirava Narasa. He 
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is said to have [irovided for a garden of basil 
(tulasi) at Tirnpati and presented to the God a 
pavilion set with gems for seating the God, and 
provided for a daily service of food for offering 
which he provided two large vessels of gold. His 
successor, in many ways the greatest ruler of the 
dynasty, Chikka Devaraja Odayar (1672-1704), 
made his donations to Tirupati along with a 
number of holy places. He was responsible for 
the building of the Varaha temple within the build¬ 
ing of the Mysore fort, wherein he installed the 
Varaha image which he brought from ^rlmushnam 
which had suffered from the depredations of the 
recent Muhammadan invasions. He provided in 
the temple at Tirupati for the burning of a per¬ 
petual lamp fed with ghee, and for the performance 
of worship with Sahasranama as also a service of 
food to be offered in gold vessels as in the case of 
his predecessors. The next ruler of importance is 
Dod^a Krishna Raja Odayar, who followed after 
Chikka Devaraja Odayar’s son and successor. 
He instituted daily services, and special services 
on occasions of great festivals in the temple at 
Tirupati and for the perpetual maintenance of 
these, he provided, from the revenues of a certain 
number of villages specified, 600 Kan\hlrUi 
VarShaa. He issued a copper-plate grant for this 
purpose in 1730, and marked off the villages 
themselves with boundary stones with the 
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eharacterietic Vishnu marks of the conch and the 
disc. The inscriptions of this ruler, such as No. 37 
at Ku^igal in the Tumkur district of 1662, and 
No. 64 of Ye^attore dated 1666 make general 
statements and refer to the large number of 
charities instituted by him in holy places, such 
as Kasi, Jagannatha, Tirupati, etc. He was 
known to have been a particularly religious 
minded and charitable ruler even among the 
members of this generally pious minded ruling 
dynasty. The next ruler is one known as Chikka- 
krish^a Raja Odayar, at the end of whose reign 
Haidar Ali assumed the administrative power in 
the state. He heard that the gold vessels and 
the umbrella with pearl pendants, the gift of his 
ancestor Raja Odayar, had both become so 
damaged by use at Tirupati that they were no 
more fit for service. He satisfied himself by 
examination that it was so, and, at great expendi¬ 
ture, provided new articles similar to those that had 
been presented, thus renewing the great services of 
his predecessor; and, not satisfied with that, he 
provided for certain services of his own and other 
presentations of value. Among the articles that 
he renewed happen to be mentioned two small 
gold umbrellas presented by Chikka Deva Raja 
Odayar which do not find mention in the latter's 
donations. In addition to presentation on his 
own account of gold and silver ornaments mid 
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vewels necessary for various services in the 
temple, lie also presented costly dresses and two 
large gold vessels for offering food to the deity 
which was to be distributed among the worship¬ 
pers daily after service to God. This is informa¬ 
tion traceable in the inscriptions and the chronicle 
history of the ruling family preserved in the 
BsJavaniiHvaU of Mysore supplied by Dr. M. H. 
Krishna, Director of Archaeological Researches in 
Mysore and his assistant Mr. R. Rama Rao. 

TIRUPATI IN MYSORE OEFICIAL RECORDS. The 

Muzarai department in Mysore which has charge 
of the Mysore charities of the temple at Tirupati, 
as of other temples and religions institutions 
within the state and elsewhere, have in their 
records material of value. I am indebted to my 
friend Mr. K. V. Anantaraman, the Revenue and 
Muzarai Commissioner of Mysore, for a valuable 
note and a number of documents in authority 
which he very kindly supplied me on request for 
this purpose. The documents in this office do 
not reach beyond 1730 and Do^da Krishna Raja 
Odayar referring to the grant of 600 “ KaniMrSi 
VarShas.'' According to the records in this office, 
the Maharaja Sr! Krishna Raja Odayar III, the 
grandfather of His present Highness made 
valuable presents of his own in addition to seeing 
that the charities made by Mysore rulers before 
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him were maintained unimpaired, the Akha^^a 
Dlpa (unbroken light) to be perpetually 
maintained, is maintained even now at a cost of 
Rs. 4,300 per annum. The food-services con¬ 
tinue both in the temple on the hill and in the 
temple at Tirucchanur. On occasions of great 
festivals, articles of service presented by the 
Mysore rulers still occupy the most prominent 
place. There is a choultry on the hill where 
free food is supplied to pilgrims, and that is 
maintained by the Mysore state even now. This 
institution is maintained with so much care that 
as late as 1901, the Government passed a special 
order that nobody should be refused food for 
want of funds, and made additional allotments to 
meet the larger demand. They recently added 
to this charitable service by the construction of a 
chatram at Lower Tirupati in memory of His 
Highness’ father the late Maharaja ^li Ohama- 
rajendra Odayar Bahadur. Later still they pur¬ 
chased a couple of houses on the south street of 
the tank Padmasaras at Tirucchanur, and they 
are available for pilgrims for the various purposes 
for which they go there, for halting on pilgri¬ 
mage, celebration of marriages, and such other 
occasions when accommodation is reqxtired. In 
addition to these they are making arrangements 
for the construction of buildings for pilgrims 
other than Brahmans. As in the case of religious 
institutions in the State, the charities of Mysore 
in Tirupati are under the control of the Muzar^i 
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Commissioner who'looks^aftef these as a‘G-overn* 
ment department, though the funds, etc., are 
kept separate, and kept apart. The principle was 
long ago laid down, by the great Krishnadeva- 
raya of Vijayanagar that these charitable 
foundations, may be managed by the state 
for purposes of efficient working but must be 
kept, apart strictly, and not mixed up with the 
affairs of the state, to avoid the state being made 
to suffer for any sins of bad management in 
respect of these religious institutions. The scale 
of expenditure which the Mysore Government 
provides for the charity at Tirupati is set down 
below as revised by a Government Order in 
1928 

Rs. A. p. 

I. (a) Services in the Hill temple. 6,143 0 0 
(b) Do. Tirucchanur temple. 610 0 0 

II. Daily and hetchukatle feeding. 6,040 0 0 

III. Payment to Mathas ... 644 0 0 

IV. Temple Establishment ... 447 0 0 

V. Chattram establishment ... 906 0 0 

VI. Office ... 2,272 0 0 

VII. Miscellaneous (including annual 

maintenance). 627 9 6 

VIII. Muzarai Establishment Fupd ... 1,000 0 0 

IX. Construction of Chattram for 1,600 0 0 

non-Brahmans. 

Total ... 19,989 9 6 
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Among the nirUpas and sannads of which 
copies have been supplied to me by the Revenue 
Oommissioner’s kindness, 1 find one of date 1738, 
which provides an annual revenue of 166 JTon* 
ihlrUi varahas for the festival of the deity being 
carried on the back of an elephant VShatiatn), 
in addition to the 600 varShas granted for general 
purposes in 1732. The next nirupa is dated 1804, 
which must have been during the reign of Maha¬ 
raja Krishna Raja O^ayar III. This provides for 
an additional revenue of 117 varSkas granted in 
Tirupati. The caution is given in the order itself 
that the lands ought to be managed with care, so 
that the amount of revenue may not diminish. 
In 1816, an order was issued appointing a 
Sheristadar for the management of the chatram 
at Tirupati. A document of 1818 calls upon the 
Manager of these charities at Tirupati to report 
whether the pujas are being performed regularly, 
ordering the submission of regular periodical 
reports ou the matter. Another interesting docu¬ 
ment of 1819 approved of the action of the 
Manager of the state charities in Tirupati, 
transferring articles, &c., sent by the ^r! 
Parakidasvami bf the time for service during a 
certain Brahmotsava. The Manager transferred 
these to the chatram Sheristadar and his 
aotiem was approved. It also enjoined upon the 
Manager that he should have the custody of the 
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Beal. An order dated 1820 intimates a remittance 
of Rs. 4,000 from the Fouj Katcheri, Bangalore, 
towards the expenses of the feeding house. The 
Fouj Katcheri is the ofl&ce of the Foujdar who 
was in charge of the Bangalore Division. There 
was a circular the year before to the officers 
of the state ordering that facilities be provided for 
comfortable and safe travelling to the Sheristadar 
of the Tirupati chatram who came to render 
accounts and was returning with all the records 
etc., back to Tirupati. An order of July 1823 
enjoins the carrying out of repairs to several 
buildings at Tirupati, and calls upon the Manager 
to send forward a nominee of his for appointment 
as Superintendent of the chatram. So from the 
commencement of the eighteenth century right 
on to the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
there has been a good control maintained in 
respect of these charities of Mysore in Tirupati. 

Mysore occasionally figures in the compli¬ 
cated transactions between the Nawab of Arcot, 
the Nizam, the Maharattas, and the East India 
Company, in the course of the wars which 
terminated in the establishment of the Madras 
Presidency. We shall note them in the proper 
place. But it must be noted in passing here that 
the benefactions of Mysore to the temple, and the 
continued interest that Mysore evinced in the 
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affairs of Tiriipati, are in evidence in the popular 
mind, as several monumental works of other 
patrons even are generally referred to as owing 
to Mysore. As one prominent instance, it may be 
mentioned that the second gopura at the foot of 
the main steps, which was built by Matla Kumara 
Ananta as the other, the Saluva Narasimha tower, 
had got to be placed aside perhaps by a realign¬ 
ment of the approach, is now-a-days called Mysore 
gopuram, notwithstanding the inscriptions on the 
structure itself. It is just possible that Mysore 
was responsible, partly or fully, for the realigne- 
ment of the path, or it may be repairs to the 
gopuram itself. In any case, it indicates an 
ordinarily prevailing notion in the people that 
Mysore was ready for benefactions of all kinds 
in regard to Tirupati. 
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TIRUPATl UNDER HINDU RULE. 

ORGANISATION OF WORSHIP IN TIRUPATl AT THE 
BEGINNING. We have taken up the benefactions 
of the Hindu state of Mysore to the temple at 
Tirupati here with a view to completing the 
history of Tirupati under Hindu rule as it were. 
The change that brought the territory round 
Tirupati under Muhammadan rule introduced 
almost a revolution and will be taken up later 
separately. But before proceeding to that, it 
would perhaps be useful here to summarise the 
details given in the previous pages and gain an 
idea of the general character of the adminis¬ 
tration of the affairs of the temple at Tirupati 
under Hindu rule. We have noticed that, on the 
basis of the accounts of the PurUnas and the 
stray references that we get to Tirupati in 
classical Tamil literature, we would be on safe 
ground to regard its history as having com¬ 
menced with the Christian era almost, and, since 
we find the ^angam classics of Tamil referring 
to the place as already remarkable for its festi¬ 
vals, we can be fairly clear that the temple had 
some kind of an organisation that could see to 
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the conduct of regular festivals even in~ those 
early times. This necessarily involves some kind 
of an income and expenditure, although we do 
not know for certain what the income was, and 
how that income came, and how that income was 
actually expended. From thence onward to the 
end of the first millennium, down to the early 
Chola times really, the temple seems to have 
been more or less under the management of this 
floating organisation of a handful of devotees, 
perhaps mainly Brahmans though not exclu¬ 
sively, who were in residence there or who were 
only habitual visitors to the holy shrine. We 
also hear of the Tondaman ruler of the locality 
having organised the main annual festival,, the 
Brahmotsam in the month of PuraHaSi (Septem- 
ber-October), of each year. We have some stray 
references to the building of the interior portion 
of the temple round the sanctum, the planting 
of a small garden, and such small details. 
We are not however furnished with any 
definite details during. this period as to any 
property, or other sources of income, that the 
temple might have had. We may safely take 
it that the temple actually depended upon such 
gifts as the pious pilgrims, and perhaps the 
inhabitants near about the region, felt compelled 
to make to the temple and its annual require¬ 
ments. 
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ORGANISATION OP WORSHIP PROM THE LATER 
PALLAVA TIMES TO COMING OP VIJAYANAGAR. 

We come to inscriptional grants to the temple 
with the Pallava ruler, the successor of the great 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla, who ruled in the 8th 
century; and therefore the first inscriptional 
grants would go back to the end of the 8th 
century. From thence onwards we have records 
of occasional grants making over money some¬ 
times, sometimes other sources of income. . This 
continued under the early Cholas, some of the 
earlier monarchs of this dynasty making grants 
also to the temple. We have grants of the great 
Rajaraja’s mother and of Rajaraja himself, and 
thereafter we come upon a series of occasional 
grants to the temple by various persons and 
parties from time to time. These constitute a 
comparatively small number; but even so this 
gives us clear indication that there was some 
kind of an organisation administering the affairs 
of the temple which could be tnisted with gifts 
of a lasting character like these. But, as we 
advance further on in the period, there emerges 
more clearly the community of worshippers of 
the temple described as the Vaish^avas of the 
locality, who probably had the management and 
who were actually entrusted with such grants 
and benefactions as were made to the temple. 
The general kind of organisation of temple 
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management was more or less that which 
prevailed all over the country, and we may 
therefore presume that a similar organisation 
existed in respect of this temple as well. That 
state of things continued till some of the 
local dynasties came to play a more important 
part, and evince a more active interest in 
the affairs of the temple. It is just in the 
beginning of this new interest that the inter¬ 
vention of Ramanuja was called for. Ramanuja’s 
advent, whatever the actual historical circum¬ 
stances which called for his presence there, was 
nothing unusual, as Ramanuja had, as head of 
the Vaishnavas in ^rlrangam to look after the 
management of the affairs of the temple at 
^rlrangam. Probably the other Vaishnava shrines, 
such as Conjivaram, etc., must also have had 
organisations of a similar kind. But Ramanuja’s 
efforts to organise worship in the temple of Tiru- 
pati is but a continuation of the interest exhibited 
in the welfare of the shrine by even his ancestors, 
Nadamuni and Alavandar, who preceded him in 
the Vaishnava pontificate. So Ramanuja’s inter¬ 
vention in the matter would have been but 
natural. But, if his intervention had been sought, 
as seems probable, through the local ruler, the 
Yadavaraja for the time being, his position would 
be more responsible and even more advantageous 
for the regular organisation of worship in the 
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temple. So it appears from a work, &r% Venkaffl- 
chala Itihasamala composed by a Vaish^ava 
Acharya of the locality, Anandalvar by name, 
who may have come a few generations after 
Ramanuja and lived in Tirupati. The orgaoisa* 
tion as laid down by Ramanuja seems the organi¬ 
sation which, with comparatively minor changes, 
obtains down to date. He made arrangements 
for the conduct of the details of the worship and 
the appointment of various Vaishnava Brahmans 
and others for the several details connected 
therewith, such as even the fetching of water for 
the ablution of the image of the G-od and the 
provision of flowers and other articles of worship 
required for the temple. These extended further to 
all details of temple-worship, including the build¬ 
ing and the care of the structures then existing 
and to come into existence afterwards. He seems 
to have started the practice of entrusting the 
management in various of its branches to single 
men, Brahman, sometimes also Non-Brahman, 
called Ekangis, some of them ascetic, others not 
necessarily so. The object of such an institution, 
so far as Ramanuja was concerned, was to secure 
disinterested management and to prevent pecula¬ 
tion of temple properties and funds. The period 
immediately following Ramanuja for a century, 
and perhaps constituting five or six generations 
was one in which his organisation obtained and 
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worked snccessfully, under the supervision of the 
local rulers, principally the Yadavarajas who 
were in charge of the region. The Yadavarajas 
and even their successors took a real interest in 
the matter and took care that Ramanuja’s 
arrangements were allowed to continue. With 
the Muhammadan invasion of the South, and the 
consequent dislocation of the local organisation 
which that caused, a renewed organisation 
seemed called for, and the organisation of the 
temple-worship and temple management takes a 
new start when the Hoysala authority gets slowly 
to prevail over the locality, and following it that 
of the Saluva rulers of Ghandragiri as a part of 
Vijayanagar rule. We may therefore say gener¬ 
ally that, with the foundation of Vijayanagar, 
the administrative organisation of the temple at 
Tirupati also took a new or rather renewed start, 
and continued throughout the period of the 
imperial history of Vijayanagar. We shall 
consider that in some detail as it is then that we 
get to its organisation at its best and what is 
really more, we have material available to gain 
a detailed idea of what it was like. 

organisation by RAMANUJA AND THB YADAVA- 
RAYAS. The organisation of worship, etc., in the 
temple at Tirupati ascribed to Ramanuja was 
brought about in the reign of S Yadava ruler 
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of the locality whose name is not given 
to ns in the records available, although the 
whole of that organisation is detailed in the 
work Sri VenJcatSchala Itihasamala already 
referred to. But we know this in regard to this 
Yadavaraya that he was a predecessor of the 
great Vira Narasimha Yadavaraya, who played an 
important part in the history of this locality dirring 
the period of the later Cholas, Kulottunga III 
and Rajaraja III. Some of his successors figure 
in the records of the period along with the 
two Hoysala officers, to whom we have made 
reference so that we may say that the Yadava 
rulers of the locality took interest in the 
administration directly, and it is their mantle of 
administrative interest in the affairs of the temple 
which passed down to their successors the Saluva 
rulers of Chandragiri-rajya almost in a continuous 
succession. We have described in sufficient 
detail already under what circumstances and 
how the Hoysala authority spread over this 
locality and how it continued during the reign of 
Vira Ballala III. When the Hoysala monarch 
fell in battle at Trichiiiopoly against the Muham¬ 
madan Sultans of Madura, the government of the 
region round Tirupati perhaps continued in the 
hands of the successors of the Yadavas, and 
remained in their hands till Kumara Kampala’s 
invasion of the south. In the organisation of 
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this invasion all the resources of what was the 
Hoysala state before, had been brought into 
requisition, and as Kampaija’s conquest of the 
south falls into two distinct stages, the overthrow 
of the rebel ^ambuvarayans of the Palar valley, 
and then of the overthrow of the Sultans of 
Madura, the region round Tirupati under the 
feudatory Yadavarayas probably passed under 
the Saluvas for some reason which is not made 
quite clear to us. So when South India emerges 
from these invasions, Vijayanagar stands out as 
the visible embodiment of the organised Hindu 
resistence to the advance of the Muhammadans 
in the south, and in these early campaigns of 
Kampaiga, we find the name of the Saluva chief 
Guiftda mentioned as playing an important part. 
Of course, later literature bearing on the subject 
gives the Saluvas possession of territory near 
Gulbarga, the centre of what had become the 
IBahmani kingdom, and, if that shoxild be true, 
they must have been chieftains dispossessed of 
their ancestral estates in the present day Nizam's 
Dominions marching farther south in search 
of adventure. It is possible they were rewarded 
for that valuable service rendered to the common 
cause by the estate round Chandragiri. What¬ 
ever it be, we find Saluva Gu^da already 
associated with Chandragiri, and even making 
benefactions to the temple at Tirupati. But 
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what is really important to our purpose here is 
that the advent of this power in the locality 
brings about a distinct improvement in the 
relationship of the local rulers and the temple at 
Tirupati. The Yadava rulers already had shown 
an attachment to the temple which might be 
regarded as almost that of the family deity. 
This feeling of attachment and consequent 
devotion increased with the advent of the 
Saluvas, so that the benefactions to the temple 
became not merely the benefactions of the rulers 
of the locality merely in their official capacity, 
but as benefactions from families of power and 
influence particularly devoted to the deity en¬ 
shrined in Tirupati. So we find a special stimnlus 
given, as it were, to the benefactions, public and 
private, by the rulers, their officials and even 
private individuals of the locality. The rulers of 
Vijayanagar, as such, do not figure prominently 
and directly in these benefactions, their associa¬ 
tion being more or less as that of the ruling 
power exercising authority over the region and 
no more, and even where an important service 
like the institution of the VddapUrayana under 
the great Devaraya gets to be mentioned, it is as 
nothing more than perhaps what is due to the 
sovereign ruler of the locality. But when the 
imperial dynasty, the dynasty of Vijayanagar, 
comes to the end of its career, the Sa|uva 
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chieftains stand oiit more prominently and, with 
their growing importance, the benefactions to 
the temple also come out into prominence. So 
throughout the periods following, even under the 
changing dynasties, this special attachment to 
the temple continued and the benefactions to the 
temple grew in proportion. 

THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE BENEFACTIONS; 

The pattern for benefaction to the temple had 
actually been set by certain arrangements that 
Ramanuja made, such as the provision of festi¬ 
vals, the provision for services of food or other 
eatables, the presentation of jewels for decorating 
the deity, umbrellas and other appurtenances 
requisite for the temple, vessels for service and 
BO on. In regard to these, the actual presenta¬ 
tions were made then and there. But where 
provision had to be made for festivals, or food or 
other services, it is a question of recurring 
expenditure and could not be made then and 
there. The usual way of making provisions for 
such needs of the temple all over the country is 
to make gifts of pieces of land or other assign¬ 
ments of income, so that they may come in 
annually, and might be utilised for the particular 
purpose for which they were made. This we find 
of more or less frequent occurrence in South 
India. But in the region round Tirupati they 
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curried it out systematically and with certain 
peculiar features which are really noteworthy. 
Whole villages were granted sometimes, and 
assignments of revenue of particular localities as 
well, where royalty or very high placed officers 
were concerned. But the benefactions by these 
are comparatively a small number. The far 
larger number of the benefactions actually are 
from middle class people and even the poorer 
folk. It is there that the special feature shows 
itself remarkably. Whoever was the happy 
inventor of the arrangement, it had become more 
or less habitual to make grants of money actually 
paid into the temple treasury, but with specific 
directions as to how the money should be applied, 
not merely for the services, but for producing the 
wherewithal for the services, A certain sum of 
money was paid over to the temple treasury 
to be applied either to provide agricultural 
facilities of various kinds so as to bring 
as yet uncultivated lands into cultivation, and 
thus make them revenue yielding. In many 
cases, it was done by bringing uncultivated lands 
into cultivation. We find numbers of instances, 
in which it was not a question of bringing 
fresh lands into cultivation, but of effecting 
improvements to the irrigation and other resources 
of the locality, improvement of the tanks, clearing 
silt out of the channels, or the constructing of 
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frevh ehftunelt to reach high level localities and 
so on. We find therefore small sums as srell as 
large sums deposited into the temple treasury 
to be applied for these improvements in temple 
villages, or on lands which could be made over to 
the templet always specifying the particular 
locality, or the particular item of improvement to 
which these specific sums were to be appUed, 
implying thereby that the temple organisation, 
whatever that was, bad the means to apply the 
money and carry out the wishM of the various 
donors. As we progress in this period, it is 
not merely the ^ri VaisbtMSvas as a whole, but 
certain ^rl Vaisbyavas coming into prominence, 
ae playing the principal part in this organisation 
and mansgement. In the day# of £la}ava Nara- 
simba and bis immediate successors, one 
Kandadai Ramanuja Aiyangar and his successors 
figure as managers. Kandadai Raminiya Aiyangar 
himself gained that position in succession to his 
Guru. Numbers of single men and Sanffosig 
(hscetics) in charge of particular institutiong of 
the temple also are mentioned in this oonneotion. 
Notwithstanding all this, a scheme like this 
could have been carried out only with the 
co'Operation of the oivU authorities, and that 
uo'operation seems to have been always readily 
available for the purpose. Numbeni of villages 
get to be mentioned even befisrs this period. 
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which were free gifts to the temple. Numbets of 
villages in the locality round about the temple, and 
even at distances outside the district dependant 
upon Chandragiri, were made over to the temple 
during the period by royalty as well as by the great 
governors and officials, although comparatively 
speaking they were small in number. But the num¬ 
ber of villages which are mentioned as Tiruvidaiy- 
Sftam villages, the revenues of which were paid to 
the temple, to which these new benefactions were 
applied for various items of improvement is far 
larger. A large number of irrigation tanks in the 
locality are mentioned as irrigating temple villages 
as also a pretty large number of channels. A num¬ 
ber of these, both tanks and channels, were made 
by the investment of funds made over to the 
temple treasury by the devotees to the temple, 
and that must mean the lands thus brought into 
enltivatlon must have become the property of 
the temple, of course, as usual cultivated by the 
agriculturists of the locality, the temple exer¬ 
cising the right of the land owner to whom is 
due what is called the mtlvdram right, the right 
of the land-lord. The right of the temple to such 
lands bad been defined specifically, and a distinc¬ 
tion is drawn between the revenues derivable by 
a temple and the revenue derivable by a Brah¬ 
man to whom a gift might be made, as distinct 
from the revenue incidence which went to 
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government from South Indian villages generally. 
That understanding seems to have prevailed even 
here, and the temple lands, such as they were, 
which had been brought into cultivation by these 
improvements amounted to a comparatively large 
extent of the area commanded by the hill on 
which the shrine is. In fact if it were possible 
geographically to plot out the tanks and chan¬ 
nels which find mention in the 1,000 or 1,500 
inscriptions relating to the period, it would 
practically mean the far larger part of the land, 
if not all, extending from the foot of the cluster 
of the hills constituting Tirumalai, down to 
where the river Svarnamukhi runs across the 
valley at the other end of it, much closer to 
another series of hills across the river, doing 
up the hill in the uncomfortable conveyance-^ 
a sort of an improvised palanquin where one 
has necessarily to be half abed—one could see 
the number of tanks and the innumerable chan¬ 
nels in the summer season of the year either 
waterless or containing just the mere evidence of 
water. These should have been reservoirs of the 
fertilising waters carried by the innumerable 
channels for purposes of cultivation of lands 
belonging to the temple and producing an annual 
revenue for temple expenditure. Putting a ques¬ 
tion to the bearers as a matter of curiosity 
whether all these were not temple lands, the 
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answer came without hesitation “ No Dis¬ 
counting their knowledge very badly, I put the 
question to the Feishkar on the hill and got the 
much more emphatic “ No ”, followed by the 
specific answer that God Venkatesa does not own 
a square inch of land, and is dependent entirely 
upon the daily gifts of the pilgrims to the place, 
which averages about a thousand rupees a day, 
the account for the particular day when I was 
able to see the shrine, showing a little over 
Rs. 400, one of the lowest averages. It would 
certainly be an interesting enquiry of great 
historical interest as to how and when exactly 
this change in the state of things came about. 

CHARITABLE AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS FALLEN 
OUT OF USE. Another question connected with 
this is the number of buildings, gardens, and 
estates of various kinds to which the God was 
taken on festival occasions, and particular 
services rendered, of which there are a pretty 
large number under reference, and the number 
of charity feeding houses, called RSmanuJakuias, 
both in Tirupati on the hill and the town below. 
Several of these so mentioned do not appear 
ordinarily to figure in connection with the festi¬ 
vals now-a-days, and, all round the hill town, one 
could see various of these small stone pavilions, 
in a comparatively neglected condition, but 
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tffen otherwise 8ppf<jpflated by the floor peopio 
for meeting' their teeidefttial neede. Even what 
need to be the TySsarttya Math which has 
hietotical aesociations of importafice in the street 
actnally oecnpied by the temple priests, and 
almost reserved for them, seems fast going into 
this condition tinlike the other ifa\hs. Then 
there are a very large number of gardens which 
are mentioned with pavilions placed in the 
middle and referred to as being in charge of 
particular Ekthtgis, or agents of institutions like 
the Maihs, etc. One cannot be certain now 
whether they exist in their nsnal condition and 
are made use of for the purpose for which they 
were originally intended. Passing down to the 
aetnal services, such as food-service, set apart for 
various purposes, a very large number happen to 
be mentioned, and It is not likely that they are 
all listed and kept up in their integrity in each 
ease. It is just likely that they all have been 
lumped up together and have become more or 
less indistinguishable from the general services 
in the temple. If this had happened, it might 
perhaps provide one reason why the land gifts, 
and other gilts connected with these services 
should have been forgotten. So far as the temple 
authorities go, to set up a claim when these got to 
be appropriated otherwise. It is doubtful whether 
all these feeding houses or BSm&HujakUias 
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as they were called, are in existence as 
such. As far as it is poatible for a visitor to see, 
several of them mtist have gone out of existence, 
and it may be most of them out of use alto¬ 
gether. Those are points that arise from the 
state of things with reference to the provisions 
juade by Mysore, and from the one or two 
instanees of superintendence maintained by 
Mysore in respect of their condition, etc., and 
latterly by the maintenance of an i^ency to look 
after these. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CHARACTER AND ORGANISATION 
OF THE SHRINE. 

THE ACTUAL CHARACTER OF THE SHRINE; SAIVA 
OR VAISHNAVA. A question of peculiar import¬ 
ance with respect to the history of the shrine of 
Tirupati is the actual character of the shrine. 
In the account that we have so far given, we 
have followed the evidence so far accessible to 
us, to let them tell their own tale without 
considering this particular question as one calling 
for any special treatment. The account so far 
given of the temple from the sources, which are 
indicated in the course of the narration, reveals 
the fact that the temple has uniformly been 
regarded as a Vaishnava shrine during historical 
times as far as we know for the present. There 
is, however, a persistent popular belief that it 
was a Saiva shrine transmuted into a Vaishnava 
temple by Ramanuja by a miraculous leger-de- 
maine. That matter has to be considered now 
that we have come to the close of the history of 
this shrine. The contention raised has assumed 
various forms in popular accounts, and amounts 
to no more than regarding the image in the 
shrine as that either of Subrahma^ya or of ^iva 
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Himself. This position is taken on what may 
seem at first sight justifiable grounds. The holy 
tank in the place is called by several alternative 
names, of which two names are of imnort- 
ance to this question. It is generally known 
by the name Svami Puskkarani. It is also called 
Kumara Puskkarani or I'lrtha, the two names 
Svami and Kumara being now-a days more or 
less generally applied to Kumara or Subrah- 
ma^ya or Skanda generally. This seems to find 
support in the sources included in the NSlSyira 
Prabhanda of the early Alvars where sometimes 
the image of the Hod in the temple is referred to 
by the name Kumara, such as for instance in 
expressions like Ilam Kumaran tan Viny,agar. 
Behind it, of course, there is the general belief 
that hill tops are generally regarded as peculiarly 
places of residence of Subrahmanya in Tamil 
literature and popular belief, one of whose peculiar 
acts is embraced in the expression Kunru-tdr-Udalf 
dancing or playing on every hill top, as if hill tops 
are peculiarly appropriate places for the sporting 
activities of young Subrahmanya. The alter¬ 
native suggestion is, it is an image of ^ira that is 
actually standing in the shrine as these very 
early Alvars describe the image with features 
and weapons, at least part of which are charac¬ 
teristic of ^iva, such as the matted locks, and the 
weapon called Malu which are characteristic 
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of ^iva. It is therefore generally taken that the 
image in the temple may well be ^iva or 
Subrahma^ya, and the place therefore may be 
sacred to the one or to the other; it may even be 
for both, as if it is a §aiva shrine, Subrahmanya 
has to figure among the attendant deities. This is 
the general position taken by people who hold 
that it was actually a Saiva shrine converted by a 
miraculous feat by Ramanuja into the Vaishnava 
temple that it now is. 

THE EVIDENCE OP THE ALVARS IS DISTINCTLY FOR 
THE VAISHNAVA CHARACTER. The first point to 
note in this contention is that Ramanuja lived in 
the latter half of the 11th and the first half 
of the 12th century, and the miracle actually 
ascribed to him should have taken place pro¬ 
bably in the 12th century—early in the 12th 
century. The contention that it is a ^aiva shi’ine 
would be sound if some authority previous to 
Ramanuja could be found which describes the 
shrine as a ^aiva shrine. Of course, the autho¬ 
rity of the early Alvars is quoted as referred 
to above. What is wanted, however, is whether 
there is anything to confirm this interpretation 
of the statement of the Alvars taken out of the 
context and explained in this wise, because the 
self-same Alvars do ascribe to the divinity 
there the weapons characteristic of Vishnu 
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as well. We have explained why it is that 
they do so, and pointed out that it is not these 
Ajvars alone, but even the Mahabharata does 
describe the divinity in Vishnu Siva form. The 
contention therefore could be valid only if some 
other evidence could be brought in to confirm 
this presumption. We have marshalled the 
evidence for the period more or less completely, 
and a careful reader would have noticed that the 
sources of information which bear upon the 
question, do not support this contention in the 
least. Such references as we get in the ^angam 
Literature, especially the poems of Mamular speak 
of Tirupati famed for its festivals; but do not 
specify whether they were festivals to Vishqiu 
or ^iva. The poems of the early Alvars taken as 
a whole have special reference to this shrine and 
describe them, without the slightest doubt, as a 
Vishnu shrine; but describe the Vishnu re¬ 
presented there as containing in Himself the 
other two divinities of the triad, Brahma and 
^iva, and even the others, the lesser Gods if they 
may be so described in English, as forming part 
of His body. This notion springs from the 
general conception that all things existing consti-^ 
tute the body of God, God Himself being therein 
as their life and soul. This is explained clearly 
in the poems of Nammalvar and even more 
plainly by Tirumangai Alvar, so that as far as 
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the Alvars are concerned, we are not left in any 
doubt that they took the image of God at 
Tirupati to be that of no other than Vishiju. 

EVIDENCE OF THE SILAPPADHIKARAM MORE DECI¬ 
SIVE. Have we other evidence than, that of these 
Vaishnava Alvars ? We have. The Silappadhi^ 
karatn* describes in unmistakably graphic terms 
the Vishnu standing on the hill Vengadam, and 
does not leave it in any doubt that it is Vishnu 
pure and simple and none else. The passage is 
quoted both in translation and in original, to 
which reference may be made. 

In another part of the work he mentions 
Ne^iy^n Kunfam (the hill of the tall one) and 
Todiydl Pavvam (the sea of the bangle-wearer) as 
boundaries of the Tamil land. This is Vengadam 
and the sea at Cape Comorin spoken of as Va^a 
Vengadam and Ten Kumari in the Tolkdppiyam, 
introduction by Panam-Paranar. Nediyon is a 
well-worn term for Vishnu in Tamil and its use 
here seems almost tO imply that Vengadam as 
Vishnu’s hill was a well-known fact. For this use 
of the term Ne^iydn compare Mai^imekhalai 
Canto XIX, 11. 61-66 where the term Nediyon is 
used indubitably for Vishiju in his Vamana- 
Trivikramavatara. The author of this work is 

• VIII, 1 and 3. cf. XL and MafimUkAalai, XIX, 61-68. 
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neither a Vaishnava nor a ^aiva, but was a 
Buddhist, possibly a Jain. That cuts at the root 
of the whole contention. The date of the 
^ilappadhikaram has been matter for some differ¬ 
ences of opinion; but we do not know any 
opinion of the most extreme type dating the work 
after Ramanuja. It would therefore be valid 
evidence for an age preceding the time of Rama¬ 
nuja. The actual passage of the SilappadhikSram 
referred to above, and the terms in which the 
features of the Glod are described seem redolent 
of the general Vedic idea that Vishnu is the 
patron deity of hills. While, according to the 
notion of the Tamils, as authoritatively embodied 
in the Tolkdppiyatn, Vishnu is the patron of 
forests, while Subrahmanya is allotted the hills. 
There are passages in the Rig-Veda, which would 
make Vishnu the patron deity of hills. This is 
unmistakably set down in a passage of the Yajur 
Veda, which lays itself out to set down localities 
and regions peculiarly associated with particular 
Gods.* The list given here is a pretty long list 
comprising all the Gods, while the passage in the 
TolkSppiyam has reference to only the four divi¬ 
sions into which the land on the earth is usually 
divisible. This difference between the Vedic 
notion and the notion of the Tamils may perhaps 
be explained as due to the actual Tamil character 

*KS 9 ^ III, Praina IV; TalkJlppiyam, AkattiptA SStra 6. 
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of the deity Skanda (Mitruka in Tamil, muruku 
meaning youth), and need not be exactly identi¬ 
cal with the Vedic notion, although as usual this 
may indicate an effort at imperfect assimilation. 
Whatever that be, we see here in the Silappadhi- 
karam reference the idea that the hill at Tirupati 
is the hill of Vishnu which seems conveyed to us 
in the one passage of Tiruppugal to which we 
have made reference already. So the notion) 
even in the Tamil country, is not that the hill 
tops are the sporting ground of Subrahmanya 
exclusively. 

ABSENCE OF REFERENCE IN THE TEVARAM ; Along 
with these Alvars flourished several of the ^aiva 
Nayanmars, some of them coming even from the 
locality round about Tirupati itself. But the 
really more important ones, such as Appar, had 
travelled all the way through this region of what 
constitutes the Chingleput District of modern 
times as far as Kalahasti, and had celebrated all 
the Saiva shrines round the locality in their 
7*evaram hymns. Neither he nor any other of 
the Tevaram hymners do say anything of the 
shrine at Vengadam which is decisive that the 

^ r 

shrine was not a Siva, or even a Saiva shrine. 
The earliest inscription in the temple at Tirupati 
is that of a Pallava sovereign, Dantivarman, the 
son and successor of the great Nandivarman 
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Pallava-Malla. His period of reign covers the 
last decade of the 8th century, and the earlier 
decades of the 9th. That already refers to the 
shrine as a Vishnu shrine. His inscriptions are 
found in the Triplicane Parthasarathi temple 
thereby indicating that he was perhaps a 
Vaishnava by persuasion as his father was. 
The earlier Chola inscriptions are found in the 
locality round Tirupati, and benefactions were 
made of even an important character to the now" 
much neglected shrine quite close to the 
Alarmelmangai shrine at Tirucchanilr, call¬ 
ed Parasaresvaram vulgo TiruppaladTsvaram. 
High placed Chola officers have made large 
donations to this shrine, and would not have 
neglected an important shrine like that at Tiru¬ 
pati if that was a ^aiva shrine. As a Vishnu 
shrine Tirupati has received donations from even 
some of the more prominent Chola rulers, such as 
Eajaraja 1, Kulottunga I and Vikrama Chola. 
But the great Cholas being personally ^aivas 
make but occasional grants to this distant shrine 
somewhat distant and out of their usual circuit 
of visits. 

POSITIVE REFERENCE IN THE TIRUPPUKAL TO TIRU¬ 
PATI AS VISHNU’S HILL; The decline of the Chola 
power and the rise the local dynasties bring the 
shrine into prominence closely associated with 
the local Yadava dynasty of rulers. In the 
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Yadava records, the temple is spoken of as a 
Vishnu shrine; but that is, after the intervention 
of Ramanuja. Under Vijayanagar, it was un¬ 
doubtedly regarded as a Vishnu shrine and 
attained to its glory as a Vaishnava shrine. But 
early in that period flourished the poet Saint 
Aru^agiri whose Tiruppukal is a long poem 
devoted to the celebration of Skanda or Subrah- 
mai^ya or Kumara. If there was any suspicion 
that the hill temple on Tirupati was sacred to 
Kumara Subrahmanya, surely here was an author 
who was bound to mention an important shrine to 
the special deity of his affection. We have 
already pointed out that he does actually make 
eight references to the temple, and, in one of 
them, he declares positively that the hill was 
a hill sacred to Vishnu, and of course Kumara is 
there, as hill tops are places where he disported 
himself, at least he is supposed to have disported 
himself, in the opinion of his devotees. Thus 
there appears so far to be no evidence positive or 
negative that the shrine was at any time regarded 
as a shrine of ^iva or Subrahmanya, and all 
available evidence speaks of the temple only as a 
Vishnu shrine. 

EXAMINATION OP THE AUTHORITY FOR THE STORY; 

What then is the basis of the statement that 
Ramanuja transformed the ^aiva into a Vaishnava 
shrine ? The story, as given popularly, is that 
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there was a dispute between the Saivas and the 

r 

Yaish^avas, the Saivas claiming the shrine as 
theirs and the Vaish^avas setting up a counter 
claim. After much wrangling and dispute, and 
carrying the matter before the rulers of the 
locality, they came to an agreement between 
themselves that, as they were not able to settle 
the ’character of the deity satisfactorily by argu¬ 
ments between themselves, they would leave the 
matter to the deity itself. They were to make 
the weapons characteristic of Vishnu and ^iva, 
place them within the sanctum after the late 
evening worship should be over, and the 
temple locked. Accordingly they locked the 
temple and sealed it and placed guards, so 
that nobody might enter. Ramanuja is said 
to have assumed the form of a cobra, he 
himself being an AvatUr of ^esha, the great 
cobra constituting the bed of Vishnu, entered 
the shrine overnight and set the characteristic 
weapons, the conch and the disc in the hands 
of the image, and thus cheated the public and 
won in the contest. Apart from the absur¬ 
dity of the story, if Ramanuja could assume 
the form of the cobra, and do all that, he could 
have persuaded the God himself into assuming 
the form of Vishnu. The story finds no authority 
in any of the more reliable sources of information 
which we have been able to examine, and are 
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available as sources of information of any 
dependability. 

A well-attested form of this story is what 
appears in the Vtnkat^chala ItihSsamSla, 

where it is stated that the temple was abandoned 
by those few Vaishnava Brahmans who were 
conducting worship in the temple and maintain¬ 
ing themselves on the hill in the comparatively 
difficult position owing to the unhealthiness of 
the locality and the comparatively hard condi¬ 
tions of life otherwise. Some ^aivas took charge 
of the temple and were apparently conducting 
worship, etc. After some time it came to be a 
matter of dispute as to whether the temple 
legitimately belonged to the Vaish^avas or 
^aivas, perhaps because some of those Vaish^a- 
vas who abandoned it had returned, or some 
others near aboiit the locality came into Tiru- 
pati and set up a claim. The dispute gained 
in volume and force, and the local ruler’s inter¬ 
vention was sought. This local ruler, one of the 
Yadavarajas, made the enquiry and wished to 
come to a settlement on well-informed authority 
and brought about an assembly of learned 
^aivas and Vaishnavas, and each one of the 
parties was to put forward and substantiate its 
particular claim to the possession of the temple. 
Ramanuja got the better of the argument, at any 
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rate, to the extent of persuading the Yadavaraja 
that the shrine was a Vishnu shrine. The ^aivas 
driven to desperation, as their cause was being 
lost, showed themselves ready to throw the 
blame on the ruler by charging him practically 
with partiality owing to the superior influence 
of Ramanuja. The charge of partiality was 
matter that a ruler who has to exercise authority 
would find it diflicult to put up with, and natur¬ 
ally he appealed to Ramanuja whether something 
could not be done to convince those unreason¬ 
able people and give them satisfaction. Having 
done all he could to substantiate the case by the 
best authority that could be brought in support 
of his position, he said the only possibility would 
be to leave the decision to the God himself. As a 
satisfactory course of action to be taken he sug¬ 
gested that the two parties do make the weapons 
characteristic, each its own set, the ^aivas get¬ 
ting a set of weapons characteristic of ^iva and 
the Yaishqiavas that of Vishnu. These were 
placed in front of the image and the sanctum was> 
locked and sealed by the Yadavaraja himself 
directly. On the following morning, as the story 
has it, the God was found to have assumed the 
disc and the conch, the other weapons lying 
just where they were placed. Ramanuja’s piu:^ 
in bringing this about is said to have been 
nothing more than to have spent the night in 
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prayer that the God might decide in favour of 
truth and demonstrate to the world the actiial 
fact of the image being a representation of 
Vishnu. The story does not go any further to 
state the detail that he assumed the form of a 
cobra and perpetrated the atrocity of placing the 
weapons in the hands of the God. The historian 
is certainly not bound to accept a miracle as a 
fact of occurrence. The people believed in this 
possibility and accepted it. It is not the function 
of the historian either to call it into question, or 
otherwise adjust it to the requirements of his 
critical faculty. The really difficult point here 
for the historian to settle is this. Was the image 
designed as that of Vishnu or of Siva or Subrah- 
manya ? The only authority bearing on the 
question are the Purams, and the traditions of a 
To^d^™^^ Raja having discovered a buried 
image and constructed a temple for it. On the 
authority of this story, it was a Vaishnava 
God that was discovered and installed. The 
characteristic weapons of the conch and the 
disc were lent to this very Tondaman Raja 
when he was badly defeated, and fled from the 
field for protection and safety fighting against 
his own nephew. The story goes that his 
patron God lent him the weapons for his use to 
achieve victory which he is said to have done. 
But the weapons had not returned as usual; but 
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the God himself felt, he should remain without 
them for some time. Whatever that be, here is 
another miracle. The point of this story, how¬ 
ever, is that in origin the image was intended 
to be that of Vishnu perhaps without the 
characteristic weapons of the conch and disc. 

A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OP THE EVIDENCE AND THE 
IMAGE AS IT IS. Leaving aside the miraculous, 
an examination of the image itself seems to reveal 
the fact that probably the image was made with 
the two hands detachable at the joint with the 
four arms, although it does not appear to be quite 
usual in stone images. While the disc and 
the conch would readily admit of this, the 
characteristic ^iva weapons or even that of 
Subrahmanya would not lend themselves to being 
of a character to admit of this. The characteris¬ 
tic weapons for Siva should be Pasupatha, a 
trident with a long rod, and a deer. The latter 
could be provided with a handle, but the former 
could not even perhaps in the form of Malu, an 
axe-like weapoti. Subrahma^ya’s characteristic 
weapon is the long spear. It looks therefore 
unlikely that, having regard to the image as it 
is, it was at all intended to be other than that of 
Vishnu. It is just possible that in a neglected 
condition these weapons got lost or broken, and 
the image remained at the .moment when the 
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Saivas came in charge of it without these two 
weapons, without charging them with having 
removed the weapons themselves. If they formed 
an integral part of the image, it would be di£B.euli 
to believe that even a believing ^aiva, however 
fanatical he may have been, would have taken it 
upon himself to mutilate the image by breaking 
it. That possibility is ruled out. This is con*- 
firmed in a way satisfactorily by the image 
bearing on the chest the mark called ^rtmtaa 
with a representation of ^r! or Lakshmi in it. If 
we are to assume that it was originally a ^iva 
image, then we shall have to explain this as 
having been later on added to or made on the 
image by the Vaish^avas, which again, seems 
very highly improbable as such handling would 
be considered profane by believing people, ^aiva 
or Vaishnava. But the really dependable evi¬ 
dence as to the character of the image itself lies 
in the fact that over a series of years, and in 
various sources of information we have collected 
together from literature, inscriptions, ete., there 
is an unanimity of belief that the temple was one 
dedicated to V^ish^u, and the image therefors 
that of Vishnu. None of the reliable Charts- 
paramparSs or the Divyasurickaritwm, or th« 
various well recognised stasas (lauds) on RaraSr 
nuja, such as the YatirUja Saptati of Vedinta- 
desika mention this kind of a transfexmatiosa- 
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We are however informed that, perhaps a com¬ 
paratively modern, laudatory piece, generally 
recited by the Vaishil^avas of the Tengalai persua¬ 
sion, contains a statement to this effect. If that 
is true, the statement will have to be ascribed to 
the pious fanaticism of the composer rather than 
to its having any historical basis. One of the 
swiras of a certain number of very important 
shrines by Sankaracharya is said to contain a 
reference to Tirupati, and the Q-od there repre¬ 
sented by the image. Dvadaialingastdtram refers 
to ^eshadris]mga certainly along with 6rl- 
sailasfnga; but he clearly names the God 
Mallikarjuna*. This is undoubtedly a reference to 
the linga in ^rlsailam which formed part of the 
SSshachalam Hills, although ^rlsailam itself is 
used as the name of Tirupati in Vaishnava 
parlance. We may therefore conclude that, 
notwithstanding the modern contention, the 
image was intended to be that of Vishnu, but 
Visli^u conceived as the supreme deity contain¬ 
ing within Himself as such all the other deities, 
such as the lord of the creation, Brahma, of the 
God of destruction, ^iva, and even the great 

^nlcaracharya’s DvMaaalingastotram, Stanza 2. 
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ruler of the universe like Indra and so on. Such 
a conception would perhaps indicate an age 
when the dominent feeling was not sectarian 
superiority or excellence, but a period of com¬ 
promise when sectarianism had to be kept under 
control because of other enemies to overcome. 
If, as is inferable, the temple had been founded 
and the image made at a time when those inte¬ 
rested in devotion to a personal Grod (Bhakti), as 
the only saving form of religion, as against the 
somewhat nescient forms of Jainism and Bud¬ 
dhism, it is conceivable that the emphasis was laid 
on the common nature of divinity, either Vishnu 
Para-Vasudeva containing within Himself the 
trinity, or Siva Mdhe§vara-8ddakhya, the supreme 
form of ^iva, similarly containing the other 
divinities in himself. It is these that we 
find emphasised in the Agam^ik thought as 
coming down from the early Bhakti schools 
indicated by the Bhagavatas of pre-Buddhistic 
times. The early Alvars, the three of them who 
are generally accepted to be specially devoted to 
this shrine and the divinity installed therein 
pecixliarly, lay emphasis on this aspect of the 
form of Vishnu, as they refer to it clearly in a 
number of verses in the composition of each one 
of them. This is confirmed by similar expres¬ 
sions in regard to the character of the divinity 
here in the poems of Tirumali§ai £|var, who 
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followed them closefly. This is again tnncdi 
more elaborately confirmed in the Writings Of 
Nammalvar and Tirnraangai S.lvar. So really 
the image there, which cannot by any test bo 
regarded as a comparatively modern substitute— 
say an image of the 12th century or later—and 
seems to be very old, made of a particular piece 
of very hard stone which resists all influences 
capable of bringing aJ)ont weathering or wearing. 
The tradition regarding the image itself has it 
that it was a particular piece of stone in a patt 
of the hill which had been brought in for the 
making of this image, and the like of it has since 
not been discovered even when one was badly 
wanted for the Kalyana Venkatesvara image in 
Mangapuram. So then we may take it that the 
image is a very old one enshrined in a small 
temple to begin with, which structure yet 
remains, though surrounded by others of a later 
construction and larger dimensions in series, 
proceeding from the original small shrine within 
the sanctum gradually on to the oiitermost struc¬ 
tures added by even the modern Mahants. The 
TirumalarUya pavilion seems the latest which 
forms an integral part of the temple ascribed to 
emperor Tirumala of Talikota fame. 

THE CONCLUSION ON A BEVIEW OF EVIDENCE. 
We then see that the shrine perhaps originated 
SB a mere forest shrine, and had the good fotflune 
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to come to the notice of a local ruler describable 
as a To^^daman Raja, one of the early petty 
Tog.daman chieftains with his headquarters 
at Narayanavaram, to whom somehow the image 
and the shrine alike appealed. He therefore 
built a small shrine and made the first arrange¬ 
ments for regular worship in it, and for a certain 
annual festival, the principal festival that is now 
celebrated in the month of September-October 
every year called the Brahniotsam. It is this 
which gave rise to the peculiar attribute to 
Vengadam, celebrated for its festivals, as in the 
poems of Mamular included in the ^angam 
classics. It had gone on more or less in this 
form under the protection of the local chieftains, 
receiving additions and improvements from time 
to time. It became a sufficiently sacred shrine 
early enough to be celebrated in the poems of 
the Alvars, and attain to a holy standing similar 
to that of ^rlrangam and perhaps anotlier 
old mountain shrine, Tirumaliruihsolai near 
Madura. The SilappadhikUram speaking of a 
Vaishnava pilgrim from distant Malabar devoted 
ordinarily to the worship of Vishnu at Trivan¬ 
drum, Anantapadmanabha at Anantasayanam, 
breaks through the G-hats and comes into the 
wider land of pilgrimage bound to visit parti¬ 
cularly the three shrines of Vishnu, of ^rlrangam, 
Tirupati and Tirumaliruihsolai, much as the 
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later Vaishniavas speak familiarly of Koil (Sri- 
rangam), Tirumalai (Tirupati) and Perumal Koil 
(Conjivaram). This is the position the shrine 
maintains as, of the twelve Alvars, eleven have 
celebrated this shrine, the only exception being 
Ton^ar A^ippodi, who has perhaps not made a 
specific reference to this temple, or the particular 
form of the G-od represented by the image 
enshrined therein, while Srirangam is the only 
Vaishnava shrine celebrated by all the twelve 
Alvars. From thence onward almost from the 
last period of these Alvars Tirupati finds mention 
almost continuously both in literature and in 
inscriptions. These inscriptions are usually 
records of donations of an important character 
made to the temple by various parties, royalty, 
officials and nobles of high position, and even 
ordinary folk. In respect of the last, while there 
must have been a very large number of small 
donations, the more important ones really do 
find record, and they are in number large 
enough, and, in point of value, rich enough to be 
recorded. Judged by these, we have inscrip¬ 
tions from generation to generation almost from 
the period of the early Cholas at the commence¬ 
ment of the 10th century onwards, the age of 
the Pallavas being not so well furnished with 
inscriptions of this kind. But even so, and as 
we have remarked, we have an inscription of the 
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Pallava JDantivarman in the last years of 8tii 
century or early in the next. There has since 
been a more or less continnous series of records 
of donations, etc., to the temple in inscriptions ; 
these are comparatively few and rather occa¬ 
sional in the period of the early Cholas, Saiva 
shrines in the locality figuring more prominently 
than the Vishjau shrine at Tirupati. During the 
period of the later Cholas, when the minor 
dynasties of the locality, among them the Yadava- 
rayas prominently, come into importance and 
with the rise of this dynasty, we come upon a 
regular series of inscriptions of donations to the 
temple, which not merely record donations and 
give us an insight into what has been done to the 
temple by way of additions to the temple services, 
etc., but give a clear insight into the actual 
organisation which made itself responsible for 
the conduct of the affairs of the temple on a 
reasonable basis. In the course of these records 
we are able to discover, although there is no 
actual mention iu terms, several items of organisa¬ 
tion introduced, or said to have been introd.uced, 
by Ramanuja; and a few references to persons) 
and perhaps even places, give unmistakable 
indication that the part ascribed to Ramanuja is 
quite historical, that he was there, took pains to 
organise the scheme of worship, and put it upon 
an acknowledgedly satisfactory footing. He. 
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farther provided the temple with a management 
of a disinterested character, according to his own 
light, by the creation of a number of offices to be 
held by single men, ascetic or other, whose 
function was to look after Various departments 
of the temple management. The actual references 
to these in the course of the period of the 
Yadavarayas are a clear indication of Ramanuja 
having played the part ascribed to him—an 
important part in the organisation of the temple 
management and administration. The dynasty 
of the Yadavarayas took a direct interest being a 
local dynasty and did much for the temple, not 
merely to provide the wherewithal but see to it 
that the management worked satisfactorily. 

THE DEVSLOPMENT OP THE TEMPLE ORGANISATION 
ANO GOVERNMENT CONTROL : With the advent of 
the Saluvas as local rulers at Chandragiri, they 
come into more intimate touch with the adminis¬ 
tration of the temple and a special stimiilns is 
given to the institution of new services, and of 
the making of benefactions and magnificent 
donations to the temple. It is in this period that 
we gain an idea of the definite policy more or 
less, of charitable people making donations to the 
temple in a form to provide the temple with 
resources of a permanent character yielding^ 
annual cevenuesv The small donations as wett 
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as the bigger now take the form generally of 
deposits into the temple treasury which were 
to be applied for effecting improvements of the 
agricultural resources of the temple, such as they 
were, and providing for a regular annual income 
which, and which alone, was to be utilised for the 
various services instituted, big and small, the 
simple and the elaborate, it did not mean 
merely the ordinary organisation of the temple 
itself, and the small properties belonging to the 
temple round about and the temple treasury only. 
It actually created a managing body which had 
not merely to administer the temple and its 
immediate surroundings, but had to take over the 
management of landed properties with irrigation 
works and all, the maintenance of these in condi¬ 
tion, and their administration in proper form. 
Such would have been duty not far different from 
that of a civil administration. Provision had to 
be made for all this, and the body of people, the 
Vaishnavas of the locality with whom the 
management was, must have had an organisation 
perhaps similar to the organisation of the rural 
communities to manage these various responsi¬ 
bilities more satisfactorily. In these inscriptions 
as well as in the inscriptions of the Vijayanagar 
rulers that follow, we do come upon even 
specialised arrangements, such as the special 
charge of works, the public works, in the shape 
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of buildings etc., that had to be carried out for 
the temple ; the treasury for instance, the jewels 
donated from time to time to the God ; the looking 
after of the charity feeding houses, all these 
figure. As we come upon local organisation and 
public bodies in charge of the rural localities 
surrounding the temple such as for instance the 
village of Tirucchanur which belonged to the 
Devastanam, we might well imagine the temple 
management having been similarly organised and 
on the same pattern. The whole body of inscrip¬ 
tions makes one point clear. That is the temple 
management and the local people, the ^r! Vaishna- 
vas of the locality, had the direct management 
entirely in their own hands, the government kept 
altogether away from the day to day manage¬ 
ment. At the same time, it w'as jealously watchful 
and came down with severity whenever mis¬ 
management of any kind was brought to notice, 
as in the one drastic case of misfeasance and 
malversation put on record under Saluva Nara- 
simha. One of the functionaries engaged in 
worship, who was a number of families settled 
in Tirupati for the purpose, happened to 
steal away a valuable jewel apparently, and then 
the matter was brought to the notice of the 
government. An enquiry was ordered immedi¬ 
ately, the culprit was punished in the most 
drastic fashion possible by the confiscation of 
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property, 'and perhaps even loss of life, and the 
deprivation of the privilege of conducting worship 
so far as the family of the culprit were concern¬ 
ed. Ultimately a posthumous scion of the family 
was restored to his rights one generation after. 
Their house properties even had been sequestrat¬ 
ed. This gives the most clear indication that, 
while the control was exercised efficiently, there 
was no interference from the government in the 
day to day management of the affairs of the 
temple. 

Notwithstanding the careful control exercis¬ 
ed over the management of the temple affairs, 
and the efficient protection that the state offered 
to the temple and its property and other rights, 
acquired from time to time from the state as well 
as from other individuals, we have not come upon 
any record in the large number of inscriptions 
recently brought to notice, any reference to a 
claim upon the temple revenues made by the 
state. These may be incidences of revenue, as in 
the case of properties owned by individuals, or 
special rates, etc. In regard to lands made over 
to iiemples, there has been a well recognised rule 
of demand that the temple could make upon 
cifltrvators, the lands liable to that schedule of 
demand were classed as E^vadHya lands, that is, 
lands made over to temples in property. The 
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tenants were there cultivating the land, and had 
to pay certain dues to the temple in lieu of what 
an ordinary tenant would have to pay to his 
land-lord and the state, unless the arrangement 
was that the land-lord paid the state dues. Any¬ 
way there were state dues on the land and there 
were dues to be paid to the land-lord, whatever 
be the actual manner of the collection. Similarly 
there was a special schedule of dues in respect of 
lands granted to Brahmans. These were called 
BrahmadSya. There was some minute difference 
in the schedule of demand between the two. But 
otherwise they were comparatively speaking 
similar. The whole schedule compared to that 
on lands ordinarily cultivated by the ryot under 
a land owner, or directly under government, was 
comparatively lighter. Certain rates and taxes 
these lands had not to pay like lands held 
directly of government or through a land-lord. 
All the lands made over to the temple at Tirupati 
therefore seem to have been treated as Devadaya 
lands liable only to the schedule of dues to the 
temple, but otherwise altogether free. As in the 
case of these two, both Devadaya and Brahma- 
deya lands, there was no demand from the state 
upon the recipients of these revenues. The 
temple of Tirupati therefore enjoyed the full 
privilege of protection by the state. As a temple 
it eiyoyed simultaneously the privilege of freedom 
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from demands by way of taxes or revenue from 
the government. That state of things seems to 
have continued all through Hindu rule. It was 
not merely the lands and properties of the temple 
that were exempt; but we have come upon no 
kind of a demand made upon the temple alto¬ 
gether even in regard to the other incomes which 
the temple had. The other income of this temple 
in particular, as in fact of temples in general, 
were amounts of money paid for the privilege of 
ofFering worship, donations made either in cash 
or kind in fulfilment of vows made, and various 
other kinds of cash gifts apart from the institu¬ 
tion of services of various kinds. These generally 
amount to a large sum in respect of this temple 
and make a very substantial addition to the 
revenue of the temple. In fact, that is, the sole 
resource of the temple now-a-days, and, notwith¬ 
standing the single source of revenue, the temple 
is regarded as a rich one. The annual collec¬ 
tions amount to somewhere about four lacs 
of rupees. Whether the income was quite so 
large two centuries ago, or whether it was 
actually larger, we cannot perhaps be positive 
about. There is no reason, however, that it 
should have been less. It is possible that it 
was actually more; but the modern facilities 
of travelling might have considerably added to 
the income. Whatever it be, we would perhaps 
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be Bafe in concluding that the temple enjoyed 
about as much of a revenue then as it does now. 
What has however to be noted particularly is 
that, notwithstanding this comparatively large 
revenue which the temple was deriving, the state 
made no demands upon it, and the temple paid 
nothing to the state as a holy charitable insti¬ 
tution coming under a special classification. The 
extinction of Hindu rule in the locality brought 
about a radical change. We shall deal with it in 
the next period of the history of the shrine when 
the temple passed actually under Muhammadan 
authority first, and ultimately under the British. 
We shall make a slight retrospect and deal with 
the matter as an incident of changed rule or 
administration. 



CHAPTER XVIL 


Muhammadan penetration into the 

” CARNATIC 

GOLKONDA MAKES THE FIRST:M0VE IN THE YEARS 
FOLLOWING THE FATAL BATTLE MISCALLED TALI- 

KOTA. The region round Tirupati which came 
to be known generally as the Carnatic, somewhat 
loosely in the British records, or the Carnatic 
Payin Ghat, Carnatic below the Ghats, perhaps 
a little more precisely in the Muhammadan, 
refers to the districts comprising the parts of the 
empire of Vijayanagar on the eastern seaboard 
extending southwards to the extremity of the 
peninsula from the borders of the Nizam’s Domi¬ 
nions. This is sometimes limited only to the 
northern part of it, extending from the Nizam’s 
Frontier down to include the South Arcot Dis¬ 
trict in it. We shall use the term in this narrow 
sense, as our concern is merely the districts 
round Tirupati which are essentially what consti¬ 
tute this part of the Carnatic. The empire of 
Vijayanagar stood on the northern frontier of 
South India on the Krish^a-Tungabhadra line, 
opposing Muhammadan expansion into the farther 
south, as the Muhammadans had occupied the 
Dakhan and had constituted an independent 
kingdom known to history as the Bahmani 
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kingdom almost simultaneously with Vijaya- 
nagar. The two stood face to face, the one 
looking for an opportunity to extend southwards, 
and the other watchful to prevent this being 
done. This opposition grew keener and keener 
till it reached a crisis in the years following the 
middle of the 16th century. Ramaraya the 
powerful ruler of Vijayanagar gained in influence 
owing to the internecine jealousies and quarrels 
among the three southern states of the Bahmaui 
kingdom, which, in the last decades of the 
previous century, broke up into five kingdoms. 
There was constant rivalry between Bijapur 
the immediate neighbour of Vijayanagar and 
Ahmadnagar next across. Golkonda which was 
also contiguous to the northern frontiers of 
Vijayanagar, further towards the east than Bija¬ 
pur, played her own part on the one side or the 
other, and the divisions and jealousies between 
these gave Rama a distinct advantage, so that 
about A.D. 1560 or a little later, the Muham¬ 
madan states began to feel jealous of his dominant 
position. Ramaraya’s activities ultimately brought 
about a union among these states, and, the 
decisive battle was fought at a place called 
Rakshasatanga^i, in fact two villages whose 
names are combined in this, about 25 miles, one 
march on the southern side of the Krishna. This 
was called in older histories by the name TalikSta 
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which was the camp of the Nizam Shah, 25 miles 
north of the Krishna from which he advanced to 
battle. After a severe battle in which the advan¬ 
tage seemed on the side of the Hindus, Ramaraya 
fell by an accident of war into the hands of the 
enemies, and the battle immediately went against 
the Hindus. The Hindu army dispersed after the 
fall of their leader. The next younger brother 
Tirumala was able to retire to Vijayanagar in 
good order with a part of his army, and, finding 
it unsafe to remain there, removed all the mov¬ 
able wealth in the city and retired to Penugo^da 
a fortress farther south. The Muhammadans 
marched slowly upon the capital, remained there 
for some time, as it is said six months, plundering 
and searching for hidden treasure, and retired, so 
far showing no tendency whatever to take 
advantage of the victory to march upon the Hindu 
kingdom and annex either the whole or any part 
of it to their own territories. This was in the 
year A.D, 1565, and by 1567 it seemed to an 
observer that the very capital city of Vijayanagar 
stood intact and the territory was stiU in the 
hands of the Hindus. It was the turn of Gol- 
koQ^a to make an essay first of all at expansion 
southwards, which Golkon^a attempted in the 
years immediately following. By the time this 
happened, Tirumala had recovered sufficiently 
to go forward and oppose Golkon^a effectively. 
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The advance of Golko^da into the territory of 
the Hindu empire and its repulse becomes more 
or less an important item of policy for Vijaya- 
nagar. 

FUBTHER GOLKONDA ATTEMPTS PARTIALLY SUC¬ 
CESSFUL AGAINST EMPEROR RANGA. Under Tiru- 
mala’s successor, a more successful invasion was 
undertaken, and the Hindu territory as far south 
as Ahbbalam had been occupied by the Muham¬ 
madans who carried their depredations as far 
south as the new capital Penugo^da itself. The 
Golko^^a army was able to take Tirumala’s son 
by name ^rlranga, ruling at the time, prisoner. 
The war ended however in the release of the 
Hindu monarch, but left at least a part of the 
conquered territory including the Vaishnava holy 
place of Ahobalam in the occupation of the 
Muhammadans of Golko^^a. ^rlranga was 
persuaded to make another effort by the Vaish- 
^ava pontiff of the Ahobalam Ma^h, to recover at 
least Ahbbalam, and a minor chieftain of the 
locality, his own disciple undertook the responsi¬ 
bility of conducting the war to success if only he 
had the countenance of the emperor. This was 
the Matla chief whose territory took into it the 
districts round Ahobalam extending southwards 
almost to the inner borders of Tirupati, The 
Muhammadan forces were beaten back, and 
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Ahobalam was recovered. By this act the Matla 
chief became in a sense responsible for holding 
the territory in that region effectively against 
incursions, and assure protection to the Vishniu 
shrines alike of Ahobalam and Timpati. After 
Ranga had passed away his younger brother 
Venkatapati succeeded in A.D. 1585, and did 
much to recover the empire of Vijayanagar to 
its previous state of prosperity, 

THE DISSENSIONS IN THE EMPIRE FOLLOWING 
VENKATAPATI'S DEATH OPEN THE WAY TO GOL 

HONDA ADVANCE. Venkatapati happened to hold 
the viceroyalty of the south both under his father 
and elder brother, and made Chandragiri his 
capital as viceroy. By sheer force of habit 
perhaps that became his usual place of 
residence, although we know of occasions in 
which he was occupying PenugoiS^^a the capital, 
and was there on two occasions when he 
was forced to stand a siege by the Muham¬ 
madans in the course of his comparatively long 
reign. Being resident at Chandragiri for a long 
period be became in a way attached to Tirupati, 
and had shown marked personal devotion to the 
hill-shrine. Some of his charters say, in so many 
words, that they were signed, or approved, in 
the presence of God Venkatesa on the hill. The 
districts round Tirupati therefore were intimately 
associated with the empire, and Chandragiri and 
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Tirupati itself, had come to be regarded as one 
of the capitals of the empire, if not strictly the 
capital. Daring the period of his rule, the effort 
made by G-olko^^^ extend its authority into 
this region was successfully checked and the terri* 
tory continued to remain under the Hindu power 
effectively. Venka^’s death in 1614 proved a 
misfortune to the empire in more ways than one. 
He left no son to succeed him and nominated a 
nephew, the son of his elder brother Rama, Viceroy 
of ^rlrangapatam. Rama died earlier than Venkata 
leaving two minor sons, whom Venkata brought 
up at his own headquarters. He sent the elder 
of the two to take up his father’s place of Viceroy 
at ^rlrangapatam, and the younger continued to 
remain with him, and seems to have been more 
or less designed for the succession and given 
even some training therefor, having been nomi¬ 
nated Ghikkaraya, which may be taken to mean 
the heir-apparent. One of Venkata’s queens, a 
daughter of the powerful Gobburi chiefs related 
to the ruling family of Vijayanagar, brought up 
a child, it is ordinarily taken to be not her own, 
without Venkata taking any steps to discourage 
her doing it, or putting matters right 
otherwise. This queen had brothers, the eldest 
i^mongst whom Jaggaraya by name, held an 
influential position under the emperor, and 
perhaps found the nephew not up to his liking as 
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successor on the throne. He found therefore his 
sister’s son ready to hand for his ambitious pur* 
poses. While Ranga, the Chikkaraya succeeded, 
Jaggaraya tried to secure the countenance of the 
powerful nobles and officers about court and the 
viceroys away from court, and managed to 
confine the emperor with the whole of his family 
in the palace, more or less as prisoners, and 
carry on the administration himself. To make 
his position secure beyond doubt, he intrigued 
to.get rid of the royal family by a massacre. 
His intention somehow got to be known at court, 
and a powerful chief whose estate lay continuous 
to that of Jagaraya, and not very far from the 
capital, took steps to baulk this by opposing his 
machinations. As a necessary precaution, he 
managed to get hold of one of the sons of the 
imprisoned emperor, a lad of about ten years, 
carried out of the prison house by a dhohy, 
bundled up in clothes he was carrying for the 
wash. The possession of this boy gave him what 
was necessary, a legitimate cause for setting up 
against Jaggaraya. This naturally led on to a war 
of succession which lasted two years ending ulti¬ 
mately in favour of this boy prince,Rama by name. 
Yachamanayaka as protector found support 
in the viceroy of Tanjore to whom he carried the 
prince for safety, after suffering a defeat, and that 
brought about a civil war. This chieftain together 
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with a few other chiefs and the viceroy Raghn- 
natha Nayaka of Tanjore alone supported the 
imperial cause; and all the other viceroys and the 
greater chiefs like Jaggaraya took the other side. 
This brought a fatal division in the empire which 
ultimately ended in the downfall of the empire 
itself. Through the good offices of Raghunatha 
Nayaka of Tanjore and Yachamanayaka, Rama 
was placed upon the throne as a result of the 
victorious battle fought at Toppur near Trichino.:: 
poly in the year A.D. 1616 , or the following year. 
In the actual circumstances of his accession, the 
rule of a young boy is likely to be beset with 
difficulties, and, during the fourteen or fifteep, 
years of Rama’s rule, he had to struggle hard to, 
maintain himself in his position and keep the 
territory intact. Jagga’s paternal estates ex¬ 
tended from the Nizam’s Dominions, perhaps 
even taking in a small district within the Nizam’s 
Dominions, and came down almost as far south 
as the frontier of the district round Tirupatj^ 
itself. Yachamanayaka’s territory lay next to 
it, and the rivalry between these two men and 
their parties had shown themselves throughout in 
constant wars, and the struggles for the territoj^y: 
round about Tirupati. Jagga was certainly dis¬ 
satisfied with the succession of Rama’s father. 
Jagga fell in the battle; and it was a younger 
brother of his, by name Yatiraja, whc^ heli^ 
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possession of the family estate in succession to him. 
While Ranga’s title was disputed, the accession 
of a son of that Ranga, and a minor boy at that, 
was not likely to give satisfaction to all. There 
seems to have been counter claimants as well 
who could put forward a nearer relationship, and 
thus urge a more legitimate claim to the throne. 
Ranga himself was a grandson of Tirumala. 
Tirumala’s elder brother Rama, whom Tirumala 
succeeded, had a number of grandsons among 
whom two, Pedda Venkata and Chinna Venkata, 
sons of a prince by name Ranga, perhaps were 
brought forward at the time, and had influential 
support. We find, after the first four or five years 
of struggle, the elder Venkata and a son of the 
younger, by name orTranga, both were recognised 
as heirs to the throne at a time when Rama was 
still too young to have had any children. 
Whether this was not done as a matter of policy, 
making a concession to the claims, perhaps 
Superior claims, of these princes, remains open to 
doubt as Rama was still young. However Rama 
had to struggle hard almost up to the far end of 
his reign to keep the territories nearer the 
imperial headquarters from falling off, not to 
mention the Viceroyalties at greater distances. 
From the correspondence of the East Indian 
Company’s servants on the Coast, we learn that 
it was about A.D. 162 » that Rama was able 
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successfully to assert his authority over the 
territory nearer home. In the course of the next 
year or two, Rama died and was succeeded by 
one of the two nominees, the elder, Venkata, in 
or a little later than A.D. 1G30. 

THE COMING OP THE EUROPEAN COMPANIES ON THE 
EAST COAST: During this period covering the 
reigns of Venkatapati and his two successors, a 
number of European Companies had begun coming 
into India and making settlements in the territory 
with which we are directly concerned. The 
Portuguese were there already, and had a settle¬ 
ment at San Thome and at Kegapatam, not to 
speak of other places elsewhere. Rival compa¬ 
nies had started in Europe at the commencement 
of the new century as a result of political changes 
there, and among them, the English and the 
Dutch were perhaps the most active. The French 
were also beginning, and the Danes had effected 
a settlement about the end of this period in 
Tranquebar. The English Company had their 
first settlement in Surat, and in the course of 
their trade they established a factory in Masuli- 
patam. Finding their position in Masulipatam 
not up to their liking on account of the difficulty 
of having to deal with the officials of the Golkoi^4^ 
Nawab, they moved southward to Pettapoly^ and 
thSnce further south to a place nailed Armagaon 
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a litile to the north of Pulicat in the region with 
which we are concerned. Finding this also 
inconvenient for a variety of reasons, they moved 
further south into Pulicat accepting the hospita¬ 
lity of the Dutch, wherefrom they were looking 
out for a really more satisfactory place where 
they could ply their trade with advantage and 
with safety. The Dutch offered them accom¬ 
modation of some sort, and the English moved 
there some time about A.D. 1626, almost the 
same year that the Danes secured a charter from 
Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore for Tranquebar. 
The Dutch had made a much earlier effort, and 
had secured the permission of the great Venkata- 
pati to establish a factory in Pulicat and even 
fortified it to some extent, as the Portuguese were 
jealous of other European powers establishing 
factories in India and were giving them trouble 
whenever occasion offered. Pulicat happened 
to be in ^^jaghlr of one of Emperor Venkate’s 
queens, popularly known Bayamma but more 
formally called Ko^^amma of the Gfobburi family, 
sister of the powerful officer Jaggaraya, and his 
brother Yatiraja, whose name figures in the 
transactions of these European companies in the 
reign of Rama. The permission was given in 
A.D. 1606, and in proper form in the following 
year, and a treaty was actually entered into in 
1610, so that th^ Dutch 'fv^ere on quite a formal 
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footing, and could ply their trade with a very 
considerable amount of security. They were in¬ 
clined to treat the English with hospitality as being 
the weakest company at the time. The local rulers 
often came into contact with these Companies, and 
it is because of these that we are enabled to draw 
information from the correspondence of these 
people, the English and the Dutch, in regard to 
the history of the times. From these we find that 
the reign of Rama was troubled by the wars bet¬ 
ween his supporter, the Velugoti chief Yachama- 
nay aka of Venkatagiri whose estate was not 
very far off on the one side, and Yatiraja, the 
successor-brother of the Gobburi Jagga, who was 
practically the author of the war of succession 
and whose estate must have apparently extended 
over a considerable part of this region, if Pulicat 
could be within the jd,ghlr of his sister. These 
wars seem to have continued for a considerable 
length of time after the actual accession of Rama, 
and perhaps were brought to a close by an 
understanding which was sealed by the marriage 
of Yatiraja’s daughter to Rama who already had 
a wife. As a consequence of this perhaps, it was 
reported by the Companies in the last years of 
Rama’s reign that he had mastered possession of 
a considerable portion of his empire. His death 
followed soon after and Prince Venkata already 
nominated by Rama, succeeded to the throne in 
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or about 1G30. This was the year of the great 
famine in the Dakhan, one of the severest, 
and it seems to have extended to a considerable 
part of this territory also as several of these 
Company’s letters give details of the prevalence 
of this famine and the selling away of a large 
number of children into slavery for a small 
quantity of grain. So the land must have been 
particularly unhappy. 

DIVIDED INTERESTS IN VENKATAPATI’S REIGN. 

With the accession of Venkata to power in 
succession to Rama, things may be said to take a 
turn for the better, though the administration 
seems to have been somewhat divided in point of 
its policy by the division of interests between 
this Venkata and his nephew Srlranga, who was 
nominated along with him. In the conduct of 
administration, Venkata had to take the assistance 
of some of his influential feudatories, and he 
seems to have chosen the chieftains of the 
Damarla family, whose estate lay round Kala- 
hasti to assist him. They happened to be his 
own brothers-in-law, and this relationship 
gave them undue influence and made that 
administration unacceptable to the nephew 
^liranga who perhaps felt he had claims of his 
own almost as good as those of Venkata himself. 
To make matters worse, the terrritory round the 
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headquarters had been in the hands of the 
minister brother-in-law, Damarla Venkata who 
was governor of the large province of Wandiwash 
with a very large revenue. He was supported 
by a younger brother Ayya or Ayyappa, who 
held a junior office as governor or Tarafdar 
of Poonamallee under the elder brother. He 
pianaged the governorship for his brother, and 
released him completely to look after the 
administration of the empire. The nephew 
^rTranga was allotted a governorship round 
Chandragiri and Tirupati which he made his 
headquarters. At the time of Venkata’s accession 
soon after 1630, this would have made no 
particular ditference except that ^rTranga’s 
government lay to the north, and Damarla 
Venkata’s to the south. But as things developed 
the relative importance also changed, and we 
shall come to that. Tirupati, which is much the 
same thing as saying Chandragiri, was the 
headquarters of ^rlranga and his government. 
He had charge of the northern frontier and the 
region round Pulicat, the territory extending 
southwards beyond it being included in the 
government of Wandiwash, and therefore in 
the charge of Damarla Venkata, the minister. 
Venkata’s administration went On all right fot 
the first few years till a new influence began to 
break in from the north. When Venkata came 
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to the throne, important events were taking place 
in the Dakhan. 

BMAPUR AND GOLKONDA SET FREE FOR AGGRES¬ 
SION BY SHAH JAHAN’S TREATY OF 1636 i At the 

commencement of the century when the great 
Venkatapati was still ruling, the Mughals advanced 
in the last years of Akbar’s reign across the 
Vindhya-Narmada frontier and effected the con¬ 
quest of the district now known as Khandesh, 
and perhaps a part of Berar next adjoining. Akbar 
constituted a governorship or viceroyalty of the 
south with Elichpur, afterwards Burhanpur, as 
capital. This new province gradually grew under 
Jehangir and Shah Jahan, and, in the course of 
its expansion, naturally came into hostile contact 
with the next neighbour the Nizam Shahi kingdom 
of Ahmadnagar, one of the five kingdoms into 
which the Bahmani kingdam of the Dakhan broke 
up at the end of the 16th century. Prince Shah 
Jahan under his father, and Shah Jahan as 
emperor, exerted himself to make the southern 
viceroyalty of the Mughals an important part of 
the empire. By about 1635 the Nizam Shahi 
kingdom was practically put an end to with 
the assistance of the next neighbour Bijapur. 
Shah Jahan now thought that it was time that the 
war ceased and something like permanent peace 
introduced in this region, where there had been 
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wars for some time continuously. He came to an 
agreement therefore with respect to his ally of 
Bijapur who agreed to recognise allegiance to 
the empire and accept a subordinate position 
under the empire. Having regard to the fact that 
Bijapur assisted Shah Jahan in the course of 
these wars against Ahmadnagar, Shah Jahan 
was quite inclined to be gracious and he allowed 
Bijapur and Golkon^a to remain practically 
independent though nominal feudatories of the 
empire. A treaty on these terms was ratified in 
1686, and Shahji, the Mahratta, the father of 
Shivaji who had played a prominent part in the 
recent wars against Shah Jahan himself, in behalf 
of the Nizam Shahi kingdom, appearing on one 
occasion as even fighting for securing the Nizam 
Shahi throne to one of the heirs of the Nizam 
Shahis, was allowed to enter service under 
Bijapur. Thus Bijapur and Golko^^^ were set 
free as it were from their preoccupations of war 
against the Mughals, to turn their attention, if 
they were so minded, towards the south. The 
condition of the Vijayanagar empire under Pedda 
Venkate was such as to offer a temptation to 
these two Muhammadan powers to attack the 
empire and take as much as they could of its 
territory in the neighbourhood of both of these 
Muhammadan states. We shall now consider the 
position of this southern empire at the time and 
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how it invited the steady aggression of these 
northern powers. 

VMAYANAGAR EMPIRE UNDER PEDDA VENKATA; 

The Vijayanagar empire about A. D. 1630 and 
the years following, that is, the early years of 
rule of Pedda Venkata, as he was called, cannot 
well be regarded as the united empire that it was 
in the reign of the great Yenkatapatiraya. The 
separation of the Viceroyalty of Brirangapatam 
and the setting up of the kingdom of Mysore 
under Ri^a O^ayar constituted the first stone 
pulled out of the great structure to its ultimate 
detriment, although it was done at the time with 
all the care and caution that statesmanship sug¬ 
gested. If we could speak of it as a viceroyalty 
yet, it was more or less a semi-independent king¬ 
dom, which retained the forms of subordination to 
the extent called for for the nominal preservation 
of the unity of the empire. This state of Mysore, 
which was, comparatively speaking, small even 
in comparison to the present-day state of Mysore, 
under its legitimate representative to-day, com¬ 
prised in it only the districts of Mysore, one half 
of Hassan, less than half of Tumkur, and a consi¬ 
derable part of Western Bangalore. Immediately 
to the north of it in the hilly parts lay what was 
the petty chieftainship of Ikkeri or Keladi, as it is 
called, directly subordinate to the empire and 
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holding the districts extending from the Western 
Ghats eastward to almost as far as the high road 
from Harihar south. The districts to the east of 
it were included within the province commanded 
by Penugo^^^ which, as the titular headquarters 
of the empire, exercised authority over this part. 
Ikkeri and this Penugon^a region were set over 
against the frontiers of Bijapur. To the east of it 
extending from Adoni down to the coast were the 
districts which were under other chieftains; but 
all of them acknowledged allegiance to the empire 
more or less, according to the actual vicissitudes 
of the changing politics of the time. But not¬ 
withstanding all the changes the whole region, 
extending from the frontiers of Golko^^a roughly 
corresponding to the present-day Nizam’s Domi¬ 
nions, and extending south to as far as Wandi- 
wash through the region directly under the 
empire was perhaps nominally included in the 
province of Chandragiri. These petty states and 
the area covered by them constituted the territory 
directly under the emperor and his authority. 
To the southward of it lay the viceroyalty of 
Gingee extending northwards from the Kaveri 
basin up to Wandiwash certainly, but taking in 
sometimes much more of the Chingleput District. 
Then came in the viceroyalty of Tanjore in the 
Kaveri delta; then the large viceroyalty of 
Madura with Trichinopoly as a frontier fortress, 
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and taking in the whole region of the Madura 
District, a pretty large part of the Kongu country 
to the north, with a varying frontier sometimes 
reaching up to the foot of the hills skirting the 
plateau of Mysore. Therefore for the purpose 
of our discussion at present, Mysore, Madura, 
Tanjore and Gringee would constitute viceroyal¬ 
ties, and the rest of it may be regarded as 
territory under the empire, being divided under 
chieftains owing allegiance to the emperor 
directly. That was the position of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire when the treaty of Shah Jahan of 
A.D. 1636 was ratified, and Bijapur and Giolkonda 
set free from their embroilments in the north to 
turn their attention towards the south, and take 
whatever they could of the imperial territory 
of Vijayanagar. This was well in the middle 
of the reign of Pedda Venkata, whose administ¬ 
ration from the very beginning seems to have 
showed itself to be comparatively weak and 
divided. 

THE RELATIVE POSITION OP THE EMPEROR AND 
SRIRANGA. We have mentioned already that 
Venkata managed to carry on the administration 
with the assistance of the chieftains of the 
Damarla family of Kalahasti of whom two 
brothers played very important parts, Damarla 
Venkata, almost the Chancellor of the empire^ or 
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as the Company’s correspondence calls it “ Lord 
General of the Carnatic ” with a government at 
Wandiwash, one of the biggest governments with 
almost the largest revenue next below the vice¬ 
royalties. His younger brother by name Ayya, or 
as he is sometimes called Ayyappa, whose govern¬ 
ment was a small one, and subordinate to that of 
his elder brother, ruled with Poonamallee for his 
headquarters, Poonamallee being thirteen miles 
north-west of Madras. These brothers dominated 
the administration, and this dominence was the 
principal cause of its unpopularity. Venkata’s 
headquarters seem to have been at Narayana- 
varam, one of the old headquarters of the king¬ 
dom, hardly thirty miles from Chandragiri, but 
distinctly to the south of the region. The region 
dominated by Chandragiri fell to the share of his 
nephew, ^rlranga, who carried on the government 
from there and who regarded a war against 
Golkoiu^a as his special charge, as his territory 
lay across the whole way of the southward 
advance of Golko^da. He thus had an important 
charge, and was responsible for the formulation 
of a policy to keep the aggressor out. Perhaps 
the governors of the territory immediately to the 
south, that is, the Damarla brothers, did not 
quite see eye to eye with ^rlranga, and hence a 
coolness sprang between them ripening into a 
positive misunderstanding and even political 
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opposition as time advanced. Bijapur set forward 
in its southern expansion towards the district of 
^Ira in the north-eastern part of Mysore opening 
out from thence into the plains of the Carnatic 
leading towards Gingee. Golkon^a had perforce 
to extend its territory towards the south in the 
region between Adoni and the coast. Here they 
were met by ^rlranga’s forces who were deter¬ 
mined to keep them out, and we hear, in the 
Company’s correspondence from Ptilicat, that at 
one time the GolkoQ^^ armies had advanced as 
far south as Venkatagiri and Armagaon from 
both of which ^rlranga managed to keep them 
out, and thus effectively prevented their further 
movement towards the south. The dominating 
feature of the policy therefore of the latter half 
of the reign of Venkata was, or at least ought to 
have been, how best to keep the enemy out of 
the imperial territory, ^rlranga had a definite 
and clear cut policy in regard to this, and did his 
best to keep the enemies out. He probably did 
not have the full sympathy and hearty co-opera¬ 
tion that he would naturally have expected from 
the principal officers of the empire, particularly 
the Damarla brothers. We see a record of the 
reign of ^rlranga, coming from Tirupati of 1638, 
in which he is given already the full imperial 
titles, as if he was the ruling emperor, and 
ignoring altogether as it seems the position of a 
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senior Pedda Venkata. That exhibits already a 
division of interests in the ruling family itself. 

In such a state of affairs, it would be hardly 
possible to expect loyal support to any imperial 
policy from the greater viceroys of the empire 
placed at great distances from the vulnerable 
northern frontier. Mysore being about the 
nearest to this dangerous frontier adopted a 
policy of opposition to the advance of Bijapur 
in her own interests thereby incidentally support¬ 
ing the imperial policy. Bijapur therefore had 
to struggle hard and had much fighting to do, to 
make good her possession of ^Tra and advance 
further southwards into what is now the territory 
of Mysore not without success. It happened that 
the territory involved in this aggression of 
Bijapur belonged to the viceroyalty of the 
Jagadevarayals of Channapatna, whose charge 
lay to the east of Mysore, and between the terri¬ 
tory of Mysore and the plains below. Gingee, 
Tanjore and Madura were much farther away, and 
were harldly concerned in this struggle to begin 
with. They pursued their own policy irrespective 
of the empire. They had quarrels among them¬ 
selves, and sometimes they fought each other for 
asserting each its own rights. But otherwise they 
went their way without much molestation from the 
empire, or showing much regard for its interests. 
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EUROPEAN COMPANIES AND THE FOUNDATION OP 
MADRAS. It was during this period that the em¬ 
pire had to deal with a mimber of foreign trading 
companies in the land, of which the Portuguese 
at San Thome, the Dutch at Pulicat, the English 
at Armagaon were in direct contact with the 
imperial territory. The Danes were farther south 
in the territory of Tanjore, and these European 
Companies had also their factories in Masuli- 
patam in the territory of Golkon^a. ^rlranga 
had stationed himself at Chandragiri and Tiru- 
pati, and had been laying himself out to pursue 
his policy in spite of the empire, and to carry on 
the patriotic fight against Golkon^a to the best 
of his ability and keep the enemy out success¬ 
fully from the imperial territory. The English 
found their position at Armagaon unsatisfactory 
from many points of view. The port was not 
convenient for ships to come close to the shore, 
and the locality did not offer the kind of goods 
which they most wanted and at -an easy price 
for commerce, and they were looking oiit for 
a better place to serve their purpose more 
efiSciently. They managed to gain the goodwill 
and hospitality of the Dutch, who provided them 
with accommodation in Pulicat wherefrom they 
were carrying on a certain amount of trade, the 
least powerful, and therefore the most tolerated, 

pf the European Companies as compared with 
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the Dutch and the Portuguese. There were 
enterprising factors at Masulipatam who were 
able to look a little farther afield. Various 
places offered themselves, ports in the Tanjore 
District, in the viceroyalty of Gringee, San Thome 
itself, a port like Covelong in the Chingleput 
District. But none of these recommended them¬ 
selves sufficiently till at last they accepted the 
invitation of Dam aria Venkate, the minister 
in whose territory he offered to provide the 
accommodation sought. The site chosen was 
a piece of neglected land between two rivers 
and close to the sea southward of the little 
town of Madraspatam, which itself was situated 
a little to the south of the recently founded 
town of Channapattinam. This town was founded 
by Damarla Ayyappa in honour of their father 
Channappa, appointed viceroy of the region round 
Vellore, under the great Venkatapati soon after he 
had put down the rebellion of Lingama Nayaka of 
Vellore, and took over the province from him. 
He was a chieftain of the first importance under 
Venkatapati, and his sons enjoyed the prestige of 
the father’s position as well. They seem to have 
been natives of what is now the village of Damal, 
a little to the north of Conjivaram, but they 
acquired the jaghlr or fief of Kalahasti, and 
became associated with Kalahasti afterwards. 
Finding that the Dutch and the Portugaese were 
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constantly fighting not only on the sea, but evert 
on the land, these governors of the locality found 
it necessary to lay out a town and interpose it 
between these two, so that the imperial power 
may exercise its authority effectively as' against 
these. That was the Ghannapatam or Channa' 
pattinam, to the south of which was the small 
village of Madras or Madraspatam. To the south 
of this was the bit of land which in contempt the 
natives called jackal mound (Tam. narimddu)^ 
and which they agreed to make over to the 
Pmglish East India Company with permission to 
fortify the place from which they could carry 
on their trade without molestation, and even 
with the countenance of the local governors and 
the empire. On Damarla Venkata’s advice, 
emperor Venkata issued a cowle granted to them 
on a gilt plate. Francis Day with the counte¬ 
nance of his chief at Masulipatam, Cogan, took 
it upon himself to lay the foundations of the 
fortress, and carried it some way, so that they 
could go into occupation about March 1640. 
That was the foundation of Madras as a result of 
the grant of A.D. 1639. 
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SRIRANGA, EMPEROR OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

THE FIRST YEARS OF SRIRANGA : During the first 
five years of its existence, the vicisssitudes of 
fortxine of the new foundation depended npon the 
rapidly changing political condition of the loca¬ 
lity round aboiit Tirupati. We have mentioned 
already that while Venkata Was still ruling as 
emperor, ^rtranga was given a government with 
headquarters at Chandragiri and Tirupati, and 
the Golkonda frontier was therefore regarded as 
almost his special charge. The emperor himself 
was living at Narayanavaram, within easy dis¬ 
tance of Kalahasti to which belonged his Damarla 
ministers, Chandragiri being a little farther away 
comparatively speaking. The beginning of activi¬ 
ties on the Golkonda frontier on this side coin¬ 
cided more or less in point of time with the 
visible signs of estrangement between the emperor 
and his nephew in charge of this frontier. Per¬ 
haps there was a certain amount of incompata- 
bility in the views between the two parties in 
regard to the policy that had to be pursued, and 
that perhaps aggravated the difference into one 
of active hostility of interests and of even politi¬ 
cal outlook. Each was apparently pursuing his 
own course of action without coming into actual 
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conflict till Venkata died in October A. D. 1642, 
and ^rlranga was raised to the imperial throne 
in spite of the opposition of a considerable num¬ 
ber of chiefs among whom the Damarla brothers 
naturally played the leading part. Almost the 
first thing that we hear after this change of rule, 
from the Company’s correspondence, is that 
^rlranga did not find Damarla Venkata loyal to 
him, and had reason to be quite dissatisfied with 
the attitude of the minister. A little later, the 
latter was discovered intriguing with the Grol- 
konda officers. This could only mean a reversal 
of ^riranga’s policy and would amount to a 
betrayal of the interests of the empire. Natur¬ 
ally therefore ^rlranga dismissed him from the 
offices and honours held by Damarla Venkata. 
These very records speak at the time of the 
Damarla brothers bringing together all the hos¬ 
tile elements with a view to putting pressure 
upon ^rlraiiga to restore Damarla Venkata to his 
position. Sriranga was thus driven to take a 
more vigorous line of action. He therefore dis¬ 
missed Venkata from office definitely, and ap¬ 
pointed in his stead another influential person, a 
merchant who was sufficiently influential in the 
country to have gained the goodwill of the 
Dutch, occupying a position of importance in the 
commercial community, and having influence 
with even foreign companiea other than the 
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Dutch at Pulicat. Mallayya, as he is called in 
the Company’s correspondence, whose real name 
however was a Chinnanna Chetty, was appointed 
minister, chiefly with a view to securing the 
goodwill and assistance of the Dutch, as against 
the advance of the Golkonda forces now under 
the foreign merchant known to history under the 
title Mirjumla. Mirjumla certainly set, as we 
shall see, high value upon the Dutch alliance, 
and if ^rlranga tried to anticipate him, it is cer¬ 
tainly a stroke of wise policy. A commercial 
man in a position of political influence is likely 
to be swayed by commercial interests more than 
by the general interests of the state, and so it 
proved in the case of Mallayya. Finding his 
own feudatories turbulent, and Grolko^ida making 
successful advance, ^rlranga opened negotia¬ 
tions with Bijapur, and besought the assistance 
of the forces of Bijapur to help him against 
Golkonda and the rebel feudatories. He succeed¬ 
ed in the effort and brought the rebels under 
control, defeated the Golkonda forces, and, for 
the time, was master of the situation. ^rlranga 
still found the Golkonda forces holding out in 
the fortress of Udayagiri, one of the vital defence 
centres of the empire of Yijayanagar. He sent 
Mallayya in great force to dislodge them from 
there. Mallayya betrayed his master and played 
into the hands of Mirjumla. This undependability 
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of the ministers and officers entrusted with 
power, proved one of the evil influences that 
ultimately brought about the downfall of the 
empire under unfortunate Srlranga. For the 
moment, however, ^rlranga was successful and his 
vigorous efforts against Golkop^a drove them to 
seek assistance of Bijapur, and Bijapur now was 
quite inclined to assist Mirjnmla as against 
Srlrauga, and bring about a joint invasion of the 
imperial capital of the time, Vellore. The 
military activity of the forces showed itself 
effectively round Vellore, and ^riranga was very 
hard put to it to maintain himself in his position. 

THE STATES BORDERING ON BIJAPUR. The first 

move of Bijapur in her southward expansion 
brought her into collision with the chief of 
Ikkeri or Keladi, who was still among the minor 
chiefs of the empire. Next to it in a parallel line 
were other minor chiefs, the cheifs of Basava- 
patna and Chitaldrug, and between them they 
managed to hold the frontier for a while. 
Bijapur had inevitably to beat these into sub¬ 
mission, and advanced further forward, and the 
province of the empire next to be attacked 
happened to be the province of ^Ira, which was a 
division probaby included in the government of 
PenugoQ^^i snd therefore was liable to be 
attacked as belonging to the empire. The rulers 
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of Mysore for the time felt safe because of the 
position of these minor chieftains, and the 
deflection of the course of march of the Bijapur 
advance that it actually meant. Further south 
of this lay the viceroyalty of Channapatna bet¬ 
ween the territory of Mysore and the line of march 
of Bijapur. KanthTrava Narasaraja O^ayar, 
who was the ruler of Mysore at the time extended 
his territory by almost annexing the viceroyalty 
of Channapatna, carrying his arms successfully 
into the Bangalore district as far as Moskote. 
Thus liaving come into collision with Bijapur, 
Mysoi’e had to fight against Bijapur in her own 
interests and render at least indirect assistance 
to the empire. There is no specific mention in 
our authorities however for us categorically to 
say that Mysore did not co-operate with ^rlranga, 
nor that there was actually any understanding 
between them. 

SRIRANGA SUCCUMBS TO THE COMBINED OPERA¬ 
TION OF GOLKONDA AND BIJAPUR; GINJEE PALLS TO 
BIJAPUR : In the actual circumstances of the 
empire, with the headquarters fixed at Vellore 
as a more convenient centre to oppose the 
advance of Bijapur and Golko^da forces, Bijapur 
advanced into the province of $Tra and from 
there stretched out towards Qinjee, as a more or 
less fixed item of their policy. The path of 
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Bijapur would lay aside of Vellore through 
Tiruvapnamalai. They might also take an eastern 
road, in which case they would have to pass 
through Vellore and attack the imperial head¬ 
quarters as a matter of necessity, ^rlranga there¬ 
fore had to divide his forces and make both Vel¬ 
lore and Ohaudragiri of equal importance for 
his ptirpose, sending out forces against Gol- 
koji^da from Chandragiri and keeping watch over 
Bijapur from Vellore. We often hear of ^riranga 
in Tirupati in this connection, and, early in his 
reign, there is a record which states that he 
received Mallayya, carrying presents from the 
Dutch at Pulicat, at Tirupati, and Sriranga was 
favourably impressed with Mallayya. It was 
some time after this that he was entrusted with 
the wars against Golkonda, particularly the 
relieving of the siege of Udayagari in the Nellore 
District. When Mallayya proved false and 
surrendered Udayagiri, Sriranga had to make 
the best of a bad bargain and obtain the co-opera¬ 
tion of Bijapur as against Golkonda and his 
own rebel feudatories. He succeeded largely in 
that enterprise and was able to beat back both, 
and bring his own feudatories and the viceroys 
to a better frame of mind, and thus re-establish 
his position as emperor. Then came in the 
Bijapur invasion sent out by Bulol Khan, who 
stayed behind in Sira on account of lillness, and 
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^riranga succeeded in defeating the enemy at 
the Glu^iyattam Pass, the Bijapur forces being 
uuder the command of Shahji, the Muhammadan 
officer actually iu charge of the forces having 
been absent and Bulol Khan himself being away. 
But the defeated forces succeeded iu getting 
through the Salem District and coming round the 
other passes, debouched into the plains of Vellore 
by the Pass of Chengam. There was a simulta¬ 
neous Golkonda invasion, and Srlranga got the 
worst of it. He had to remain content with the 
territory round Tirupati and Chandragiri, and 
had even to give up Vellore. This calamity to 
the empire seems to have softened the hearts of 
his own viceroys who showed a ready inclination 
to support him and promised better behaviour for 
the future, Srlranga spent some time with the 
southern viceroys, dodging the enemy by 
remaining in tlie forest tracts between Tanjore 
and Gringee, and ultimately accepted the hospita¬ 
lity of Kanthlrava Narasa, and remained in 
Mysore for the time. The fall of Vellore was the 
signal for Bijapur, and the great Vijayanagar 
viceroy, rirumal Nayak who played the part of 
evil genius for the empire invited Bijapur against 
the viceroy of Gringee. Giolkon^a took advant¬ 
age of the opportunity and marched simulta¬ 
neously upon Gingee. The object of Tirumal 
Nayak was to use the assistance of Bijapur to 
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take poseession of Gingee. In front of the walls 
of Gingee, the Muhammadan forces fraternised, 
Bijapur abandoned the cause of Tirumal Nayak. 
G5lkoQ4^ obtained the co-operation of Bijapur 
on condition that Gingee would be handed over 
to them after its fall. It made viceroy Tirumal 
Nayak somewhat wiser and cost him a severe 
struggle which proved quite unequal to dislodging 
the Bijapiir forces from Gingee ultimately. 
Gingee ultimately fell into the hands of Bijapur 
and its conquest was made by the Bijapur army 
under a Muhammadan general Maula, with 
Shahji as usual second in command. The fall of 
Gingee marks a definite stage in the decline of 
fortune of the empire. Then began the serious 
effort of the viceroys to co-operate with the 
emperor and in the next two years, the emperor 
regained a great deal of lost ground for the 
second time in his history. 

A RECORD OF 1647 SHOWS SRIRANGA AS RULER OP 
THE REGION NORTH OF TlRUPATl: have 

already stated that Sriranga had successfully 
beaten back both Bijapur and Golkonda sepa¬ 
rately in the years A. D. 1645-46. These suc¬ 
cesses enabled him apparently perhaps to gain 

Wk muck of tke temtory tkat ke kad Voat, a% 

we hnh rafber an unusui^ reCOrk 0»i 'kife 

affairs in an inscription which comes from a 
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small temple iii Nandiyala in duplicate. This 
record declares openly and formally that ^ri- 
rangaraya was the ruler over the empire ; that, 
in his reign, the people agreed to raise a certain 
amount of money by levying contributions among 
themselves and a number of allied communities 
scattered over the district for the purpose of 
providing a Dasari Saruvayya with the where¬ 
withal to build a festival car and present it to the 
G-od at Tirupati. The document mentions at the 
same time that tliis important service was for the 
spiritual beiielit of Kankana Sdhebulavaru mean¬ 
ing thereby the Hon’ble Khan-i-Khanan Saheb. 
The Khan-i-Khanan, as we well know, is the 
title of the commander-in-chief, and, perhaps at 
this time, ordinarily applied to the principal 
general of the Muhammadan forces of Bijapnr. 
But this region is actually much beyond the 
limits of Bijapur and directly in the sphere of 
Golko^^a, where the most prominent figure at 
the time was as yet Mirjumla. Whatever the 
actual significance of this document in regard to 
other matters, it is a private document popularly 
acknowledging the sovereignty of Sriranga in 
that region. Similarly after the fall of Gingee, 
the viceroys of the south agreed to co-operate 
with him, at least ceased from operating against 
him, so that with the countenance and assistance 
of Mysore even, and his other friend, the chief 
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of Ikkeri, he was able to gain a considerable 
amount of lost ground. 

CLASH OP INTERESTS BETWEEN BIJAPUR AND 
GOLHONDA; The fall of Gfiiigee, and its appropria¬ 
tion by Bijapur stimulated the ambition of 
Bijapxir to make fxirther efforts to appropriate the 
more substantial portion of the empire of Vijaya- 
uagar. The westwai’d way towards Giugee would 
have taken Bijapur along the borders of Mysore, 
and Mysore under Kanthirava Narasa showed a 
great deal of enterprise, Kanthirava even inter¬ 
vening in the south against the viceroy, Tirumal 
Nayak of Madura, operating against him in the 
region round Trichinopoly comparatively early 
in his reign. Between the attacks of Golkonda and 
of Bijapur, the territory of Vijayanagar was hem¬ 
med in as it were, and, with the discontent of the 
viceroys, Sriranga was very hard put to it to defend 
it. The taking over of Gingee by Bijapur was not 
looked upon with indifference by Mirjumla, and 
naturally causes of dissatisfaction grew between 
the quandom allies. Bijapur therefore took the 
line of attacking one of the main citadels of the 
Vijayanagar empire, Penugon^a, and, after having 
mastered possession of it, wanted permission to 
proceed towards Gingee through GolkoQ^a terri¬ 
tory. Mirjumla demurred as it might prove to 
be drawing Bijapur into his own domain. A war 
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broke oixt between Bijapur and Mirjumla, and 
Mirjnmla had the worst of it and had to enter 
into a treaty agreeing to pay a very lai’ge 
indemnity to Bijapur. This was a bad blow to the 
prestige of Mirjumla, and perhaps exhibited even 
the hollowness of the alliance between Bijapur 
and Golkonda even as against Vijayanagar. 

SRIRANGA TAKES ADVANTAGE OF MIRJUMLA’S 
DEFECTION TO THE MUGHALS: About this time a 
certain coolness had sprung between Abdulla 
Qutub Shah and his all-powerful minister 
Mirjumla. Aurangzeb was already there in the 
Dakhan as his father’s viceroy operating against 
the Mahrattas who were hanging round Bijapur. 
He wanted to make capital out of the distracted 
condition of the Hindu empire, and made his own 
recommendations to his father to let these 
southern Muhammadan powers more openly to 
appropriate the territories of this empire, imposing 
a very big price upon them for the privilege merely 
to replenish the coffers of the Mughal empire. 
Mirjumla was found already intriguing with both 
Bijapur and Aurangzeb in the following year, 
^rlranga tried to take advantage of this and 
extend his authority. He was so far sxiccesstul 
that we find him again in the region of Tirupati, 
and exercising authority over the regions further 
north. He was benefited by Mirjumla’s defection 
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to the extent of having the countenance of 
Abdulla Qutnb Shah for his operations against 
the recent conquests of Mirjumla, and when 
Mirjumla felt driven ultimately to go over to 
Aurangzeb openly, the Qutub Shah’s counte¬ 
nance grew into encouragement for ^rlranga. 
Then Shah .lalian declared all the conquest of 
Mirjumla in the Carnatic as his own personal 
conquests to be held directly under the Mughal 
empire, and thus released Mirjumla from any 
allegiance to the Qutub Shah; ^riranga was 
perfectly free to take advantage of the opportu¬ 
nity without fear of offending his near neighbour, 
the Qutub Shah. SrTranga took full advantage 
of this opportunity to regain a considerable part 
of his territory. 

SRIRANGA AGAIN SUFFERS BY THE TREACHERY OF 
HIS OWN OFFICERS. It was now that we find 
^riranga at Tirupati much encouraged by 
Mirjumla’s departure from the scene of his late 
activities, and his being taken away ultimately 
to a ranch greater distance. It was perhaps in 
these circumstances when Aurangzeb was trying 
might and main to make as much money as he 
could for himself for eventualities that perhaps 
SrTranga wrote, or was induced to write, to 
Aurangzeb himself a letter of appeal to Shah 
Jahan begging his good offices and assistance to 
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regain his patrimony, as against his own dis¬ 
contented viceroys within, and enemies subordi¬ 
nate to the Mughal empire without, in the course of 
which he even went the length of offering to turn 
Muslim if the emperor should make that a condi¬ 
tion of his support. The application apparently 
was to gain the goodwill of the empire by 
enrolling Vijayanagar as a state subordinate 
to the empire like Bijapur and G-olkonda, Being 
thus released from the perpetual preoccupation 
of a war against his two northern Mussulman 
neighbours, he perhaps thought he could manage 
his affairs better and get his own subordinates 
under his authority. But the letter was written 
at a time when matters were moving fast towards 
the war of succession in the Mughal empire, and 
perhaps did not even reach the emperor. It 
therefore proved abortive. Sriranga took advant¬ 
age of the changes and rehabilitated his fortunes 
to a very great extent with the alliance and the 
countenance of the Qutub Shah, before the latter 
had time to formulate a policy of his own and 
think of appointing a successor to Mirjumla in 
this region. Soon after Mirjumla had been sent 
away to Delhi and subsequently Shah Jahan 
fell ill; all the forces of the revolution were set 
in motion. Qutub Shah gradually reasserted 
his authority in what were the conquests of 
Mirjumla, and Sriranga probably was pushed 
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back from his advanced position. We see a 
Hindu general, Tuppakki Krishnappa, Mirjumla’s 
general in this region, with whom the Vijaya- 
nagar general made common cause and betrayed 
his master. This general Koneri Chetti going 
over to Mirjumla’s side was a serious blow to 
the prospect of ^rTranga recovering his empire, 
and this was further damaged by a successful 
ambush of the Vijayanagar forces by Tuppakki 
Krishnappa and its defeat in October A. D. 1658. 

GOLKONDA RETAINING HER POSITION IN THE 
CARNATIC I By this time the whole outlook had 
completely changed by the outbreak of the war of 
succession. Aurangzeb’s preoccupations with it as 
also that of Mirjumla whose hand had been all the 
while visible even in the troop movements of the 
Carnatic removed the Mughal menace. 'Fuppakki 
Krishnappa was operating in behalf of Mirjumla, 
and his successes against ^rlranga were successes 
in favour of Mirjumla and against the Nawab of 
Golkon^Oo Abdulla Qutub Shah now felt clearly 
that Mirjumla’s return and that of Aurangzeb 
was not likely for some time yet, and therefore 
took a more pronounced line of action to recover 
his territory in the Carnatic ostensibly from 
Srlranga, but obviously from the officers of 
Mirjumla, jsuch as Tuppakki Krishnappa. He 
therefore appointed his own officers now, and a 
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Qolko^da army tinder Kuli Beg is reported to be 
operating in favour of Giolkorida and against the 
forces of Tuppakki Krishnappa, taking advantage 
of a rebellion by the governor of Poonamallee 
earlier in the year. There were thus two Golko^^a 
armies fighting for the possession of the territory 
which 4rTranga was doing his best to recover for 
himself. The Company’s officials complain of 
the disturbances in the localities round Madras 
by the presence of two armies, being put to the 
necessity of having to go to Porto Novo and 
Pondicherry for purchasing the cotton goods 
required by them. From the Dutch records we 
learn that Kuli Beg had succeeded in indicting a 
defeat on Tuppakki Krishnappa, and even sur¬ 
rounding him and taking him prisoner. Then he 
was able to subdue all the districts round Madras, 
and even the Dutch at Pulicat had to come to 
terms within him. Thus Golkonda was coming 
back to its own certainly at the expense of 
Mirjumla, but perhaps not quite to the comfort 
of ^rlranga. These disturbances and what seemed 
a triangular fight now seem to have discouraged 
the English Company’s servants at Fort St. 
George so much as to lead them to consider the 
possibility of abandoning Madras and seeking 
another fortified place instead. This complaint 
is made in a letter dated November 1661. In 
the month previous or thereabouts, the complaint 
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is made that, Shahji, the general of fiijapar had 
overrun all the territory round Gingee and Porto 
Novo that the Company’s trade was made impos¬ 
sible about that region. Thus we see renewed 
activity both in behalf of the Nawab of Golko^da 
and on the side of Bijapur. Between the one and 
the other, the position of ^rlranga must have 
become difficult, and we next hear of him in the 
Company’s records as being in the south, amidst 
the greater viceroys of the empire. But unfortu¬ 
nately we find him exerting liimself this time 
against Bulol Khan of Bijapur, and the Company’s 
servants express themselves rather hopefully 
of his succeeding. This new activity on the 
side of Bijapur must have been due to the same 
causes as those urged in favour of Golkon^a. 

GOLKONDA RECORDS IN THE CARNATIC. The 

Sultan of Bijapur was seriously ill as early as 
A.D. 1654 and his condition was reported to 
be precarious when ^riranga’s activities were 
beginning to meet with success. In A.D. 1656 he 
died, and Bijapur was saved a serious calamity 
by Aurangzeb’s preoccupations in the north. 
The internal troubles and disputes being satis¬ 
factorily arranged for in the following few years, 
Bijapur could now take a more active line of 
action, and that is what we find reflected in the 
records of the English East India Company and 
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in the activity of Shahji round Gingee, and of 
the advance of Bulol Khan through the territory 
in the occupation of Sriranga with a view to the 
reconquest of what once belonged to Bijapur. 
Sriranga was now apparently gathering his 
resources with a view to beating back the power¬ 
ful invader and reasserting his authority. To 
the Company’s servants at Fort St, George, the 
effort seemed so hopeful that they seem to have 
expected success and consequently the prevalence 
of peace round about the place with a view to 
their carrying on their trade undisturbed. This 
was some time about the year A.D. 1662. One 
other point that we notice in these reports is that 
Sriranga’s success was well received in what was 
Gblko^da territory under Mirjumla, and, with the 
Golko^da general, the general of Abdulla Qutnb 
Shah, even kept at some little distance from 
Madras, so that the Company’s servants expect¬ 
ed that Sriranga would meet with little 
opposition. There is a further reference later 
on, referable to the year A. D. 1664, where it is 
stated generally that the Hindus were all uniting 
against the Muhammadans in a common effort, 
and their success seemed likely as the Company’s 
servants give expression to their concern that, 
in case they succeeded, Sriranga might give vent 
to his displeasure at the Company’s agents 
having helped the' Muhammadans against him. 
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So in the course of the years A. D. 1661 to 1664, 
though attacked all round, ^rlranga managed to 
hold his own with considerable success. During 
this period Golkon^a officers had succeeded 
gradually in dislodging the officers of Mirjumla 
and taking possession of all the territory under 
his control, among which happened to be some 
that were in the possession of Sriranga as well. 
About the end of the year A. D. 1668, we find 
that the Company despatched a Brahman by 
name Venkatapati to the officer in charge of the 
Golkonda territory. He travelled up to Tirupati 
where he could see only Chiunappalli Mirza, as 
he is called, a subordinate officer, who advised 
him to proceed to Grolkonda itself to see the chief 
Neknam Khan there. It should be noted 
here that Raja Kuli Khan, and then Musa Khan 
had held this office in succession, and then 
Neknam Khan had been appointed governor 
almost in the position of Mirjumla Venkatapati 
had to negotiate business and get Neknam Khan 
to confirm ultimately the privileges granted to the 
Company by the Vijayanagar emperors before, 
and Mirjumla afterwards. This indicates the 
definite establishment of Golko^^a authority in 
the region known as the Carnatic extending from 
the Coast down to the borders of the highlands, 
and extending from the frontier of Golko^^*^ down 
to Madras at any rate, if it did not go beyond. 
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SRIRANGA'S LAST EFFORT TO RETAIN THE EMPIRE 

^riranga’s efforts in the south seem to liave been 
primarily intended against Bijapur and in an 
effort to bring about the final defeat of Bijapur. 
^rlranga wanted to unite all the viceroys 
together. Mysore seemed to have proved irrecon¬ 
cilable. ^rlranga now wanted to bring his 
combined resources against Mysore to compel 
the ruler for the time being, Doddadevaraja 
O^ayar, to fall in with his policy and carry it out 
effectively. In this combination we see all the 
viceroys uniting and co-operating, namely, 
Chokkanatha Nay aka of Madura, Vijayaraghava 
of Tanjore and subsequently even the Mahratta 
Ekoji, Damarla Ayyappa and the Nayaks of 
Ikkeri. It was such a formidable combination 
that Doddadevaraja felt he was too old to lead 
his armies against them, and did not have a 
sufficiently distinguished general to appoint to the 
chief command. It is said that, in this perplexity, 
Chikkadevaraja Odayar who, as prince, was still 
undergoing education as a young man under his 
guardians in Tirukkanambi, volunteered his ser¬ 
vices to lead the forces of Mysore to success along 
the passes leading from Mysore into Kongu. 
After detaching Chokkanatha Nayaka by diplo¬ 
macy the Mysore General, defeated the combined 
armies at Erode, and took possession of the more 
prominent places in that region, if the account 
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given in the History of Mysore from the palace 
records compiled in Kanarese is at all dependable. 
Thereafter we fail to hear of ^rlranga, though 
we meet with occasional records in his name 
almost to the year A.D. 1681. But there is one 
event of importance which ought to be mentioned, 
namely, a Vijayanagar invasion of the territory 
of Mysore immediately after the accession of 
Chikkadevaraja Odayar of Mysore in A.D. 1672. 
The event mentioned in the RUmarSjlyamu has 
reference to the year 1674. It refers to a 
Vijayanagar invasion under a prince by name 
ICodandarama, which advanced as far as Hassan, 
and was attacked and stopped there. The leader 
of the armies there mentioned as the Vijayanagar 
prince Kodandarania, is a great grandson of the 
great Rama of Vijayanagar, and perhaps this 
indicates that ^rTranga was perhaps no more, or 
had definitely retired altogether from politics, 
which latter seems unlikely. That is about the 
last effort of Vijayanagar that we hear of. 

ESTIMATE OP SRIRANGA’S ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
JESUIT TESTIMONY: ^rlranga, with all his good 
intentions and ability, fell on evil days, and had 
throughout been badly served by those whom he 
selected to fill offices of responsibility. At the 
time he became emperor, new forces were let 
loose against the empire in the Muhammadan 
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kingdoms of the north who were prevented from 
attacking the empire only by preoccupations 
with the Mnghals. The proper policy for the 
empire was to make a iinited stand as hitherto 
against the incursions from the north. Sriranga 
apparently tinderstood the needs of the times and 
appreciated united action and made his best 
efforts thereto. He could not infuse sufficient 
patriotism or loyalty among his great viceroys, 
the one most guilty among them being the great 
viceroy Tirumala Nayaka of Madura. Tirumala 
Nayaka, notwithstanding great qualities and 
achievements as ruler of his viceroyalty, showed 
a short-sightedness and a callous indifference 
to the interests of the empire, apart from his 
own, which takes away very substantially from 
his claims to greatness as an Indian ruler. It is 
Tirumala’s defection and that of others who 
followed him and occasionally imitated his 
example, which proved the bane of the empire 
ultimately. According to the testimony of a 
contemporary. Father Proenza writing in 1669 :— 
“ The old Narasinga {Pedda Venkata) dissembled, 
to avoid the embarrassments of a war ”. He makes 
the statement in regard to the attitude of Tiru¬ 
mala Nayaka, and Venka^ allowing him his way 
without nipping the rebellion in the bud. The 
letter continues :—But, after his death, the new 
king, far superior to his father in talents and 
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courage, hastened to vindicate his rights ; without 
losing time in futile negotiations, he collected a 
formidable army and declared war. The Nayak 
of Madura enlisted in his defection those of 
Tanjore and Gringee, by concluding with them a 
league against their common sovereign. The 
latter, informed of everything through the Nayak 
of Tanjore, who had the meanness to betray his 
allies, marched at the head of his army and 
advanced on the territory of Gingee. Swayed 
only by fury and desire for vengeance, Tirumala 
Nayaka secretly addressed the subah of Golkonda, 
and requested it to invade the kingdom of 
Vellore. The Muhammadan did not requii’e 
more ; at once he entered this opulent kingdom 
and delivered it to devastation. Narasinga, 
obliged to suspend his march, turned round and 
attacked his enemy, who was repulsed with loss”. 
This extract shows clearly how, at the very out¬ 
set of his reign, the forces against him gathered, 
and what unequal struggle it meant for Sriranga. 
We have already described in detail the various 
phases of his struggle which ultimately proved 
too much for him to overcome. It would be 
difficult for the historian to assess which of the 
two principal factors had the greater effect in the 
ultimate results, whether the disloyalty of some 
and the lukewarmness of others of his feuda¬ 
tories, or whether it was the aggressions of his 
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neighbours both of Bijapur and Golko^da. From 
the details we have given above, it would be clear 
that if all his feudatories had but co-operated 
with him loyally, it would not have been impossi¬ 
ble for him to have kept the Muhammadans out 
of the frontiers of the empire and passed the 
empire on to his successors with the possibility 
of a further tenure of existence. This need not 
be regarded as mere speculation. The united 
forces of the empire may have proved, as on 
several occasions these did actually prove, to be 
equal to the necessities of the position. Pri¬ 
marily therefore the viceroys have to bear the 
blame. Sriranga could not be charged with 
want of vision or failure to formulate a policy 
well adapted to the requirements of the difficult 
times in which his lot was cast. For the failure 
of his schemes again, the responsibility cannot 
be regarded as entirely his own except perhaps 
to the extent of his not knowing his men and 
trusting important responsibilities to people who 
showed themselves so little dependable. In regard 
to the part that the foreign Companies played in 
this denoument, their influence is quite incon¬ 
siderable, as they took no active part except to 
lend some assistance now and again to the one side 
or the other. They took up the position of waiting 
upon events and recognising whomsoever had the 
better of it. They had therefore to change sides 
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several times, and their influence was therefore 
comparatively little. Another influence, though 
a distant one, is the policy of Shah Jahan, who 
recognised Mirjumla’s claims as against the 
Qutub Shah, and made the activities of Mirjumla 
who was already powerful still more so in 
Contributing to the destruction of the empire. 
The removal of these destructive influences after 
A.D. 1656 was clear in the rapidity with which 
^rlranga was able to regain his position as well 
as the Qutub Shah himself. When ultimately 
^riranga was pushed back from the Carnatic 
proper, the territory round about Chandragiri 
and Tirupati, it was tlie successes of the Sultan 
of Grolkonda and his forces that were mainly 
responsible for it. These successes were in a 
large measure due to the uncertain attitude of the 
southern viceroys. Thus w'e come round to the 
same position again that the viceroys of the 
empire proved false, and that was the n)ain cause 
of its fall. Sriranga’s efforts were noble and 
patriotic, and certainly deserved well of his 
feudatories. 
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THE CARNATIC UNDER GOLKONDA. 

TRANSFER OF THE CARNATIC TO GOLKONDA 
AUTHORITY. During the period covered by the 
reign of Srlranga, and during the latter part of 
the reign of Venkato, we have no inscriptional 
records from Tirxipati referable to the reigns of 
either of these monarchs. There are a number 
of inscriptions datable in the reign of Venkata, 
and there is one record of date A. D. 1638 
referring itself to the reign of Srlranga, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the actual ruler for the 
time being was Venkato, not Srlranga,. The 
next precisely dated inscription in the volumes 
of inscriptions priblished by the Devastanam 
takes us at a jump as it were to A. D. 1684, to an 
inscription by a Mahratta officer. There are a 
number of other records besides, partly mutilated, 
perhaps referring to the period, some few of them 
even mentioning the ruler for the time being, but 
they are so far gone that we cannot make out 
either the name of the ruler, or even a precise 
date. This absence of inscriptional records during 
the period can be explained by the fact that 
there was no certainty as to the actual ruler of 
the locality during the period, as it seems to 
have been changing hands rather frequently. 
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The date A. D. 1638, the date of the one record 
referring to ^riranga is a date just two years 
after Shah Jahan’s treaty, and Golkonda’s 
aggressive activities mast then have had time to 
have developed sufficiently and to have reached 
the region of Tirupati. We have pointed out the 
various occasions in which Tirupati passed from 
the hands of the Hindu rulers into those of the 
Muhammadans, and, when ^rlranga actually 
recovered possession of Chandragiri and Tiru¬ 
pati. In this uncertainty it would not be strange 
if the transactions in the temple ceased to be as 
regular as usual. It would also have been im¬ 
possible for pilgrims to visit the place regularly 
as before and make their donations ; the more so 
for well-to-do pilgrims because of the uncertain¬ 
ties of travelling in safety. It is therefore 
nothing strange that inscriptional information 
ceases. We are enabled however to gather to¬ 
gether the facts of the history of the period 
relating to this locality in some form because 
the officials of the European Companies had 
to write to their masters informing them of 
the changes taking place in the locality. The 
region round Tirupati, in fact the territory 
comprised within what are now called the Ceded 
Districts and what became afterwards the pro¬ 
vince- of Arcot, that is the territory extending 
more or less from the Krishna down almost to 
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the KavSri, between the Ghats and the sea, 
became the bone of contention between Golkonda 
and Vijayanagar. Gradually the bulk of it was 
passing, not all at once, but in parts into the 
hands of Golkoij^^j t>y the time that we 

cease to hear of ^rlrauga’s activities in this 
locality, we find a Golkonda governor securely 
appointed and in charge of the place. Taking a 
date like A. D. 1672, we find Neknam Khan is the 
Golkonda governor of the locality who could 
renew the charter of Port St. George as indicat¬ 
ing that Fort St. George had definitely passed 
under the authority of the Nawab of Golkonda 
from that of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar. 
That date corresponds also to the change of 
ruler in Golkonda. Abdulla Qutub Shah died in 
that year or earlier, and was succeeded by a 
son-in-law, Abul Hasan Qutub Shah, Tana Shah 
as he was otherwise called, the last Golkonida 
Nawab. With his accession affairs on this side 
assumed more or less a settled form and Gol- 
kon^a authority actually prevails in the locality. 
An event of great importance that follows soon 
after was the invasion by ^hivaji of the Bijapur 
Carnatic and the part that Golkonda plays in 
that is but a very subordinate one. Shivaji came 
to an understanding with the Qutub Shah, and 
sought and obtained his permission to pass 
through the Qutub Shahi territory to march 
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upon Gingee, and conqxier Gingee and other 
places dependent upon Bijapur. So he was not 
called upon to do any fighting in the terri¬ 
tory under Golkonda. That was in A. D. 1677. 
^hivaji travelled across the whole country round 
to Vellore, and marched further on to Gingee and 
Tanjore ; and, after futile negotiations to bring 
his brother Ekoji of Tanjore to place himself in 
subordination to Shivaji his elder brother, return¬ 
ed. In the course of this march of Shivaji 
down to the south, Shivaji’s armies marched 
through both Kalahasti and Tirupati, as it is 
stated. This would mean tliat the Mahratta 
army marched by the two roads, and perhaps 
joined again past this particular region upon 
Conjivaram or before that. That is all the men¬ 
tion that we get of Tirupati as the extract follow¬ 
ing shows:— 


Fort St. George Consultatioa. 

‘ Sevagee (or be it his sonn)* being entertained 
in the king of Golcondas service, and now upon 
his march to fall upon Chengyf with an army of 
20,000 Horsemen and 40,000 foot, the van where 
of (being aboxit 5,000 Horse) allready past Trip- 
paty and Calastry, 9 and 8 leagues Gentu. from 
hence, and this night expected at Cangiawaran, 

* Sambhaji, who succeeded his father Sivaji in 1680. 

t Chengy^ Gingee. 
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about 4 leagues Q-entu hence*, a distance which it 
is verj'’ usnall for his horse to march in a night 
time: And the sad experiences of all countries 
and places where he has used to frequent 
obliging us to take care for the security of the 
Hon’ble Companys Fort and Estate in our charge. 
It is resolved to list what Christian souldiers we 
can gett as far as fifty, and what peons as far 
as 100; the former, with our auxilliarys, to 
strengthen our outguards ; the latter chiefly to 
send up and down to the severall quarters of his 
army to observe his motion, and to attend our 
Braraanyf for the better obtaining of intelligences 
and prevention of surprisalls. 

As likewise to make two large Tents for 
shelter of our outguards when upoJi duty abroad 
at the passages and foords of the river, having 
found the want of them in our late troubles, and 
this to be done with all possible expedition’. 
{Eac. Rec. F. St. G. Vol. I, 9th May, 1677). 

The East India Company however continued 
to have their business transactions with the 


* Tirupati, Kalahasti, and Conjivaram being 75, 65, and 40 miles 
from Madras, a Gentu league must have measured between 8 and XO 
miles. 

t Our Bramany, the native political agent 
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Golkonda rulers, andTirnpati figures in the course 
of these. There is a reference dated in A D. 1680 
in which the Brahman agent of the Company 
Viraraghava Ayya is siad to have returned from 
Madanna at G-olkonda to Akkanna then in camp 
at Tirupati to present him the peishcush, and 
negotiate with him in regard to the position of 
the English at Fort St. George. In another 
record of the same year just a few days after, 
there is a note of a peon coming from Kalahasti 
reporting that Akkanna had returned to Golkonda 
from Kajahasti after having had a stay of seven 
days at Tirupati. That would show that Tirupati 
still remained a place of importance not only as a 
place of pilgrimage but as a centre of administra¬ 
tion. Early in the following year there is again 
a reference to Akkanna at Tirupati to whom the 
English as well as the Pulicat merchants failed 
to send complimentary presents. In conse¬ 
quence the new Tarafdar holding charge of 
Poonamallee, Linganna, a nephew both of 
Madanna and Akkanna, ordered an embargo 
upon goods being taken into Fort St. George, 
and a dispute followed with reprisals, etc., by 
Streynsham Master, the head of the Company at 
Madras. This shows that Tirupati had definitely 
passed under the Government of the Sultans of 
Golko^d^ and remained in their possession even 
as an administrative centre of some importance. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION OP TIRUPATI UN¬ 
CERTAIN. We have already noted several occa¬ 
sions in which this region had been taken 
possession of by Mirjumla and his forces. But 
whether on any of these occasions any change 
of an administrative character was introduced 
in regard to Tirupati itself and the locality 
round it we have no information. If it had 
become a regular administrative centre, the 
change of government cannot have been alto¬ 
gether without any change in regard to the town 
of Tirupati itself, the revenues of the temple, 
and such property as the temple may have 
possessed. But in an utter absence of any 
statement, direct or indirect, we are hardly in 
a position to say what exactly took place. If we 
can draw an inference in the absence of records 
of inscriptions in the temple during the period, 
there must have been a certain amount of 
suspense of perhaps pilgrim activity and other 
such activities in the town. There are a certain 
number of other references in the East India 
Company’s correspondence of a later period, in 
the thirties of the eighteenth century. They all 
refer to the existence of what are called town 
brokers and a person by name Guru Chetty, who 
plied their trade and paid annually eight hundred 
pagodas to the Company either in one payment, 
or in two half-yearly payments sometimes. 
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Again what these agents were, what exactly was 
the character of the business that they conducted 
we do not know for certain. A few years later 
we are in the full Hood of ihe invasions of the 
Carnatic by the Mahrattas and the Nizam, 
and Tirupati figures pretty frequently in the 
transactions. That really belongs to another 
chapter of the history of this locality. 

HISTORICAL RETROSPECT DOWN TO THE FOUN¬ 
DATION OP ARCOT. Before taking up an account 
of the Carnatic invasions by the Mahrattas, etc., 
it would be well to make a slight retrospect of 
the changes that came over the Carnatic since 
the Mughal conquest of the Dakhan in the last 
years of the 17th century. We noted already 
that the region dominated by Tirupati was 
gradually conquered and brought under the rule 
of Golko^^a, and the whole process occupied the 
period from the treaty of Shah Jahan in A.D. 1636 
right down to Mirjumla’s transfer to the Mughal 
court in A.D. 1656, and therefrom again to 
A.D. 1672 when it may be said finally that the 
Nawab of Colkon^a took peaceful possession of 
it. It was regarded as peculiarly the possession 
of Mirjumla under Golko^da first, and under the 
Mughal empire after A.D. 1656 when he trans¬ 
ferred his allegiance to the Mughals. It was 
then that Golko^da played an active part and 
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took the territory from the officers of Miijumla, 
who still struggled to maintain their position 
there, although a great deal wcakend by the 
recovery of ^riranga. First Kuli Beg, otherwise 
Raja Kuli, then Musa Khan and then Neknam 
Khan successively were appointed to the charge 
of this locality, and, under the last, the English 
got their charter renewed as they felt the 
Glolko]jda conquest of the locality was final. It 
remained under the authority of Golkonda till 
Golkoigida itself was conquered by Aurangzeb, 
^hivaji’s invasion through the territory having 
been more or less an incident of the GolkoQ^^ 
regime. Soon after, the territory passed to the 
possession of Akkanna when the two Brahman 
brothers, Madanna and Akkanna became the 
principal responsible officers for the government 
of the territories of Golkoqda. All these officers 
governed the territory ■ through subordinate 
officers who had their headquarters within the 
region, and conducted the government from there; 
and Tirupati figures as the headquarters of this 
subordinate government, where Chinnappalli 
Mirza, the local governor had to be seen by the 
English agent, who was thence directed to 
Golkoj^da itself to see the Nawab, Neknam 
Khan. When Akkanna had actually become 
the successor to Neknam Khan in this locality, 
he probably had a subordinate government 
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there \ but the principal subordinate, a nephew 
of his own by name Podili Linganna, figures 
as the Tarafdar of Poonamallee, while Tiru- 
pati seems to have retained its importance as 
a centre of Government. Akkanna himself is 
said to have paid a visit to Tirupati, where he 
stayed for a week on ofiicial business before he 
returned to headquarters in A.D. 1681 . There¬ 
after Akkanua’s activities had to be transferred 
towards the Bijapur side. Nevertheless Linganna 
was carrying on the administration in behalf of 
Akkanna. Linganna’s territory must have taken 
in Tirupati as well, as be claims to have effected 
the conquest of Sira from Bijapur, perhaps 
against the possibility of Mysore taking it, in 
behalf of Golko^da. The years following were 
years of active efforts in Golkon^a and Bijapur 
to resist the advance of the Miighals, as in that 
year Aurangzeb transferred himself to the 
Dakhan from Rajaputana to bring the never- 
ending struggle against the Mabrattas, Bijapur 
and Golkoi^da to a conclusion. He attacked 
Bijapur first, and after a prolonged siege put an 
end to that kingdom. While prosecuting the 
siege of Bijapur, he also carried on a war against 
the Mabrattas whose power was to a considerable 
extent broken by Sambaji being taken prisoner 
by the Mughals, and put to death afterwards 
by order of the emperor. Then the whole 
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resources of the empire were turned upon 
Golkonda, and Giolkonda in its turn fell. With 
the fall of Golkonda naturally the Grolkoii^a 
Carnatic passed into the possession of the 
Mughal empire. Having conquered *he two 
southern kingdoms and crippled the Mahrattas 
at least temporarily to the extent of making them 
powerless for inflcting much injury upon the 
Miighal territory, Aurangzeb is said to have sent 
forward ambassadors to the south demanding the 
allegiance of the Indian states. Mysore is said 
to have saved itself by sending a timely embassy, 
while the distant viceroy of Madura defied the 
authority demanding submission. Aurangzeb 
felt that he should send forward Zulfikar Khan 
to take possession of Gingee first of all, and there¬ 
from operate to bring the other viceroys to 
subordination. The activities of Zulfikar Khan 
before the walls of Gingee occupied more than 
ten years, in fact it is counted twelve, when 
ultimately Gingee fell in the last days of Decem¬ 
ber 1698, Zulfikar Khan not having prosecuted 
the siege seriously to its completion, till, on 
receipt of a complaint from a subordiate Hindu 
chieftain, Aurangzeb sent in a peremptory order. 
Gingee fell and with it the Mahratta resistance 
from that side. Rajaram was allowed to 
retire with all his troops and belongings into the 
Mahrattfi corintry to begin what was called the 
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people’s war of the Mahrattas which proved far 
more detrimental to tlie Mughal empire than the 
previous activities of the Mahrattas. With the 
fall of Giiiee a southern province of the Mughals 
was established, but not being sufficiently distinct 
and having been more or less regarded as a fief 
of Zulfikar Khan, no capital is mentioned speci¬ 
fically as that of the Mughal Carnatic. But 
Zulfikar Khan’s services were wanted elsewhere. 
He had to leave behind his lieutenant Baud Khan 
in charge. Baud Khan resided for some time in 
Gingee, and then in Arcot, and then for a short 
time in Madras. The camp that he made for 
himself on the other side of the Palar river on the 
highroad to Vellore became Arcot of later history, 
and was actually made the recognised capital of 
the Carnatic, when his own civil officer, Sayyad 
Muzafar became Nawab in his turn as Sadat-uUa- 
Khan of Arcot in A.B. 1710. We might date the 
foundation ol the province of Arcot with this 
officer, a man of administrative capacity, having 
had this training under Aurangzeb and of good 
feeling towards his subjects, irrespective of caste 
or community. He belonged to the famous 
community of Newait, to which community be¬ 
longed Hyder Ali, and in which we could mention 
many of the Muhammadan officers distinguished 
for sympathetic administration. With Arcot for 
the capital, Vellore would naturally become the 
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citadel of the province. Chandragiri and Tiru- 
pati would normally figure also as important cen¬ 
tres and headquarters of divisions under the 
bigger province. This province of Arcot as it 
may hereafter be called, the territory that really 
was the Grolkonda Carnatic, enjoyed a measure 
of prosperity and good administration under 
Sadat-ulla-Khan, and his successor Dost Ali for 
a period of more than thirty years. 

'fHE EARLY YEARS OF THE PROVINCE OP ARCOT 
PEACEFUL. In the meanwhile, great changes were 
taking place in the Mughal empire, and as a con¬ 
sequence of the revolutions at Court, the province 
of the Dakhan, the richest under the empire, 
was also changing hands rapidly. At last an 
officer of great promise under Anrangzeb, had 
forged his way to prominence; and, on the death 
of the Sayyad brothers in bringing about which 
he had to play the principal part, this officer, 
Chingli Khan, obtained possession of the vice¬ 
royalty of the Dakhan with the title Asaf Jah. 
He took charge of the province in A.D. 1724 and 
settled himself down in the Dakhan once for all 
in the following year, and that was the foundation 
of the Nizaraship of Hyderabad. With the foun¬ 
dation of the Dakhan Subha, the relation between 
the Dakhan and the Carnatic, or the Nawabship 
of Arcot as we might now call it, changes. We 
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have already pointed out that after the fall of 
Q-olko^da, the whole of the Carnatic passed into 
the hands of Zulfikar Khan, who appointed the 
Afghan Baud Khan as his deputy. Baud Khan 
in his txirn handed over charge to Sadat-ulla- 
Khan when he was called away to take charge 
of Malva in the north. Sadat-ulla-Khan ruled 
as Nawab from thence onward till 1732 when 
he was succeeded by his nephew Bost Ali as 
the Nawab of the Carnatic. It is his death in 
1740 that throws the Carnatic into a vortex of 
wars. Buring the period, however, the Nizam 
was occupied with the growing power of the 
Mahrattas under the Peshwas on the one side, and 
the important changes that were developing also 
in the Mughal empire in the north. The 
confusions in the Mughal empire had come to a 
close by the time that the Nizam detinitely settled 
down in the Bakhan paying but slight attention to 
affairs in the empire. I'he Subah of the Bakhan 
consisted of six provinces, and was, from the 
point of revenue, a very large fertile province 
bringing in as nnich as 12 lacs of pagodas as 
against 1,60,000 or 1,70,000 of the twelve other 
provinces of Hindustan constituting the Mughal 
empire. There was the Carnatic besides the six 
provinces, perhaps the richest of the Bakhan 
possessions. His predecessor in the Subah, 
Hussain Ali in the reign of Farruksiyar had agreed 
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to a treaty with the Mahrattas in order that 
they may cease harassing his viceroyalty. He 
obtained the imperial sanction recognising Sahu 
as independent sovereign of the Mahrattas, and 
assigning to the Mahrattas the right of collecting 
chauth (fourth) and sardesmukhi (tenth) in the six 
provinces pf the Da khan and of the tributary 
states not only of the Grolkonda Carnatic, but 
also Tanjore, Mysore and Trichinopoly. This 
arrangement of Hussain Ali with the Mahrattas 
followed close upon the first period of Asaf Jah’s 
efibrts as Nizam-ul-Mulk, Subahdar of the 
Dakhan. When again he came into the position 
permanently, he had naturally to recognise this 
arrangement, and had also wisely compounded 
with the Mahrattas that their armies should not 
be sent into the actual territory of the Nizam for 
collecting chauth on condition that he made an 
annual payment as equivalent therefor. That 
saved him much annoyance within his own 
territory; but the same relief had not been 
stipulated for for the other provinces dependent 
upon Dakhan, but outside the limits of the 
Nizam’s territory proper. Sahu’s rule was 
disturbed at the commencement and had been 
brought into some kind of an order gradually 
till at last soon after this treaty, the Peshwaship 
got to be established, and the Peshwas conducted 
the administration in the name of Sahu. This 
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change in the administration increased the 
activity of the Mahrattas a great deal, and, by 
the time that the Nizam established himself 
permanently in his Subah, Baji Rao was the 
Peshwa. While Baji Rao respected the treaty so 
far as the actual territory of the Nizam was con¬ 
cerned, he showed himself extremely active in the 
outlying provinces of the Dakhan Subha itself, 
and in the provinces of the Mughal empire next 
adjacent. This activity on his side called for the 
attention of the Nizam who had to keep a constant 
watch. 

INVASIONS OF THE CARNATIC BY THE MAHRATTAS 
AND THE NIZAM. All this while the Carnatic was 
well-governed and quietly administered by Sadat- 
ulla-Khan, and his nephew successor Dost Ali, 
whose administration was generally beneficial 
and therefore popular. The death of the first in 
1732 and the accession of his nephew in his stead 
without any reference to the Nizam gave the 
Nizam offence. With his preoccupation with the 
Mahrattas and the troubles in the Mughal empire 
itself, the Nizam did not wish to embroil himself 
with a war nearer home. So he encouraged the 
Mahrattas invading the territory of Dost Ali 
and demanding the usual inevitable chutah. 
Dost Ali, though ordinarily peacefully inclined 
found the decadent viceroyalty of Madura with 
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headquarters at Trichinopoly, too attractive to 
be left alone. A war was undertaken against 
Trichinopoly, and the conduct of it was entrusted 
to his son-in-law, Chanda Saheb, whi> hrst 
occupied Trichinopoly by a perfidious act which 
ultimately drove the last Nayak queen to commit 
suicide, and took possession of Trichinopoly. 
This event is generally dated 17;i9, and the 
invasion of the Mahrattas followed close on this in 
the following year. The Mahrattas under 
Kaghoji Bhonsle advanced into the Carnatic at 
the head of a force of 10,000, on the ostensible 
plea that the chauth and sardeshmukhi, the 
authority for collecting which they obtained, had 
remained in arrears for years, and they wanted 
to collect tlie arrears. The Nizam found in this 
a convenient excuse to set them upon Dost Ali. 
It is also believed that Chanda Saheb’s occupation 
of Trichinopoly brought about this invasion, as 
the son of Dost Ali and his minister did not like 
that Chanda Saheb, son-in-law of Dost Ali, 
should establish himself in power at Trichinopoly, 
and therefore invited the Mahrattas. In what¬ 
ever way it happened, it actually came about 
that the Mahrattas invaded the Carnatic, and, 
before Dost Ali had intimation of it tliey were 
already at the head of the pass leading into 
Chittoor. Dost Ali made the best of a bad 
bugain, and took his stand at the pass of 
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Damalcheruvu through which the Mahrattas had 
to descend by the Kallur Pass to get into the 
plains. Notwithstanding the strong defences, 
Dost Ali suffered a defeat both himself and a sou 
of his by name Hussain Ali falling in the battle in 
1740. Sufdar Ali had come up in obedience to 
the commands of the father; but the battle was 
by then over, and he had therefore to take up a 
defensive position and negotiate the terms of a 
treaty with the Mahrattas through his father’s 
Minister Mir Asad, a prisoner with the Mahrattas. 
After plundering the country to their heart’s 
content the Mahrattas under Raghoji Bhonsle 
agreed to withdraw on the payment of a crore of 
rupees, which Safdar Ali agreed to pay. Safdar 
Ali now became Nawab, and, lor greater safety, 
shifted his capital to Vellore, where liis cousin 
Murtaz Ali or Murtiza Ali was at the time hold¬ 
ing the Governorship in succession to his father. 
He had accumulated much wealth and had mar¬ 
ried a sister of Safdar Ali. Safdar Ali thought 
he could exploit his wealth for paying the indem¬ 
nity to the Mahrattas ; but Murtiza Ali was not 
the man to part with his wealth easily. Provoked 
by the evasions of his cousin Safdar Ali immedi¬ 
ately threatened drastic action. Smarting from 
the public disgrace, Murtiza Ali brought about 
the assassination of Safdar Ali. Murtiza in his 
turn placed himself on the throne, and his 
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anxiety to keep his money made the mutinous 
army rebel against him as he did not pay the 
arrears due to them. Murtiza Ali managed to 
escape, and the army placed upon the throne 
Muhammad Ali, the infant son of Safdar Ali in 
charge of his mother at Madras. An uncle of 
the baby, Tukya Saheb by name. Governor of 
Wandiwash, was entrusted with the Government. 
The Nizam had information of these changes 
and found it a good opportunity to interfere, 
having been unable to do so all the time 
that Dost Ali was alive. He invaded the Carnatic 
at the head of a very large army. The govern¬ 
ment at Arcot submitted and the Nizam confirm¬ 
ed the infant Muhammad Ali as the Nawab 
appointing Anwar-ud-Din, a much trusted official 
of his as guardian to the young prince. Anwar- 
ud-Din removed the prince to Arcot and was 
carrying on the administration from there, when 
the occasion of a marriage in June 1744 was 
taken advantage of to assassinate the young 
prince. A Pathan soldier who killed him was 
immediately killed in his turn, and no one knows 
as yet definitely who was really responsible for 
the assassination, the blame being thrown upon 
both Anwar-ud-Din and Murtiza Ali. Anwar-ud- 
Din satisfied the Nizam as to his innocence and 
was rewarded with the Nawabship of the Carnatic 
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in 1744, Safdar Jnng having been assassinated 
just two years before. 

Jnst about this time, the English East 
India Company and the French Company which 
had been founded afterwards had both of 
them attained to a settled position and a flourish¬ 
ing trade, and for the first time, these Companies 
went to war against each other in consequence 
of a war between Prance and England in Europe. 
The initiative was taken by the French Grovern- 
ment. The English had the worst of it to begin 
with. As they were unprepared, Madras was 
taken in 1740, and was restored in return for a 
heavy payment. It was unusual hitherto that 
these Companies fought against each other on 
the territory of the Nawabs of Arcot, though they 
sometimes did fight on the sea. Naturally there¬ 
fore Anwar-ud-Din, the Nawab objected to the 
French having attacked Madras and sent a force 
against the French. A small detachment of 
French soldiers defeated his army of 10,000, and 
thus gave the first indication to the liuropean 
Companies themselves that they could fight 
against Indian powers with advantage. Now 
the French Grovernor Dnpleix negotiated with_ 
Anwar-ud-Din and induced him to change sides 
and get into a French alliance as being the more 
advantageous, and this was the beginning of 
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European interference in the affairs of the coun¬ 
try powers. Soon after peace was concluded in 
Europe by the Peace of Aix-la-Chappelle in 1748, 
the war in India must have come to a close. It 
did not. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


CARNATIC WARS. 

MUHAMMAD ALI NAWAB OP THE CARNATIC. The 

year of the treaty of 1748 is of importance in 
Sonth Indian History as in that year the great 
Nizam died in Hyderabad and there was a disput¬ 
ed succession. The Mahratta Raja Sahu also 
died at Satara ; but the Peshwa’s regime continu¬ 
ed without change and hardly affected the 
history of the Carnatic with which we are 
concerned. What is really more important not¬ 
withstanding the treaty between France and 
England is, Dupleix conceived the idea as a 
result of the defeat that he was able to inflict 
upon Anwar-ud-Din’s forces, that the B^rench 
might play their part in the changed history of 
the Carnatic, and thus establisli sometliing like 
a French empire in India ultimately. Another 
important circumstance also tended to encourage 
Dupleix in this notion of his. Chanda Saheb, 
the son-in-law of Dost Ali had taken p(»88e8sion 
of iVichinopoly from the last Nayak queen which 
brought down an invasion of the Mahrattas almost 
at the invitation of Safdar Ali, the Nawab, 
and Chanda Saheb’s brother-in-law. The Nizam 
also encouraged their coming in as it were. The 
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invasion resulted in the capture of Trichinopoly, 
Chanda Saheb being taken prisoner. But since 
Chanda Saheb’s family remained in Pondicherry 
for safety, Dupleix worked through them with 
Chanda Saheb to come to an understanding. 
The death of the Nizara-ul-Mulk led to a war of 
succession, Nazir Jung being the nearest on the 
spot and already enjoying some authority during 
his father’s administration, seized the throne. 
But a grandson by name Muzafar Jung seems to 
have been the nominee of the Nizam, and had 
much other support besides, among which that 
of Chanda Saheb. So Chanda Saheb threw in 
his lot with him and wanted to bring about 
Muzafar’s accession in the Dakhan and his own 
in the Carnatic. There was therefore a combined 
invasion which debouched into the plains of the 
Carnatic by way of Ambur. Auwar-ud-Din had 
timely intimation of it and prepai’ed himself to 
resist by placing himself at the head of the Ambur 
valley. A battle was fought in July 1749, and 
notwithstanding the large army well placed 
in a good situation, Anwar-ud-Din was defeated 
by the allies, chiefly through the assistance of 
the French and fell in the battle. Muzafar Jung 
and Chanda Saheb marched upon Arcot after 
the victory, and Muzafar Jung was declared 
Subahdar of the Dakhan, and he invested in his 
turn Chanda Saheb with the title of the Nawab 
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of the Carnatic. In the meanwhile, Nazir Jung 
Collected as large an army as he could and 
marched repidly down, coming upon the allies 
near Pondicherry at the village of Valudavur. 
In the battle following the allies were defeated 
and Muzafar Jung was taken prisoner, thus 
dealing the first blow to the machinations of 
Dupleix. Nazir Jung however committed the 
mistake of retiring to Arcot and neglecting 
further action necessary. Chanda Saheb who 
was more active, besieged Muhammad Ali, son of 
Anwar-ud-Din, in Trichinopoly, and the French 
operating against Gingee took the strong fortress. 
Instead of proceeding to take the field, Nazir 
Jung opened negotiations with Dupleix who 
demanded the release of Muzafar Jung and the 
acknowledgment of Chanda Saheb as the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. In the course of these negotia¬ 
tions, while Nazir Jung himself was pusillani- 
mously on the point of yielding, he was assassi¬ 
nated by some of the Pathan chiefs in his own 
army with whom Dupleix successfully intrigued 
against him. In the, very thick of the battle, 
while the fortunes of it were wavering, Nazir 
Jung had been shot dead by the Nawab of 
Guddapah, one of the conspirators, resulting in 
Muzafar Jung being proclaimed Nizam and 
Chanda Saheb Nawab of the Carnatic again. 
On the return journey to Hyderabad, however. 
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another of the conspirators, the Nawab of 
Kurnool, assassinated Muzafar Juiijr, and through 
the exertions of Bussy, the French General, 
Salabat Jung, the third son of the late Nizam 
was aknowledged as ruler. Chanda Saheb was 
pressing the siege of Trichinopoly, and the 
famous diversion by the attack of Arcot by an 
English force under Clive, was undertaken. 
Arcot was surprised by the English troops, and 
was in its turn besieged, and the siege ended 
ill failure. A battle however had to be fought 
against the son of Chanda Saheb who was 
laying waste the country between Arcot and 
Conjivaram, and this sou Raja Saheb was 
defeated in the battle of Kaverippakkam some 
way north of Conjivaram. Clive thence marched 
through Ambur to Trichinopoly, and Trichno- 
poly ultimately surrendered, Chanda Saheb 
being later on murdered} as it was believed, at 
the instigation of Muhammad Ali. Muhammad 
Ali thus became Nawab of the Carnatic. 

ANARCHICAL CONDITION OF THE CARNATIC. The 

strong fortress of Wandiwash under the govern¬ 
ment of Tukya Saheb was not attacked, and it 
finally surrendered. Finding that Raja Saheb 
had not the money to defray the expenses of the 
army, Dupleix now changed over, and wanted to 
negotiate with the rich Murtiza Ali to make him 
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governor. Murtiza Ali saw through the game 
and escaped from Pondicherry back to Vellore. 
The defeat of Kaverippakkam and the dispersal of 
Raja Saheb’s army set up numbers of free bands 
of military men under commanders of ability 
who took it upon themselves to harass the 
country. One of these by name Muhammad 
Kainal at the iiead of a compact body of troops 
wandered about and mastered possession of the 
territory round Nellore and pillaged the country 
round about to his heart’s content. In 1753 he 
marched upon Tirupati. Tirupati had already 
been given over to the British by Muhammad 
Ali for their assistance in the recent wars, and 
was yielding a large revenue. Miihammad 
Kamal’s attack was opposed by the despatch of 
English troops from Madras. But the small 
force sent was defeated by him, and with further 
reinforcements, the English got the better of their 
enemy by the accident of Kamal’s elephant being 
killed, and his own troops abandoning him at the 
nick of time owing to fright. He was capttired 
and executed immediately. It is about this time 
that the European governments in England and 
France got tired of these costly wars between 
the Companies, and the French government in 
particular recalled Dupleix and sent in another 
officer Mons. Godeheu, who arrived in Pondi¬ 
cherry in 1754. As a result of this Muhammad 
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Ali was recognised as Nawab of the Carnatic, and 
it was further agreed that neither the English 
nor the French should interfere in the affairs of 
Indian states for the future. Neither of the 
Companies however was inclined to respect the 
treaty. The English w-ent on helping Muham¬ 
mad Ali to reduce his territory to subjection, and 
the French were equally active on their side 
attacking various points in the territory of 
Arcot against Muhammad Ali. The region 
round Tirupati came into the possession of three 
zamindars generally called Western Foligars in 
history. These w^ere Venkatagiri iii the north, 
Kalahasti in the middle and Karvetinagar, some¬ 
times called Bommarazupajayam, in the soxxth 
covering practically the whole of the open fron¬ 
tier on the eastern side. The English assisted 
Muhammad Ali with troops to bring these 
Foligars under control. Those w'ere put under 
tribute. The next attack fell on Vellore. But 
Murtiza Ali besought the good offices of the 
French at Pondicherry who objected to the 
English operating against Vellore as a breach of 
the peace, and a French force was sent to 
enforce this protest. Muhammad Ali was not 
willing to try his strength against the French, 
and Vellore was abandoned on payment of 
20,000 rupees by Murtiza Ali. 
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TIBUPATI UNDER THE NAWAB OF ARGOT IN 
ANANDA RANGA piLLAi’S DIARY. Since the death 
of Dost Ali, there has been confusion in the 
territory of the Carnatic and the region round 
Tirupati shared in this confusion. We have 
reference to Tirupati in the course of the 
Nizam’s invasion to which we made reference in 
1743. The diarist Ananda Ranga Pillai notes 
that the officers of the Mahratta contingent, 
Raja Chandra Sen and Raja Nimbali Siyudosi 
visited Tirupati at the head of their 20,000 troops 
for worship. Tiiis would mean that Tirupati 
continued under some kind of administration, 
and worship was being condueted peacefully. 
The next reference is to the year 1746 and the 
diarist, Ananda Ranga Pillai, notes the receipt of 
presents from the zamindar of Karvetinagar who 
is called Raja Narasinga of Bommarazupajaiyam, 
and among the presents was prasadam from 
Tirupati. He also notes he was I’equested to pay 
a visit to Tirupati. There is also another note 
later in the year in October of a certain Arumuga 
Pandaram, a physician sent over to treat this 
Raja, returning after visiting Tirupati and 
Kalahasti. About the same time he also notes 
that a sowcar (banker) of Pondicherry paid a visit 
to Tirupati. There is an interesting reference to 
the year 1747 when an English Dubash by name 
Mutiyal Nayak visited Nasir Jung and was 
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returning from Hyderabad by way of Tirupati. 
It must be noted there that, as we have already 
noted in the case of the English agent going to 
Neknam Khan visiting Tirupati first, those that 
had to go to Hyderabad from the south passed 
through Tirupati as though it were on the 
highway to Hyderabad. The diarist here notes 
that an attempt was made to waylay this English 
agent and take possession of all that he carried 
by way of presents, etc., from the Nizam. There 
is another note in April 1748 referring to 
an ascetic coming from Tirupati carrying 
800 pagodas with him for celebrating the VaiWii 
festival at Tiruvendipuram near Cuddalore. The 
next following reference is a very interesting 
one, and is dated 8rd October 1740. The note 
says that one ^rlnivasachar who was Amaldar of 
Tirupati did not pay the stipiilated rent and fell 
in arrears. He fled from the place, and another 
person by name Vasudevachar was appointed on 
condition that he paid a lac of pagodas for the 
outstanding dues up to the end of the year 1749, 
and was giveti a further teniire of office for three 
years at 47,000 pagodas a year. This was appa¬ 
rently an arrangement made originally by the 
Nawabs of Arcot. In a later entry the diarist 
mentions the death of a certain Dumalli 
Krish^iaji Pandit. He is described as the Dewan 
of Nawab Sadat-ul-la Khan, and is said to have 
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died on the 22nd November 1749. He is further 
described as a Golkonda vyapSri, a sect of 
Telugu Brahmans generally officials, who enjoy¬ 
ed the confidence of the Nizam, apparently the 
first of the name, Nazir Jung and Mnzafar Jung 
alike. He is said to have attended the Brahmot- 
savam atTirupati soon after Anwar-nd-Din Khan’s 
death, and it was on that occasion that he leased 
out the Amaldari to SrTnivasachar. He is said 
to have joined camp at Udaiyarpajaiyam and 
died there. He is said to have demanded, from 
Arcot, crude camphor, musk and Malacca sandal¬ 
wood for the use of the temple at Tirupati which 
the diarist states he had forwarded. It becomes 
clear from this that the Nawabs of Arcot had 
farmed out Tirupati to particular officials for 
yearly payments. The entries in the diary make 
it clear that, after the death of Auwar-ud-Din, a 
fresh lease was given to SrTnivasachar, who 
failed and had to give up his position; and 
another Vasudevachar was appointed in his stead 
as Amaldar. In this appointment, the specific 
annual revenue to be paid by the Amaldar is 
stated to be 47,000 pagodas a year, and one lac 
in payment of arrears to the end of the year 
1749, and he was given the tenure of office for 
three years following 1749. This makes it clear 
that it was the usual practice to farm out this 
revenue for a stipulated annual payment, and 
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that was being done by those who got possession 
of the locality as a result of the battle of A.mbur. 
The person actually referred to, Duinalli Krishnaji 
Pandit, seems to have been an official of the 
Arcot Nawabsliip who enjoyed the confidence also 
of the Nizam. Therefore this arrangement must 
be in behalf of the victors. Here the editor of the 
Diary, Mr. Dodwell adds* that “the Tirupati 
revenues consisted of tlie dues collected from the 
pilgrims a* the three annual pilgrimages, and 
amounted to 45,000 pagodas plus Rs. 52,000. 
1 suppose the runaway Amaldar to be the same 
as the man who managed the Tirupati revenues 
for the English later on.” Mr. Dodwell does not 
quote the authority for this, but we might take it 
that he found it in some kind of English record. 
Country Correspondence or something like that, 
as he notes in respect of other details in that 
volume. But the two items he entered 45,000 
pagodas and 52,000 rupees cannot be altogether 
the same kind of a revenue. Cf course Rs. 46,000 
pagodas is obviously not an error. It would seem 
as though the 45,000 pagodas were the revenues 
of the temple from its landed properties, etc., and 
Rs. 62,000 the amount from the contributions 
made by the pilgrims. But we cannot be sure 
till we know Mr. Dodwell's authority for the 
statement. If it should however turn out to be 

•A. R. P. Diary Vol. vi, p. 201 
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well authenticated, it w^OTild mean that the first 
Nawabs of Arcot settled the revenue of Tirupati 
by farming it out to persons specifically appoint¬ 
ed, perhaps Vaishnavas, who had to pay a part 
of the revenues collected yearly, and the two 
separate items w'ould, in those circumstances, 
mean revenues assessed in pagodas from lands 
etc., and the other sums collected from the 
contributions of pilgrims which is set down in 
rupees as a matter of convenience. This would 
make a total demand of nearly 2.1 lacs of rupees 
annually. Siinivasachar’s running away was 
because of this heavy assessment. We shall 
presently note the clianges that came over this 
in the coming years. 

REVENUES OP TIRUPATI ASSIGNED TO THE ENGLISH; 
MUHAMMAD KAMAL'S ADVENTURE: The above 

note in the diary is important as giving ns an 
insight into the actual character of the administ¬ 
ration of Tirupati' under the Nawabs of Arcot. 
Changes were coming rapidly over this soon 
after. The victory at Ambur was followed soon 
by the relief of the siege of Arcot, and ultimately 
by the relief of Trichinopoly. The siege of 
Arcot was relieved in 1751, soon after in the 
September of the. year. That only relieved the 
garrison to return to Madras. But Raja Saheb 
at the head of bis army was still hanging round. 
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Clive marched up again, and coming upon 
Raja Saheb at Kaverippak between Oonjivaram 
and Arcot, defeated Raja Saheb’s army and, 
dispersing it, put it beyond mischief as a united 
force, and then marched on, by way o^ Ambur 
and Wandiwash, to the relief of Trichinopoly. 
All this took place in the year 1751, and at the 
end of it, the English received the grant from 
Nawab Muhammad Ali of certain revenues from 
the Carnatic, among which hapijened to be that 
of the temple at Tirupati, so that after 1751, the 
English had the right to receive from the 
renter the money that was due to the Nawab- 
ship at Arcot. They became the beneficiaries, 
as it were, of the arrangement made by Dumalli 
Krishnaji Pandit. They were not however allow¬ 
ed the enjoyment of it for long. The dispersal 
of Raja Saheb’s forces destroyed undoubtedly 
the army against the Nawab; but the sections 
constituting the army, some of them at any rate, 
held together, and spreading themselves through 
various parts of the province squatted upon 
localities, and taking the revenues and levying 
other contributions, not only maintained them¬ 
selves but even went the length of enlarging 
their contingents and consequently their sphere 
of operations. The most audacioiis among these 
was an officer by name Muhammad Kamal, who 
marched at the head of his division through the 
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best part of Arcot, and, for safety, launched 
luinself upon the district of Nellore in the north¬ 
eastern extremity of the province and squatted 
upon the division governed by Nazibullah, one 
of the brothers of Muhammad Ali. Successfully 
turning him from there to Arcot for refuge, 
Muhammad Kamal made himself master of the 
province and descended upon Tirupati, the 
revenue of which was so certain and steady that 
it proved an attraction to evey adventurer. He 
moved down by way of Karakambadi and 
marched upon Tirupati, the revenue of which at 
the time is stated to be 60,000 pagodas a year, 
or 24,000 pounds sterling as Orme sets it down. 
The English forces, which were the only active 
ones in the whole of the Carnatic, were all of 
them otherwise engaged round Trichinopoly, 
and places in the south. Muhammad Kamal 
therefore had his own way. On information of 
his marching upon I’irupati, the Presidency 
Government was alarmed for its revenues, and 
sent a contingent of 40 Europeans, two companies 
of Sepoys and three pieces of cannon towards 
the pagoda at once, ordering that Nazibullah and 
his troops may be sent over to join them. This 
force did not arrive in time, and when the English 
force came to Tirupati they had to meet 
Muhammad Kamal without assistance. They 
fought till they exhausted their ammunition, and 
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lost their chief officer, and then retreated They 
were joined on the following day by Nazibnlla’s 
army. They marched again npon Muhammad 
Kamal. The two met on the plains at the foot 
of the hill, and the timely fall by the enemies’ 
shot of Muhammad Kamal’s elephant made their 
victory certain, as his army fled at the sight of 
the fall of his standard with the elephant. He 
was taken prisoner, and, by order of Nazibulla 
Khan, he was beheaded. 'Phe death of Muham¬ 
mad Kamal removed the most powerful and 
active enemy of the government of Arcot, the 
others being much less considerable. 

FRENCH EFFORTS TO SECURE THE REVENUES OF 
TIRUPATI: Before this incident however of 

Muhammad Kamal, we must note that, about the 
September of the year 17.51, some time after the 
appointment of Amaldar Vasudevachar referred 
to above, Madame Dnpleix sent out an Amaldar 
of her own, who is named Rajagopala Pandit. 
Vasudevachar stood his groiind and not merely 
declined to hand over office to him, but actually 
turned him out thus successfully asserting his 
right as Amaldar properly appointed, whose 
term had not come to a close. This was about 
the end of the year 1751, and Muhammad 
Kamal’s operations against Tirupati took place 
in 1753. Soon after this incident of Muhammad 
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Karnal, a change came over in the French 
Company’s affairs. The French government, 
disapproving of the policy of Dnpleix, sent out 
Mons. Godehu as Governor, and he took charge 
at Pondicherry in the middle of the year 1764. 
Soon after his arrival a treaty was entered into 
acknowledging Muhammad Ali the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, and a condition was imposed upon 
both the Companies that neither party shoitld 
interfere in the affairs of Indian states. Both of 
them, however, showed little inclination to 
respect this. Muhammad Ali was in no condition 
to rule his own province, and the English had 
to lend him troops to enforce obedience to his 
rule. The Fh'ench had to send assistance to 
other states in the south. Since neither party 
showed sufficient inclination to respect their own 
treaty, the state of constant war between them 
continued as if no treaty had been entered into. 
One of the occasions when Muhammad Ali 
required English assistance was to bring his 
tributaries, the eastern zamindars of Venkatagiri, 
Kajahasti and Karvetinagar into obedience to 
him. Having beaten the recalcitrant zamindars 
into submission and putting them under tribute, 
the English army marched upon Vellore to the 
support of Murtiza Ali. The French objected 
and promptly marched with troops. As Murtiza 
Ali was unwilling to fight, the French force was 
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persuaded to depart on payment of 20,000 rupees 
by him. Tirupati and the surrounding zamindars 
continued therefore nominally under the rule of 
Muhammad Ali, but Tirupati was actually paying 
its revenues to the English. Early in the year 
1763 tlie diarist Ananda Ranga Pillai notes a 
march of the Nana, Balaji Rao Peshwa, and 
Muzafav Khan tow'ards the Carnatic. At the 
same time, Narasinga Rao is said to be marching 
against Tirupati against Morari Rao’s invasion. 
There follows a battle between the Nizam Salabat 
Jung and the Peshwa in w'hich the Peshwa had 
the worst of it. The diarist however notes that 
these rumours were not altogether credible. That 
i.s early in the year 1755. But a later entry 
dated October 24 gives the interesting detail that 
the whole of Muhammad Ali’s territory was 
worth 24 lakhs of rupees, of which the English 
have already been granted », jaghlr worth three 
laklis besides the revenues of Tirupati, Chingle- 
put, Tiruppachur, and other countries yielding 
about 9 lakhs. It is further stated, that, out of 
the rest, the English had taken again 8 lakhs 
worth of country leaving Muhammad Ali only a 
reveiuie of 4 lakhs for the expenses of his house¬ 
hold. Eurther down he notes that Trichinopoly, 
Madura and Tinnevelly newly conquered were to 
remain with them, so that it is clear from this 
that according to the diarist, Muhammad Ali was 
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ruler in name, the English took practically all the 
revenues. He notes elsewhere that Muhammad 
Ali had only the government in name, while the 
English have had to supply all the troops. There 
is an entry in the month of December that the 
family of Muhammad Kamal removed to Madras 
with Muhammad Ali’s permission and a request 
was preferred for a sum of 20 pagodas for 
Muhammad Kamal’s tomb at Tirupati. About 
the end of the same month, there is another entry 
that Madame (Godehu) had promised to give 
18,000 rupees to Madananda Pandit “ in the 
Tirupati affair ” and that this was divided equally 
between him and the Mysore Agent, Venkata 
Naranappayyan. It is noted that they wrote 
again apparently in regard to the matter of rent¬ 
ing Tirupati. All this writing is about a rumour 
that Dupleix and Madame were returning to 
India and that the French government was going 
to be made over to them again. There is some 
correspondence in regard to the matter with 
Mysore, both Devaraja and Nanjaraja his brother, 
being then actually in power. 

FURTHER MUHAAtMADAN EFFORTS AGAINST TIRU¬ 
PATI. The year 1750 again shows Muhammadan 
activity against Tirupati. Nazibulla brother 
of Muhammad Ali rebelled against him, and 
took possession of Nellore wherefrom he was 
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committing raids all ronnd. In the course of it, 
he marched upon Tirupati. This attracted no 
attention, however, as it did not threaten the 
Company’s interests as yet. In the following 
year, Nazibulla showed more aggressive activity. 
He is said to have seized the fort of Salava, 
which belonged to the Nawab. It is regarded as 
a fortified place near Narayanavaram identifiable 
with either Markarazudurg or Akasarjukbta. It 
is stated that it is probably the latter. 'J'his is an 
important position as it was on one of the main 
roads to Tirupati for pilgrims and others. This 
made his motive clear, as the Brahmotsavam at 
Tirupati was approaching. A detachment was 
therefore immediately despatched from Madras 
which occupied the town of Tirupati at the foot 
of the hill. Thus baulked in his designs, 
Nazibulla retired from the neighbourhood, at 
the same time doing the utmost he could to turn 
buck as many of the pilgrims as he could from 
going to the hill shrine, making the revenues 
for the year suffer. The following year 1768, 
Tirupati was again threatened, this time by 
another brother of Muhammad Ali by name 
Abdul Wahab. He was appointed Killadar of 
Arcot, and his fidelity was suspected in the 
course of the later wars. Fearing danger he and 
his mother fled to the fort of Chittoor for protec¬ 
tion as it belonged to his mother. Efforts at 
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compromise proved useless. Abdul Wahab main¬ 
tained himself at Chittoor plundering the territory 
round about. This Abdul Wahab was called in 
to assist the Nawab’s arniy against Amrta Rao 
attacking Tiruppattur. After Amrta Rao’s defeat 
and death at Tiruppattur, Abdul Wahab returned 
to the fortress of Ciiandragiri with a view to take 
possession of the town of Tirupati, “ because its 
revenue equals to 30,000 pounds a year arising 
from the contributions of devotion is always more 
certain than that of any harvest in the Carnatic ” 
as Orme puts it. Another incident of importance 
took place soon after this. Two officers of 
distinction, Raghavachari and Balakrislma Sastri 
came with a commission from the Pesliwa to 
superintend the collection of the chauth from tlie 
Carnatic, and they asked the Mahratta officer 
Balwant Rao commanding the army of tlie South 
then at Cadappanattam for a contingent to assist 
them. Balwant Rao refused on the ground that 
he had settled the matter of the chauth satisfac¬ 
torily and there was nothing more to be done. 
Thus disappointed these two officers raised a 
body of 500 horse and a thousand foot from the 
recently disbanded army of Cuddapah, and 
proceeding to the country of the Matlavar 
between the territories of Venkatagiri aud 
Kalahasti, advanced through the pass of 
Karakambadi upon the town of Tirupati itself. 
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Tlie renter of Tirupati stood his ground with 
his own sepoys and peons. In the course of the 
engagement, Raghavachari was shot dead by the 
garrison just where Muhammad Kamal was five 
years before, and the besieging army broke. It 
was soon after this that Abdul Wahab thought 
of trying his fortunes attempting to capture 
Tirupati. He raised a considerable force and 
threatened the Lower 'Fown. But the rumours of 
the advance of an English force made him retire. 
He seized possession of Chandragiri however, 
and there waited for a favourable opportunity. It 
was then that Bussy was returning from Hydera¬ 
bad txnder orders from Lally to effect a junction 
with him in his operations against Madras. On 
the way from Hyderabad the contingent he left 
with Moracin at Nellore halted at Tirupati seizing 
possession of the Company’s renter, and intimi¬ 
dated him into resigning to him the revenues of 
the temple in October 1758. Both hiazibulla from 
Nellore and Abdul Wahab from Chandragiri join¬ 
ed him and accompanied him to the soxith. Finding 
that Bussy was inclined to retain the revenues 
of Tirupati, Abdul Wahab left the army once for 
all, and took up his residence in Chandragiri. 

THE MAHRATTAS AND TIRUPATI; Tirupati had all 
the while been regarded as an attractive posses¬ 
sion as the diarist Ranga Pillai notes xinder date 
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29tli August 1757 that the French had promised 
possession of Tirnpati to Amrta Rao, Nana’s (the 
Peshwa’s) gumastah for 2 lakhs of pagodas 
annually as the latter was not able to come to 
terms witli the English. But nothing seems to 
have come out of it. 'Phe Commander-in-chief 
of the Mahratta foi’ces, Balavant Rao, during his 
stay Oil this frontier, wished to pay a visit to 
Tirnpati jind came at the head of his army. 
The renter would not allow the army to approach; 
and Balavant Rao had to stop his army with 
strict orders not to I’avage the eountry, and 
paid a visit to worship at Tirnpati with his own 
personal following. After Balavant Rao left for 
the Mahratta country under the Peshwa’s orders, 
there was another Mahratta adventure in 1759. 
While the siege of Madras was progressing under 
Count d’Lally, a Mahratta officer by name 
Copal Rao, encamped himself in Damalcheruvu, 
marched from thei’e to Tirnpati, ascended the 
hill and took possession of the shrine in the 
March of the year, lie had to retire, however, 
in response to the orders of the Peshwa calling 
back the Mahratta forces from the south. But 
he left a detachment under one Narayana Sastri 
with a comparatively slender force. This was 
overpowered by Abdul Wahab attacking from 
Chandragiri. Lest he should be taken to task by 
the English he reported the matter to them, only 
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requesting that he might be allowed to farm the 
revenues of Tirupati. His request was not 
granted all the same. Narayaua Sastri had, in 
the meanwhile, only retired to Karakainbadi, and 
returned at the head of a considerable force, 
raised with the assistance of the Foligars of the 
territory. An English force was sent this time 
to dislodge him. As on previous occasions the 
force sent consisted of people other than caste 
Hindus who alone were allowed to go up the 
hill. Only 80 out of the total number being 
thus eligible, a fight took place in which a 
number of people were killed on both sides, some 
of them even within the precincts of the temple. 
Ultimately Narayana Sastri succeeded in driving 
back the sepoys. A fresh force was again sent 
presenting the same difficulty as a large inimber 
of them were Mussalraans and other classes who 
could not go up the liill. The English force 
under Calliaud therefore created a diversion by 
attacking Karakambadi, killing the Poligar and 
burning the village. A subsequent attack on the 
temple succeeded, atid Narayana Sastri retreated 
with the remnant of his force. A small body of 
English troops was left there to guard the temple; 
but these were so badly harassed by the PoligUr's 
troops that another raid on Karakambadi was 
undertaken which proved disastrous to the 
English, and the sepoys returned to Tirupati, 
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There is a reference to this in Ananda Ratiga 
Pillai’s Diary under date August 14, 1759, and 
that is about the last reference of any value to 
Tirupati in his valuable diary. 

MUHAMMAD ALI, NAWAB OP THE CARNATIC. Sooil 
after the war in the Carnatic came to a close 
with the fall of Pondicherry which left Muham¬ 
mad Ali as the Nawab of the Carnatic beyond 
question. He gained this position through the 
assistance of the English entirely who had not 
merely to do all the lighting, but to pay the 
expenses as well. To meet the latter, the Madras 
Government demanded of him 60 lakhs of rupees. 
As the historian Marshman says “ The Carnatic 
had been without any settled government for 
twenty years. Every invader had desolated its 
districts, and the poligais paid no revenue but at 
the sword’s point. The coinitry, was, moreover, 
now in the hands of a court at once wasteful and 
neglectful, which had been subsisting for years 
on loans raised on exorbitant terms at Madras, 
which impaired the. strength of those who 
borrowed the money and the morals of those who 
lent it”, 'ritis gave rise to the question of the 
notorious Carnatic loans, which does not concern 
us. In response to this demand by the English, 
the Nawab requested, the assistance of the 
English to enforce payment of the subsidies from 
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hie tributaries at Vellore, Tanjore and Madura. 
Vellore was compelled after a three months’ siege 
to pay a large sum. After long negotiations 
Tanjore undertook to pay 22 lakhs in four 
instalments, and an annual tribute of four lakhs. 
Notwithstanding the payment of these into the 
Company’s treasury to the credit of the Nawab, 
the Company’s Government at Madras found 
that they bad to incur the expenses of protect¬ 
ing this Nawab indefinitely, and, as a way 
out of this perpetual difficulty, a certain 
number of districts yielding an annual revenue 
of about 16 lakhs of rupees were assigned 
to the Company in October 1763, and a 
Jarman was obtained from the Emperor at 
Delhi ratifying this arrangement. 1'he treaty 
of Paris which brought the war to a close in 1763 
recognised Muhatnmad Ali as the Nawab of the 
Carnatic and ISalabat Jung as Suhahdar of the 
Dakhan. But Nizam Ali had already taken 
possession of the Dakhan since 1761, throwing 
Salabat J ung into prison. Nizam Ali on hearing 
of the treaty [)ut Salabat Jnng to death and 
undertook an invasion of the Carnatic. The 
Nawab called upon the English now to defend 
him. The two armies came against each other in 
the plains of Tirupati and were ready for battle. 
Nizam Ali was in such a strained condition that 
overnight the whole army beat a hasty retreat 
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and the danger was over. As a result of this, and, 
through the good offices of Clive, Muhammad Ali 
obtained a/arwan from the emperor confirming 
him as the Nawab of the Carnatic independent of 
Hyderabad. A Sanad was granted accordingly, 
and along with the farnian came the titles 
Wallajah and Anwar-ul-llind. 

CARNATIC WARS OF HYDER ALI AND THE PASSING 
OP THE NORTHERN PART INTO ENGLISH HANDS. 

About the same time another person had come 
into prominence in South India, wliose rise to 
power affected the Carnatic, and incidentally 
Tirupati also. We have already referred to a 
note in the Auanda Ranga Pillai’s Diary that 
Madame Godehu paid a certain sum of money to 
Venkata Nilranappaiyan, the Vakil from Mysoi-e, 
in respect of the renting of Tirupati, and that 
apparently led to nothing. That shows that 
Mysore maintained an agent of tlieirs at tlic court 
of Arcot or witli the French, wlio attempted to 
play his own part in regard to the affairs of the 
Carnatic and Tirupati as well. This person Ven 
kata Naranappaiyan was the agent of Nanjaraja 
who, owing to the illness of liis brother Devaraja. 
was managing the affairs of Mysore. Under him 
a military officer Hyder Ali gradually worked 
his way up to prominence, and was Fouzdar 
of Dindigul with considerable power and large 
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revenues at his disposal. As tlie administration 
at headquarters degenerated, and Nanjaraja made 
himself unpopular, Hyder gradually found his 
way to gain the supreme power, and by quietly 
setting aside the ruler assumed real power in his 
own hands. This took place in 1761. The assump¬ 
tion of authority in Mysore by this masterful man 
brought down the Mahrattas upon him in 1766. 
This invasion necessitated the Nizam and the 
English taking sides, and the Carnatic was drawn 
into the struggle along with the latter. That 
brought on the war between Hyder and the 
{English, which brought Hyder down upon the 
Carnatic. In the course of the war, the ICnglish 
committed themselves to assisting the Nizam and 
even conquered the Carnatic Balaghat from 
Hyder holding it subject to a tribute being paid 
to tlie Nizam and promising to help the Nizam’s 
Grovernment whenever attacked. This brought 
them into a position of hostility to Hyder, and 
Hyder’s invasion of the Carnatic became more or 
less regular. The first Mysore War which came 
to a close in 1769 did not affect Tirupati; but the 
treaty bringing the war to a close committed the 
English to the impossible position of assisting 
Hyder Ali against his enemies as they had 
already agreed to assist his enemies in previous 
treaties. A Mahratta invasion brought forward 
a demand from Hyder Ali for assistance. The 
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English rendered him no assistance, and, for his 
breach of faith, he nursed his resentment against 
them. When war broke out in 1778 between 
England and France, tlie English took Pondi¬ 
cherry and projected an attack of the French 
town of Mahe on the West Coast. Hyder 
threatened an invasion of tlie Carnatic in case the 
English attacked Mahe. The Mahrattas were 
not pleased with the treatment they received from 
the English and they joined Ryder. Notwith¬ 
standing a warning of this alliance by Muhammad 
Ali, the English disregarded the warning, and 
they heard of Ryder already at the pass of 
Changam in the Carnatic in July 1780. Ryder 
this time resolved to destroy the English, and 
drew, according to his plan, a belt of destruction 
round Madras from Pulicat to Pondicherry. The 
plan was to destroy all vegetation even, for a belt 
of about twelve miles between him and the enemy. 
This was generally done by warning the people 
to clear out of the locality on pain of their being 
turned out of their houses and all their belongings 
being appropriated. This is what is generally 
known by the term Hyder Kalabam. The sight 
of burning villages visible from St. Thomas 
Mount woke the English to their position, and 
they hurried a contingent from the north under 
Col. Baillie asking him to come to Madras by 
way of Kalahasti and Tirupati which had become 
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infeasible. So Baillie marched along the road 
nearer the coast and successfully evaded Hyder’s 
efforts to prevent him from joining the main 
British force. The war proved unsuccessful at 
the beginning. Arcot was besieged and places 
fell rapidly into the hands of Hydcr before the 
British army iinder old Sir Eyre Coote was in a 
position to move forward. While the course of 
the war does not concern us and its story is 
generally well known, the zamindars round 
Tirupati, particularly the Poligars of Chittoor 
and the zamindars of Karvetinagar, Kalahasti 
and Venkatagiri were in a difficult position. 
Most of them joined Hyder but professing friend¬ 
ship to the English, except Venkatagiri. The 
English won a victory at Sholinghur, which 
brought the zamindars of Kalahasti and Karveti¬ 
nagar to the English side. This was followed by 
the siege of Vellore in the course of which Coote 
advanced as far as Chittoor and took possession 
of it. As the monsoons were liable to break out 
violently, there was need of a cessation of 
hostilities. The English army retired to Madras. 
During the campaign of these two years, Muham¬ 
mad Ali was able to render no assistance. His 
officers made efforts only to betray the English, 
their allies. Among these happened to be his 
own brother Abdiil Wahab, who was given the 
government of Chittoor, but who had since 
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appropriated Chandragiri and was holding the 
fortress. He handed over the latter fort to 
Hyder. It was in this state of circtimstances 
that the English were induced to take over the 
administration of the Carnatic for a period of 
five years allowing the Nawab a fifth of its total 
revenues for his maintenance, which, for the time, 
proved to be beneficial. During all this campaign 
so near, the English army did not come any¬ 
where near Ohandragiri, and Abdul Wahab who 
had already entered into correspondence with 
Hyder was allowed to remain there quietly, 
liut, after taking possession of Chittoor, when 
Hyder marched upon Chandragiri, Abdul Wahab 
submitted without a struggle, and Hyder trans¬ 
ported the whole of Abdul Wahab’s family to 
Seringapatam excepting two yo\rng daughters of 
his whom he retained in his camp breaking his 
promise to permit their returning to Madras with 
Abdul Wahab. Thus Chandragiri fell into the 
possession of Hyder and Tirupati along with it. 
Hyder’s treatment of the holy place, it must be 
noted in passing, was remarkable, and shines 
brilliantly in contrast with those of his predeces¬ 
sors. Wilks notes, in the course of his narration 
of the ignorance of this fortress and the resources 
of the country about it both in Sir Eyre Coote 
and in the Madras Government, that “Hydar’s 
more than half-Hindoo propensities had induced 
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him to grant unqualified indemnity to the sacred 
temple of Tripaty, only nine miles distant from 
Chandergherry, to the extent of not even inter¬ 
fering with the payment of a tribute to Moham¬ 
mad Ali for similar indemnity.” Subsequently 
changes came over, and the whole of the Carnatic 
was made over to Muhammad Ali by a new treaty 
in 1785 which proved again unsatisfactory, as 
Muhammad Ali was hardly in a imsition to 
administer his territoiy satisfaetorily, or meet tlie 
almost impossible demands of liis creditors upon 
his resources. Tliis brought about a fresh agree¬ 
ment in 1792 by which the collection of the 
revenue was again made over to the English 
Company, and, among the conditions, the 
northern half of Arcot was assigned to tiie English 
for shortage of revenue, while Muliaininad Ali 
managed to pay the British demands by raising 
money therefor by raising loans and assigning 
tlie revenues of large portions of tlie Carnatic to 
creditors which reditced the administration of tlie 
Carnatic to a grinding t 3 'rauny. With the out¬ 
break of the war against Mysore in 1799, there 
was 710 alternative left but to assume government 
of the country again. The Court of Directors 
therefore resolved upon taking over the Carnatic 
on the terms of the treaty of 1792. But Wellesley 
was not willing to shoulder the responsibility, and 
ultimately, with the end of the war, the whole of 
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the Carnatic was handed over to the English, the 
new ruler agreeing to be satisfied with a fifth of its 
estimated revenues for his maintenance. This 
was in 1801 when the whole of the Carnatic, 
including the region round Tirupati, passed into 
the hands of the Englisli. 

THE MUHAMMADAN AGGRESSIONS POLLLOWING 
TALIKOTA. The further history of Tirupati will 
have to be Tirupati under the British administra¬ 
tion. Before proceeding to that, it would perhaps 
be well to make a short retrospect of the region 
round Tirupati, and Tirupati itself in the period 
of confusion ending in the establishment of British 
rule. We may well begin this period with the 
epoch making treaty of Shah Jahan, which would 
correspond roughly to ihe active life of tlie last 
Vijayanagar emperor Siirauga. We have noted 
that the attempted advance into the south by 
Muhammadans was stopped by the establishment 
of the Vijayanagar empire in the generation 
following 1336, the traditional date of its founda- 
tion, and Vijayanagar more or less successfully 
held out till the combined forces of the Muham¬ 
madan kingdoms of the Dakhan overthrew the 
forces of the empire in the battle of Rakshasa- 
tangadi, hitherto called Talikota, in 1566. 
Except for the temporary occxipatiou of the city 
of Vijayanagar itself, no general advance of the 
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Muhamniadan forces is recorded as an immediate 
consequence of the battle. Tirumala, one of the 
three brothers who took part in the great battle, 
retired to Penugopda, and established himself as 
ruler in succession to the emperors of Vijaya- 
nagar, and continued the traditions of that rule 
with almost undiminished power. It was in his 
reign that the state of Golkonda attempted an 
invasion of the south which, in his time, was 
successfully turned back. Golkonda invasions 
thereafter did take place as opportunity offered 
without achieving any success; that is, these 
invasions were made whenever an opportunity 
offered itself by the weakness of the Hindu 
empire, "rirumala’s successor, though he suffered 
defeat and imprisonment even in one of these 
invasions, managed to recover completely, and 
his )’'ouuger brother who succeeded him, VenkaU, 
was much more sxiccessful than his brother in 
keeping back the Muhammadans. 

ADVANCE OF THE MUHAMMADAN RULE INTO THE 
CARNATIC. The real weakness of the Hindu 
empire however showed itself, not so much after 
the battle of Talikota, but only after the war of 
succession which followed the death of Venkata, 
and which we described fully, in 1614. The 
internal strife that continued during the years 
immediately following, and of which we have 
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much evidence even from foreign sources, invited 
these invasions from Gfolkonda This was how¬ 
ever deterred effectively by the advance of the 
Mughal power in the Dakhan and the danger to 
the existence of the separate Muhammadan king¬ 
doms as independent kingdoms showed itself to 
be quite real. The destruction of the kingdom 
of Ahmadnagar however in the reign of the 
emperor Shah Jahan put matters on a definite 
footing between the Mughals and the southern 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijapur and Grol- 
konda. It released these two kingdoms from 
their preoccupations in the north and set them 
free, as it were, to pursiie a more active policy of 
aggression in tlxe south. That was the beginning 
of the new aggression, and dates from 1636 from 
which date almost SrJranga, the last of the em¬ 
perors of Vijayanagar, has had to play an active 
part in the defence of the empire, though he was 
not exactly emperor as yet. For the next five 
or six years, the emperor happened to be Pedda 
Venkata although ^rTranga had the northern 
province of the empire facing Golkon^^^ to 
administer. By the time that the Golkonda 
forces and those of Bijapur were in a definite 
position to advance southwards into the territory 
of Vijayanagar, ^rlranga had really succeeded as 
ruler, and then began a repetition of the efforts of 
the Muhammadan powers to conquer the territory 
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of Vijayanagar, and ^rlranga’s efforts as emperor 
of Vijayanagar to stop them from realising this 
ambition of theirs. For a whole generation, 
^rlranga struggled manfully to keep the enemies 
out, although gradually he was being pushed 
back, and the Muhammadan hold on the northern 
portions of the empire became more permanent. 
The fall of Gingee to the Muhammadans of 
Bijapur in 1649 marks a definite stage in the 
progress of these Muhammadan conquests as 
about the same time Golkonda extended south¬ 
wards almost as far as the town of Madras. In 
the period immediately following the same 
struggle continued and something like a definite 
success in the occupation of these localities by 
the Muhammadans could be postulated for a date, 
say, some time about 1672. Thereafter the 
Muhammadan occxipation of the territory of 
Vijayanagar takes a more definite form. 

THE CARNATIC UNDER THE MUGHAL EMPIRE The 

overthrow of the two kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda by Aurangzeb put the conqxiered 
provinces of the south directly under the Mughal 
empire, more particularly the portions in the 
occupation of Golkonda to begin with, and ulti¬ 
mately of those of Bijapur as well. The dislodg- 
ment of Rajaram from Gingee by Zulfikar Khan 
almost at the end of the century marks the next 
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stage ill the conquest of what was the empire of 
Vijayanagar by the Muhammadans. In the 
course of the next few years a new province 
came to be organised from out of these new 
conquests, and that is symbolised by the founda¬ 
tion of Arcot in the early years ot the next 
century, and this may be dated in 1705 or 1710 
according as we date it with the loundation of 
Arcot, or with the setting up of a regular 
Muhammadan government. The region round 
Tirupati gets involved in the history of the 
Nawabs of Arcot thereafter. 'I'lie setting up of 
the rule of the Nawabs of Arcot seems more or 
less to mark a revolution in the administi'ation of 
the locality, though brought about more or less 
peacefully perhaps. This continued under the 
first Nawabs of Arcot till, as a result of the 
establishment of the Subah of the Dakhan under 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Nizam moved down into the 
Carnatic to assert his authority about 1742, and 
thereaiter followed a period of wars which almost 
continued with shoit or long intervals down to 
the end of the century and the fall of Seringa- 
patam, as a direct consequence of which followed 
the assumption of authority over the territory by 
the East India Company. But what concerns us 
here to note is not these political changes merely, 
which w'ere detailed in the previous pages, but 
the changes that this brought aboiit in the 
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administration of the locality, and incidentally 
of the properties belonging to the temple at 
Tirnpati. We have noted in the previoiis pages 
that during tlie period of early FTindu administra* 
tioii, and, far more, in the period of the later 
administration under Vijayanagar particularly, 
the holy shrine at Tirnpati was the recipient of 
benefactions in large numbers and even of great 
value in very many cases. Through the two and 
a half centuries practically the shrine at Tirnpati 
acquired vast w'ealth not only in the shape of 
money and jewels, but also in the shape of 
property in lands. Of the latter, there are 
records of gifts of a number of villages which 
may come up to a total of twenty, some of which 
were even outside the limits of the district round 
Tirnpati. But the really siibstantial portion of 
these happened to be in the locality round about 
Tirnpati itself, and these are noted in the ^arge 
number of inscriptions in the temple itself and 
elsewhere, constituting a comparatively lai'ge 
landed estate for the shrine. 

TlRUPATl WAS THE CENTRE OP A SUB-GOVERN* 
MENT UNDER GOLKONDA. We do not bear any 
details regarding what happened to these, or in 
fact to the temple itself, in the earlier period of 
Muhammadan advance into the Carnatic except 
for an occasional reference here and there that 
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Mirjiimla’s riches grew enormously owing to the 
plunder that he acquired from the temples of the 
south, which in his case could have meant no 
other than those in the region known as the 
Carnatic. We have no specific details as to what 
was done in respect of this region by him. In the 
course ot these accounts, we find mention of 
Tirnpati often as lying directly on the high¬ 
way between, say, Madras and the territory of 
Golkonda and later of Nizam-ul-Mnlk. In fact 
travellers on official missions seem generally to 
have passed through Tirnpati on the way up to 
Golkonda, the headquarters, or down from there 
to the south, say, Fort St. George, the head¬ 
quarters of the East India Company. Mirjnmla 
must have come into the possession of this region 
some time bclore the fall of Gingee, or about that 
date and must have brought it under his own 
government. But what arrangement he made 
exactly for the conduct of the government of this, 
and how it attccted the position of Tirnpati we 
have no reference to in our sources of informa¬ 
tion. Fronj what is stated, we may be certain 
that he had some kind of an organisation for 
conducting the government of the locality which 
included the region of Tirnpati. A little subse¬ 
quently to this, we find the Golkonda ruler, 
Abdniia-Qiifiib Shah, organising a goverinent of 

Tfegion under governors of whom the most 
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distinguished was Neknam Khan, from whom the 
English East India Company at Fort St. George 
received a renewal of the charter granting them 
the fort and the privileges of trade in it. We 
have also the information that, uiider this 
Neknam Khan, there was some government at 
Tirupati, and we have already noted an English 
^ Agent going to Neknam Khan for the purpose 
of securing this charter, who in the first instance 
proceeded to Tirupati, and, after seeing the 
sub-Governor Ohinnapalli Mirza there, was 
ordered to proceed to Neknam Khan himself at 
Golkon^a. This shows clearly that Tirupati did 
become the headquarters of a sub-government, and 
there must have been arrangements corresponding, 
for the conduct of the administration not only of 
the dependent territories at greater distances but 
of all that depended upon Tirupati itself. We 
have however no information what the kind of 
organisation actually was. The revenues of 
Tirupati, however, could not have escaped the 
Muhammadan conquerors whether it be Mir- 
jnmla or his successors. Mirjumla particularly, 
and those who followed him naturally, were not 
moved by motives of mere pride in the conquest 
and extension of territory ; much rather it was 
acquisition of wealth which was their primary 
concern. This could be said definitely of Mir- 
jnmla at any rate. He must therefore have put 
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the temple at Tinipati under some kind of an 
arrangement by means of which he could benefit 
to the maximum extent from the income of the 
place, consistently with conducting the adminis¬ 
tration and contributing to the undiminished 
revenixe of the region from time to time. 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION DURING THE PERIOD 
PASSES TO PALAIYAGARS The revenue of the 
Tiriipati temple must, from the information that 
we have so far collected, obviously have consisted 
of two large and distinct items. The first, 
revenue derived from lands which consisted of 
two kinds, as we have noted already ; a number 
of whole villages, the revenues of which were 
granted to the temple, some of which were even 
outside the limits of the district formed the first; 
but the far larger portion really was landed 
property in the vicinity of the temple and between 
it and the river Svarnamukhi which had been 
brought under cultivation through the appli¬ 
cation of the necessary resoitrces from the temple 
treasury to which the pious devotees made specific 
donations for the purpose, large as well as small. 
There was a considerably large area of lands 
therefore which might, in a sense, be said to belong 
directly to the temple, which played the part of 
landlord, cultivating the lands by tenants on a 
footing more or less of permanent occupancy. 
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The tenants were there to ciiltivate. The temple 
provided the fnnds for creating irrigation faci¬ 
lities, for improving facilities such as already 
existed, and provided facilities for even bringing 
hitherto xincultivated lands into cultivation, so 
that the temple did what the ordinary capitalist 
landholder is generally expected to do. For all 
practical purposes therefore Tirupati was as 
much of a landlord as any individual holder of 
large acres of land would be. In regard to the 
collection of the revenue, etc., the temple had 
its own machinery for its own purposes where it 
owned villages entirely. In respect of villages 
which were included in units having its own 
organization, such as for instance, several villages 
round Tirucchanur under the control of theTiruc- 
chanur SabhS and others like that in the immediate 
vicinity, there must have been some kind of an 
arranH;ement between these Sabhas and the tern- 
pie. The Sabhas must in this case, as in the 
other cases, have made the arrangements for the 
collection of the revenue as in very much else, 
and played the part of an intermediary, partially 
at any rate, so that we may say generally that, 
so far as the lauded properties of the temple went, 
the temple stood iti the position of land owner, 
and the tenants were cultivating tenants with 
occupancy rights more or less of a permanent 
character liable to be disturbed only for default of 
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a bad character. The intervention of an autho¬ 
rity like that of a Muhammadan government 
brought about a rearrangement which almost 
unconsciously created a revolution in regard to 
the matter. In this instance, the Muhammadan 
government came in not after the place had been 
reduced to some kind of an anarchy as in the 
period of the Carnatic wars. In such a case what 
happened was that the central power under 
Hindu Grovernments had become extinct either 
beoaiise of conquest or because of gradual 
decay. In either case, the central administration 
ceased to exist and exercise effective authority, 
and such machinery as this administration had 
established for the purpose of collecting revenue 
and doing various other administrative duties 
for her own conveniences, had to do duty 
on an independent footing which gave them 
freedom to alter and amend the time-honoured 
arrangements to siiit their own convenience. 
That is one kind of a general change that 
actually came over later. What seems to have 
happened earlier, was that the arrangements 
which the governments had instituted for pur¬ 
poses of giving protection to the inhabitants 
by means of middle men in place of petty 
ofiicers of government, themselves undertook the 
duty of collecting the revenue and policing 
the area originally put in their charge. 
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They were doing it ordinarily \inder the Con¬ 
trol of the government as long as there was 
a central government. When however for 
some reason or other, the central government 
went out of existence, they continued to dis¬ 
charge those duties, but often on their own 
terms to which the inhabitants had to agree as 
almost the only alternative open to them. This 
is how, what are called Falaiyams arose. The 
arrangement come to, in the anarchical period 
just preceding the establishment of Vijayanagar, 
is some times called the I’Mikkaml arrangement, 
and we have a number of documents where 
villages entered into this kind of an arrangement 
with a powerful chieftain in the neighbourhood 
who had the machinery to offer efficient pro¬ 
tection. These documents are generally found 
in number in the State of Pudiikkottai, and in the 
bordering district round about. When the 
central government went oiit of existence defi¬ 
nitely, these established themselves in their own 
position and rendered the service on terms of 
their own. They came to be called PoligUrs 
{PalaiyakkSrans), and the estate which they held 
PSlaigams ; and many of those PSlaigams, of 
which we hear of as many as a dozen to twenty 
in the region round about Tirupati, probably 
came into existence that way. Another possible 
arrangement is where there were big zamindars 
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in the locality who had large estates acquired in 
various ways by service or otherwise, took the 
neighbouring villages iiuder their protection, in 
return for payments in consideration thereof. 
These would be zamindaris as distinct from the 
Pa\aiyams. The distinction between the lands 
constituting the /amin and the villages that had 
come in otherwise under their protection would 
gradually diminish, and these would become 
more or less zamindari villages. 

MUHAMMADAN GOVERNMENT CHANGES THE CHA> 
RACTER OF LAND HOLDING. When the Muham¬ 
madan governments got establislied, and, having 
regard to the circumstances in which they 
actually came into existence, the readiest method 
for them to adopt would naturally be to deal with 
these people, Zamindars or Poligars where they 
existed; where they did not, they could not, and 
perhaps would not, take tlie trouble to find out 
the owners, make surveys and rent registers and 
so on. They would much rather readily deal 
with individual middle men, such as Poligars not 
only for villages included in tlieir estates, but 
even for the surrounding villages, leaving the 
relationship between the actual cultivators and 
these middle men to be settled between them¬ 
selves. The actual landlords in such cases would 
be neglected. That is the state of things that is 
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fexponnded in the following sentences in the 
Mamial of the North Arcot District by A. F. Cox, 
the new edition revised by the late Sir Harold 
Stuart. “ The privileges of the village proprietors 
were first abridged by the Muhammadans. By 
them the assessments imposed upon the land were 
greatly increased, and eventually became so high 
.that the payakaris could not afford to pay their 
‘ swanubhogam ’ to the mira§idars. Those having 
no power to enforce the payment gradually ceased 
to demand it. Losing their ‘ swanubhogam ’ it 
became no longer worth their while to employ 
payakSris, and they accordingly refused to allow 
these to ciiltivate, while at the same time they 
failed to cultivate the lands themselves, ^'he 
waste lauds were, under these circumstances, 
summarily confiscated by the Grovernment, which 
granted them to tenants of its own, at first as 
a temporary measure, but the arrangement in 
course of time became permanent. Tlie creed of 
the conquerors was that all land was the exchisive 
property of the State, and they scouted the idea 
that the mira^idars enjoyed any rights which the 
payakdris did not equally possess. Both were the 
tenants of the State, and the State was the land¬ 
lord of all. Most of the distinctive features of the 
old system were in this manner gradually effaced, 
and the Collector of the district reported soon 
after the cession of the Carnatic that the mirdii 
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system had no existence in North Arcot It is 
also noted that the lands held by the Mtxham- 
madans and the Brahmans as such were allowed 
to be enjoyed on their own rights, but it is the 
class of the miraSidars generally that stiffered. 
It seems as though the temple of Tirupati lost its 
mira§i rights over these lands in this manner, 
and ceased to be recognised as owner of land 
pretty early in the course of this change. It 
looks as though the shrine of I'irtipati lost all its 
landed estates with the establishment of the 
Muhammadan power in the locality. Whether it 
was xinder Mirjximla, or xxnder the later Golkoiida 
administration, or whether it was adopted xxnder 
the later Nawabs of Arcot, we are not in a posi¬ 
tion definitely to state as yet. 

TIRUPATI UNDER RENTERS OR AMALDARS SPECI¬ 
ALLY APPOINTED It is on record that Mirjxxmla 
amassed vast wealth in the region that he con- 
qxiered for Golkonda nominally, by appropriating 
the wealth of temples, as it is set down generally. 
Tirxxpati is in the heax’t of the districts that 
Mirjximla first of all acquired, and Tirupati was 
the shrine, whose wealth mxxst have been well- 
known to people aboxxt. It must have come to 
the notice of Mirjumla; but what actxxally he 
did with respect to the temple we do not know. 
Early in the history of the Nawabship of Arcot, 
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we find Tirnpati already recognised as a shrine 
with a vast income, and it was put \inder contri¬ 
bution by having to pay a certain portion of its 
annual income to the state. This contribution is 
set down at 60,000 pagodas by Orme, and at 
46,000 pagodas and 52,000 rupees in early British 
records, as we have already noticed. The 
arrangement made seems to have been, as in the 
other cases we have detailed above, to hand over 
the temple to a renter, whose business it was to 
manage the collection of the revenue and pay what 
was stipulated to the government, manage the 
affairs of the temple and make his own profits on 
what was left. That seems to have been the early 
arrangement introduced under the Nawab Sadat- 
Ulla-Khan and his successor, Dost Ali. In the 
period of confusion of the Carnatic wars under 
Muhammad Ali, Tirupati did prove to be a source 
of steady revenue, and was an object of attraction 
to the variotis parties that had influence. The 
English East India Company wanted it badly. 
The French Company coveted it. The Nawabs 
perhaps would gladly have had it if they could. 
We find notes in the Ananda Ranga Pillai’s Diary 
where both Madame Dupleix and Madame 
Godehu tried to rent it out and make large 
profits by the process. We have noted a number 
of instances in which the anxiety of the English. 
Company . was expressed for the revenues of it). 
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and they took steps to defend the temple against 
attacks. We have also noted that the Nawab’s 
subordinates, Nazibulla and Abdul Wahab, were 
equally drawn to it. The Mahrattas several 
times attacked the place, and the revenue that 
could be got out of it was possibly part of the 
attraction for the one or two xinsuocessful 
attempts at taking possession of the temple by 
them. It was only Hyder Ali who seems to have 
been a shining exception when, as Wilks states it, 
he left the temple entirely to itself with its 
revenues and payments as they were. That was 
the condition in which it came into the hands of 
the British. They continued the old arrangement 
of appointing an Amaldar from among the 
Brahmans, perhaps even Vaishnava Brahmans, 
as we hear of two appointments one following 
the other, of a ^rinivasachari and a Vasudeva- 
chari by the Dewan of the Arcot Nawabs, 
Ditmalli Krishnaji Pandit. The British continu¬ 
ed that arrangement and perhaps obtained the 
rent of 2 to 2J lacs of rupees a year coming in 
steadily and regularly. This is nothing im¬ 
probable seeing that the average annual income 
of the temple is now about a thousand rupees a 
day, and it is not impossible that the visitors to 
the temple and the payments made there, were 
about as much or more, a little more than 
a century ago. We are not enabled to give the 
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details of the administrative arrangements under 
the English East India Company since 1801 , as 
the information accessible to us does not take 
us beyond that date. 


End of Volume II. 
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A 

Abbalaiya, 288, 291 

Abdulla Qutub Shah, 471, 472, 474, 
487, 542. 

Abdul Wahab, 525, 526, 533, 534, 
551. 

Abul Hasan Qutub Shah, 487. 

Achyutaraya (AchyutadSva Mahii- 

1 raya), 108, 154, 179, 201, 249, 255, 
256, 285, 291, 292, 294, 381; suc¬ 
cession of, to the throne, 157; and 
Tirupati, 200-212; inscriptions of 
the reign of, 213-248. 

Ackyutarayabhyudayam, 206, 215. 

Achyutaraya Koneri, 227, 228. 

Aejapam Baiyappa Nayaka, son of 
Timmappa Nayaka, 130, 232. 

Adkyayanu-Utsava a festival in 
December—January, 10 

Adil Shah, 193, 251. 

Xdi Va^ Sa^akSpasyami, founder of 
the AhSbala fna{ha, 172, 173, 174, 
177, 179, IgO, 305. 

AfTbnso de Sousa, 294, 296, 297, 
307. 

AliSbala JJyars and Tirupati, 172- 
190, 222. 

Ahobala maiha^ founded by Xdi 
Va^ SaJakSpasvanii 172,305,439. 

Ahbhala Matha Guru Parampara^ 
174. 

AhSbala R7ja, father of Kampayya- 
d^va Maharaja, 2. 

Aix-la Chappie, treaty of, 505. 

Xklisarija, 260. 

Akkanna, 488, 493. 

Alagar Ayyangar, 326. 

Alagiya Manavala Jlyar, 2, 39, 164, 
223, 230, 242. 

A][agiya MaDavS|a mafham^ 258. 


Alarmlhnangai^ (the lady of the 
flower) a name of the Goddess in 
the hill shrine, 49. 

Xlavandar, activities of, 140, 394. 

Alipuram, a village granted to the 
temple at Tirupati, 2, 13. 

Allasani Peddana, 155. 

Allibklma^ a title of Efjramaraju, 3. 

Xlvars the, and Tirupati, 408-412. 

AmatyasFkhara Mallana, 118. 

XmuktamUlyada, a work of Krish^a- 
devaraya, 147. 

Xmbur, battle of, 507, 515, 516. 

Amrta Rao, 526. 

Anandan PHhit^ a pavilion, 56. 

Ananda Ranga Pillai, Diary of, 
512-16, 525-26, 530, 551. 

Angana Tiruvldhi^ 211. 

Annamacharya, 238. 

Annamaiyangar, father of Talla- 
pakkam Tirumalai Aiyangar, 215. 

A^angarScharyar, 326. 

Annapur^Sdevi, a queen of Krishna* 
devaraya, 107. 

Antembaragan^at a title of Valla- 
bhayyad^va MaharSja, 11. 

Anwar-ud-din, 503, 504, 506, 507. 

Anwarul Hind, 530. 

Appajl, same as SSJuva Timm a, 146. 

AppS Piljai, an officer of Krish^a- 
dSvaraya, 120, 121, 122; provi¬ 
sion of, for food services in the 
temple, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90,163. 

Appa Pillai AfaufapUt 122. 

Appaya DIkshita, 153. 

Appayyan, 208. 

Aruij^agirinlitha, author of the 
Tiruppugai, 160, 161, 163. 

Asaf Jah, 499. 
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AthtadiggajaSy of Krish^adeva- 
rlya's Court,, 156. 

Ashia Mahishl KalyUnam, a Telugu 
work of TiruvSnga^anSthan, 275. 

Astigiri Ayyaii, a Superintendent, 
30. 

Aurangzeb, 471, 472, 476, 495, 497, 
539. 

Avasaram Chennappa, 318. 

Ayya Ayvan, father of ^iru- 

nialai Kiim^ra Tatacharya, 317. 

Ayyappa Nayaka, (Ayyappa) see 
Damarla Ayya, 354,372, 449,455. 

B 

Baicliaraja, father of Timmaiyadeva 
Maharaja, 17, 18. 33. 

Baillie, Col., 532. 

Baiyappa Nayaka Krishnappa 
Nayaka, 278. 

Baji Rao, 500. 

Balaji Rao, 521. 

Balavant Rao, 526. 

Bhashayakara (Ramanuja), 316-17. 

Bha^t^^rpiran Jiyar, 56. 

Bhutala VJra Rama Varma, 300. 

Birudanteniharaganda {^Antembara^ 
gandti), champion of those claim¬ 
ing titles, 11. 

Brahmatanlrasv^mi, 187, 188. 

Brahmatantra Svatantrasvami, a 
disciple of VSdanta Desika, 171. 

Bukka I, 381. 

Bukkaraja, (Sraviti) father of 
Ramaraja, 263, 267, 272, 286, 305. 

Bukkaraja TirumalaidSva Maharaja, 
278. 

Bukka Raya 283; food services in 
the name of, 36-37. 

BukkarUyan Sandi^ 73. 

Bulol Khan, 466, 476, 477. 


C 

Calliau<1, English general, 527. 

Carnatic, the, transfer of, to 
Golkoncja, 4S5-505. 

Carnatic, wars in the, 506-552. 

Chalukya NUryanan MarakkTll^ a 
measure, 38. 

Chamarajentlra Odayar, 386. 

Chanda Saheb, 501, 506, 507, 508> 
509. 

Chandragirirajva, 5, 6, 9, 10, 29, 30, 
32, 34, 35, 38,'67. 

Chengam, Pass of, 467. 

Chidambaram, guilding of the 
Vimana at, by Japrvarman 
Sundara Pan^ya, 118. 

Chikka Devaraja Odayar, 383,384, 
480. 

Chikka Krishnaraja 0<Jayar, 384. 

Chikkaraya, 441. 

Chikkraya (Ranga), 310, 311, 342. 

Chikka Tangaman, a son of Sajuva 
Narasimha, 30 ; a service in the 
name of, 12. 

Chikka Venkatadri, Prince, 221. 

Chingli Khan, 497. 

Chinna Bommu NSyaka, 353. 

Chinnadevi, queen of Krish^adSva- 
raya, 107, 109, 110,112, 114, 116, 
152. 

Chimianna Chetty, 463. 

Chinnapajji MirZa, lieutenant of 
Neknam Khan, 371, 373, 493, 543. 

Chinna Timma, 299. 

Chinna TimmarSja, 324. 

Chinna Timmaiyadeva Mahlfraja, 
271-72. 

Chinna Tirumalai Aiyangar, 237. 

Chinna Venkatadri, (Venkata), 249, 
250, 256, 444. 

Chiragiriraja, 324. 

ChitrakSta Maniapa^ 57. 

Chokkanatha NSyaka, 479. 
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Cholas, obscurity of the Vaish- 
na’va temples during the time of 
the, 141-142. 

Clive, 530. 

Correa, 297, 298. 

D 

Dam aria Ayya, (Ayyappa), 312, 
354, 459, 479. 

Damarla VenVaJa, 312, 327, 352, 
353, 354, 360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 
365, 449, 454, 455, 456, 459, 460, 
462. 

Hantivarman, 414. 

Ddnyavarga^ revenues paid in 
kind, 2. 

Daud Khan. 496, 498. 

Devaraja O^ayar, 522, 530. 

Devaraya Maharaya 11, 77, 283, 305, 
381, 399. 

Dharmaraya, same as Imma^i 
Narasimharaya, 90. 

Dhonakan^i Singamunayakar, of 
Va^arajya, 12-13. 

DivyasUricharitam, 422. 

DSvaraja O^ayar, 382, 479. 

Do 44^ Krishnaraja O^ayar, 383, 
385. 

Do^ijayacharya, 188, 

DZlotsava^ swing festival, institut¬ 
ed by Sa]uva Narasimha, 11. 

Dost Ali, 497, 500, 501, 506, 551. 

D^malli Krishnaji Pandit, Dewan 
of Sadat-ulla"Khan, 513-14, 617, 
552. 

Dupleix, 506, 607, 608, 509, 510, 
519, 520, 522. 

Dvadasalingasidirnniy 423. 

E 

Echama Nayaka, see Yachama 
Nay aka, 346. 

Ekoji, the Mahratta, 479, 488. 

Ellappa Nayaka, an u<Jiyam or 
uliyain, 126. 


Elumalai, Tirupati, 161. 

Emberumanar, same as RamSnuia, 
48. 

Emberumanar Jiyar, a superinten¬ 
dent of the temple, 44, 46, 57-58. 

Eframaraja, son of Timma Raja, 
3. 

Ettur Tirumalai Kumara TatS- 
charya, a grandson of T5Japp5- 
charya, 317. 

EJtur Tirumalai Nambi Kumara Tata 
Aiyangar, 277. 

European Companies, coming of 
the, to the East Coast, 445-448. 

Eyre Coote, Sir, 533, 534. 

F 

Fariya ye Sousa, 294. 

Farruksiyar, 498. 

Fort St. George, Madras, 364-66. 

Francis Xavier, 298, 299, 300, 

G 

Gajapatis and KrishnadSvarSya, 
106-108, 113-114, 115-116. 

Ghanappiran, (Sri Varaht) shrine 
of, 48. 

GobbBri Jaggaraja, 311, 338, 340, 
341, 346, 441. 

Golkoi.uja invasions, and the 
Vijayanagar empire 335-373, 
450-52; and the Carnatic, 485-505. 

Gopa^arya, governor of Gingi, 170; 
and Vedanta D^sika, 186. 

G5vinda Pushkarani, same as 
Krish^arSya Kon5r’i, 139. 

Gun^amaraja Vallabharaya, father 
of Tammayyadeva Maharaja, 9. 

Guruparampatas^ 164, 169, 179, 
182, 184, 185, 186, 422; on Van 
Sa^akSpa Jiyar, 76 ff 

H 

Hanuman, shrine of, 55; construc¬ 
tion of, 90. . . 

Hariharall, 76,189.. 
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Hathiramjl mutt, 333. 

HTitimalla^ a title of Ey^amar aja, 3. 

Hosabirudara Gan^a^ a title of 
GuD^^maraja Vallabharaya, 9. 

Hoysala Narasimha II, 377. 

Hussain Ali, 498, 499. 

Hyder Ali 552; and the Carnatic 
wars, 530-536. 

I/yder Kalaham^ 532. 

I 

Ibrahim Adil Shah, 253, 254. 

Ibrahim Qutub Shah, invasion of 
Vijayanagar by, 176. 

Hamkovil, a name of Tirupati, 328; 
Imma^i Narasirnlia, (Narasinga- 
rliya) 22, 63, 71, 82,83, 90, 93, 97, 
98; rule of 90-92 ; and Kanda^ai 
Ramanuja Aiyangar, 74-75. 

Iteraja, see Gobburi Yatiraja, 343, 
346. 

Itihasam'dla^ 71, 72. 

lyah 261. 

lyarpn, 261. 

J 

Jagadevarayals of Chennapatna, 
457. 

Jaggaraya, 441, 442, 443. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pan^ya, 283, 
377; plating of the Vimnna by,118. 

Jesuit testimony, to Sriranga’s 
achievements, 480-484. 

Jiyar Ramanuja Aiyan (Pasin^i 
Venga^atturaivar), 54. 

K 

KSkatlyas, establishment of the 
kingdom of the, 14 

Kachchipe^u, N a g a m a Nayaka, 
Governor of, 16. 

Kadamaiy Government dues from 
land, 13. 

K li 4 a v a n Perundevi, queen of 
Sundara Pfin^ya, 282-3. 


Kalinga wars of Krishnadevaraya, 
151. 

Kaimr Pass, 502, 

Kamarasappa, 291. 

Kampayya D S v a Maharaja, an 
officer under Sajuva Narasimha, 
2-3. 

Kanda^ai Appa, 235. 

Kandlicjai Appaclichiyar A^^a, 49, 

66 . 

Kanda(}ai Bliavanacharya, 267. 
Kaiida^ai Madhava Aiyangar, 215. 

K a n d a 4 a i Ramanuja Aiyan, 
(Aiyangar) 39, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 
50, 62, 63, 64, 65, 69, 71, 131, 
149-50, 197, 214, 215, 402. 

Kanda(}ai Ramanuja Aiyangar, 
disciple of AJahiya Manaviila 
Jiyar, superintendent of the free 
feeding homes, 2, 8, 10, 12, 13, 
29, 30, 164; and Imma^i Nara¬ 
simha, 74, 75. 

Kanda^ai Tirumalai Aiyangar, 270. 

Kanda^ai Tiruvenga^am U^aiylir, 
242. 

Kankana ^ahebulavaru (Khan-i- 
Khanan Saiieb), 469. 

Kanthlrava Narasaraja, Odavltr, 
382, 465, 467, 470. 

Karanakka Annadata Devaga], 20. 

Karanikka Rasavarasa Aiyan, an 
officer of Krishnadevaraya, son 
of Chan^ikai Obaladeva, 126, 138, 
221 . 

Karanikkam Kamarasa, 288. 

Kasaiya Nayaka, brother of Nara- 
simhadeva, 14. 

Kas’ikkal^ percolation channel, 9. 
Kausikapuranantf 265, 318. 

Kavitarkika JC?sari^ a title of 
Vedanta Desika, 237. 

Ketayya Dannayaka, 379. 

Khusru, Muhammadan invasions 
under, 166. 

Ko^ai^ summer crop, 13. 
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480. 

KomniarSja UiJaiyTir, father of 
5iru Tinimaraja t’^aiyar, and 
Periya Tinimaraja, 16. 

Kommaraju Periya Timmaraju, 19, 

20 , 21 , 22 . 

K(>minaras(j)u, 18, 20, 33. 

Konappayyan, son of a Triinmarasu, 
289. 

Kon^araju Venkatartiju, 176, 337. 

Kon^araju, son of Timmaraju 
Koiieti Ayyan, 281, 283, 284, 285, 
^287. 

Kone^i Ayyan, son of Ramarija, 
281, 283, 284, 285. 

Konetiraja, son of Xravlti Rlima- 
raja, 281-82. 

Koneri Raja, a divisional officer in 
the Chola-mafdala, 58. 

Kojikanyakadanam T a t a c h aryar, 
guilding of the Tirupati temple 
by, 118. 

K5il, a name for ^^rirangam, 140. 

Kdvil-Olugu^ 183,184. 

Krishijiidevaraya, (Krishna) 82, 90, 
93, 95, 172, 180, 181, 188, 193,194, 
196, 198, 203, 204-05, 213, 315, 
217, 224, 225, 226, 229, 255, 261, 
283, 292, 294, 306, 381, 387; 

accession of, to the throne, 
99-103; main events of the reign 
of, 104-108; war of, against 
the Gajapatis, 106-108, 113- 

114, 115-116; visits of, to 

Tirupati, 108-115; guilding of, the 
Tirupati temple by, 118; and 
Vyasaraya, 135ff; Character of | 
the services of, to the Tirupati 
temple, 145-157; benefactions of, 
to the Tirupati temple, 150-157; 
statue of, at Tirupati with bis 
queens, 152; benefactions to 
literature and religion by, 155-57; 
end of the reign of, 154-55. 

Krishnaji Amman, a queen of 
Venkajapati, 320. 

Krish^araja O^ayar III, 385, 388. 


Krisb^appa Nayaka of Madura, 302. 

KrishnarTiya Vijayamu^ 110. 

Krish^asvami temple, construction 
of, 156. 

Kulasekhara Xlvar, construction of 
a temple for, 40; shrine of, 62, 63. 

KulasSkhara Perumal, provision for 
the daily worship of, 50. 

Kuli Beg, 475 493. 

KulolJunga 1, 415. 

KuloJJunga III, 397. 

Kumara, Subrahmanya, 409, 410, 
416. 

Kumara Chikka Venkaladri, 207. 

K'um^radhUrikUy a waterfall, 162. 

Kumara K amp ana, 118, 167, 170, 
381, 397, 398. 

Kumara Kulasekhara MSdini Rao 
Timmanayaka, 59. 

Kumara Narasaiyan, a son of Sa)uva 
Narasimha, 30, 53-54; a service 
in the name of, 12. 

KumSra Ramanuja Ayyan, 72, 88, 
128; a flower garden in the name 
of, 48. 

Kumara Ramanuja Aiyangar, 214, 
215. 

Kumara Tata Aiyangar, son of 
So^ai TiruvS.iga^a Tata Aiyan¬ 
gar, 13-14, 266, 290. 

Kumara Venkaja, son of Achyuta, 
205, 211, 212. 

Kumara Venka^apatixaya MahSrSya, 
325. 

KHrattalvar a contemporary of 
Ramanuja, 40. 

Kuvalaguf^a Muttam TirumalarSja, 
father of Timmayyad^va ChSJa 
Maharaja, 7. 


L 

Lakkarasa, son of . VenkSpuram 
RSyasam Hariyappa, 281. 

Lakshmld^vi mahdtsava^ 206-207. 
Lally, 525. 
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Lingama Nayaka, 353, 360, 459. 

Linga^^a, 493, 494. 

M 

Madame Dupleix, 551. 

Madame Godehu, 522, 530, 551. 

Madananda Pandit, 522. 

Madanna, 488. 

Madhava Aiyangar, a disciple of 
Kanda^ai Ramanuja Aiyangar, 
131. 

Madras, foundation of, 458-460. 

Mahacharya, same as Do^^aya- 
charya, 182. 

Mahe, 532. 

Makisura ISfarapati Vijayam^ 257. 

Mahrattas, the, and Tirupati, 525- 
528. 

Makamaif a tax, 64. 

Mataikkiniyanifiran^ a flower 
garden 47, 89| 234-35 and f.n. 

Malakappa Nayu^u, 176. 

Malik Kafur, Muslim invasions 
under, 166. 

Mallaiyadeva, Maharaja, a member 
of the Sajuva family, 32, 290. 

Mallayya (see Chinnanna Chetty), 
463, 466. 

Mallayyadeva, son of Sajuva 
Gopayya, 11,15. 

Mallikarjuna, 34-35, 73, 75,158,161. 

MSmUlar, 411. 

Manim7khalaij 412. 

Mantilhdra (Chief Minister), 122. 

Manumaboli Kamparaja, father of 
Pen^likojuku Timmaraja, 278, 
285. 

Maru Razu Rama Razu, 275. 

Matla Kumara Ananta, 329, 331, 337, 
390. 

M^^la Pottarazu, 261. 

Ma^la Somarazu, 261. 

Ma(la Tiruv?nga|anatha, 331. 


, Majla Varadaraja, son-in-law of 

j KrishnadSvaraya, 261. 

i MelkoJJai Tirunarayanapuram, 77. 

Mir Asad, 502. 

Mirjumla, 463, 464, 469, 470, 471, 
472, 473, 474, 478, 484, 491, 492, 
493, 542 543, 550. 

Mons. Godehu, 510, 520. 

Morari Rao, 521. 

Mubarak, 166. 

Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Car¬ 
natic, 503, 506-11, 517, 518, 520, 
521, 522, 528-30, 535, 551. 

Muhammadan penetration into the 
‘ Carnatic ’, 436 ff. 

Muhammad Kamal, 517, 518, 519, 
520, 522, 525, 

Muh.ammad Tughlak, and South 
India, 166-67, 182 ff. 

Mukhappalam Nagama Nayaka, 
same as Nagama Nayaka, 16. 

Mukundadeva, 176, 177. 

I M u 1 a n g a 1-Mufippan (Knee 
breaker), 8. 

Murtaz (Murtiza) Ali, 502, 503, 509, 
510, 511, 520. 

Musa Khan, 478, 493. 

Mutiyal Nltyak, 512. 

Muzafar Jung, 507, 508, 509. 

Mysore and Tirupati, 374-390. 

N 

Nadamuni, the first Scharya, 14, 
394; activities of, 140; deification 
of, 246-47. 

Nadi^<}la Appa, 208. 

Nagaladevi, wife of N a r a s a 
Nayaka, 101. 

Nagama, mother of Krisb^adeva- 
raya. 111. 

Nagama Nayaka, an officer of 
Sajuva Narasimha, 25, 33, 154, 
204, and Tirupati, 16. 

NalUyira Prabandka^ 141. 
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Nammaivar, 230, 264, 411, 425; Tem¬ 
ple of, 125, 134; festival of, 48. 

Nandivarman Pallavamalla, 393, 
414-15.. 

Nandiyala Narasingaraja, 281. 

Nanjarlija O^ayar, 522, 530, 531, 
532. 

Narapparaja, (Xravlti) (son of 
Nandivala Narasingaraja, 276, 
281. 

Narasa Nayaka (Narasa) 91, 92, 97, 
98, 101, 111, 193, 200, 204, 207, 
238. 

I 

Narasaraja U^aiyar, son of Kom- 
maraja Timmaraja, 22, 34. 

Narasaraya Nayakar mantapam^ 
132. 

Narasimhad^va, son of Ravu 
Pinna^a Raja, 13. 

Narasimharaya Maharaya, 50, 51. 
135. 

Narasimha 1,101. 

Narasimha III, 378, 379. 

Narasimha Prabhu, 13. 

Narasinga Rao, 521. 

Narasingaraya Maharaya, father of 
Imma^i Narasingaraya Maha¬ 
raya, 22. 

Narasingaraya!! KSneri, a tank, 12. 

Narayana Jiyar, disciple of Xdi 
Van satakopasvanii, 172, 245. 

Narayana Sastri, 526-27. 

NaridiijtJla Timm a Raja, 121. 

Navaluru Mantapa^ 66. 

N^yaka-Ta\igai, 82. 

Nayinaracharya, 172, 187, 188. 

Nazibulla, brother of Muhammad 
A.li, 618, 622-23, 561. 

Nazir Jung, 507, 508, 512. 

Neknam Khan, 371, 372, 478, 487, 
493, 613, 543. 

Nizam Ali, 529. 

Nizam-ul-mulk, 499, 507, 540, 542. 


Nrsimharaya TJ^aiyar, built the 
Raghunatha temple, 33. 

Nysimharaya U^aiyar Mudaliyar, a 
chief, 15. 

Nrsimhasvami shrine, establish¬ 
ment of the, by Sajuva Nara¬ 
simha, 15. 

Nuno da Cunha, 296. 

O 

Obajaraja, 324. 

P 

Pa4aivI<Ju, 136. 

Pa<}aivl(}u Rajya, 7, 9, 12, 29, 30, 33, 

66 . 

Ptidi Kdval Gdpuram^ 111. 

Padivlftaiy a festival, 18. 

Panam Paranar, 412. 

Piin^Uravadai^ a tenure, 132. 

Pankayacchelviy a mafhay 21. 

Pankayacchelviy a garden, 137, 138 

222 . 

Papu Timmaraja, 287. 

Papu Timmaiya Maharaja, son of 
Kamaraja Vittala, 279. 

Parankusa Jiyar, 222, 246. 

ParipUdaly 141. 

Parvataraja, a prince of the Sajuva 
family, 33, 71. 

Pavitrotsavamy purification cere¬ 
mony, 5-6. 

Periya Narasamma, queen of 
Kommaraju Periya Timmaraju, 19. 

Pedda Venkaja, 444, 457; the 

Vijayanagar empire under, 
4f2. 

Perumala Daijnayaka, 379. 

Pen(Jli‘ko(Juku Timmaraja, 278, 285. 

Peiarulajan Appai, 188. 

Periya Xjvar, 230; temple of, 136. 

Periya Mallaiyadeva Maharaja, 
brother of Sajuva MallaiyadSva 
Maharaja, 5. 
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Periya NarasSmW, wife of Periya 
TimmarSja U^aiyar, 56. 

Periya ObalanSyaka, father of 
Ramanayakar, 82,123. 

Periya Perumal Dasar, a disciple of 
Periya PerumaJ Jlyar, 49. 

Periya PerumaJ Jiyar, 49, 332. 

Periya Tangaman, a son of Sajuva 
Narasimha, 30; a service in the 
name of, 12. 

Periya Timmaraja, son of Komma- 
rSja U^aiyar, 16, 56, S'?. 

Periya Tirumalai Jiyar, 319. 

PerumSJ KSil, a name for Conji- 
varam, 140, 

PiJJai Lokacharya, 185. 

PiJJai Tiruppani Bhandaram, office 
of the works, 63, 136-37. 

PiJJSn, successor of Ramanuja, 165. 

Pin-hhra-Villi, Lakshma^a, 49. 

Poligats, 547-48. 

Ponvari, a tax, 13. 

Po^lapaji Ramarltya Chinna Tim- 
maiyadeVa Maharaja, 279, 280. 

Pojlapaji RangaraZu, 276. 

Pojlapaji Timmaiyadeva Maharaja, 
275. 

Pojlapaji Timmarajayyan, 269, 272, 
279. 

Poflappa Nayaka, father of Surappa 
Nayaka, 282. 

Pojlapaji Timmaraja, 264. 

Portuguese and Vijayanagar, 105-06; 
and Tirupati, 294-298. 

Pradhani Somarasa Ayyan, 239. 

Prataparudra, Gajapati, 116. 

Pratapa Rudra II, 100. 

Prativadi Bhayankaram Aman, 125, 
188, 239, 240, 326. 

Prau^adevaraya, a title of Deva- 
raya 11, his brother and Malli- 
karjuna, 161. 


Private individuals and the Tirupati 
temple, 35-67. 

Purushottama Gajapati, 100. 

Q 

Qujub .Shah, 484. 

R 

Ramanuja, 40, 52, 56, 65, 67,71, 72, 
88, 142, 162, 164, 165, 171, 173, 
176, 182, 185, 189, 190, 195, 198, 
201, 230, 394, 395, 396, 408, 410, 
413,416,417,418, 419, 422, 429; 
activities of, 140-42; and Tirupati, 
14; festival of, 45, 48; organisa¬ 
tion of worship by, at Tirupati, 
158, 160. 

RamSnuja (Ramanujaputteri) a tank, 
126. 

HUmUnuja, a pavilion, 65. 

Ramanuja, centum of, 51. 

RUmUnujaiyan, a pavilion, 48. 

Ramanuja Jiyar, Superintendent of 
the temple, 21, 258. 

Racharasu, 229. 

Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore, 
311, 443. 

Raghunatha temple, constructed by 
Kasaiya Nayaka, 14. 

Raja Chandra Sen, 512. 

1 Raja Kuli, 493. 

I Raja Kuli Khan, 473. 

I Rajanatha, author of the Achyuta- 
rayabhyudayam, 206. 

Raja Nimbuli Siyudosi, 512. 

Rajaraja, grant of, to the Tirupati 

I temple, 393. 

' Rajaraja, 1, 415. 

Rajaraja III, 397. 

Rajaram, 495, 539. 

Raja Saheb, 509, 516, 517. 

Rakshasatanga^i, battle of, 308, 
310, 437, 536. 

Rama, 339, 341, 342, 441, 442, 443, 
444, 445; one of the sons of 
Chikkariya, 311. 
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kama, son of Tirumala, 309; suc¬ 
ceeded by Venkata, 349, 352, 354. 

RUmachandray a flower garden, 48. 

Ramachandra Dikshitar, Rayasam, 
208, 218, 223, 227. 

Ramadeva Maharaya, Tirupati 
during the period of, 325-26. 

Ramanatha (Hoysala), 378. 

Rama Nayaka, son of Periya Obala 
Nayakar, 123, 124, 153. 

Ramanayaka, the Mahitnayangar of 
the empire, 82. 

Ramappaiyan, 262-63. 

Rlimaraja, (Ramaraya) AI i y a , 
(AravIJi), 201-03, 251, 255, 256, 
257, 261-63, 267, 268-69, 281, 282, 
283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 327, 347, 
437, 438; son-in-law of Krishna- 
raya, 305, 308. 

Ramaraja TI, 348. 

Ramaraja Chinna Timmaraja, 283. 

Ramarazu Timmaiyadeva Maha¬ 
raja, Xravlji, 279. 

Ramaraja Kon^Ji Ayyan, 284, 285. 

Ramaraja VitJala, 279; southern 
invasion of, 298-303. 

Ramarajayyan, 278. 

RTimarajiyamu^ 480. 

Rama Razu (see Mliru Rlizu RTima- 
razu), 276. 

Ramarazu Timmaiyadeva Maharaja 
Xraviti, 279. 

Ramarazu Vittala, 268. 

Ranga, son of Kama, 200, 310, 325, 
420, 444. 

Ranga I.^ikshitar, 112, 124, 152. 

Ranganatha DIkshita, father of 
Yegflanaraya^a Dikshita, 133. 

Ravu Pinna^a Raja, a subordinate 
of Sajuva Narasimha, 13. 

Rayasam Ko^^^marasayya, son of 
Timmarasa. 129, 241. 


Rayasam Venkapdrl Aiyan, ^2, 
289. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 339. 

S 

Sadlisivaraya, 175, 180, 249-92. 

Sadasiva, succession of, to Vijaya* 
nagar, 249-57. 

Sadlisivaraya, inscriptions of the 
reign of, 257-291. 

Sadasiva, Tirupati under, 292, 314. 

Sadasiva, inscriptions of the suc¬ 
cessors of, 315-334. 

Sadat-ulla-Khan, 496, 497, 498, 500, 
513, 551. 

Safdar Ali, 502, 503, 506. 

Safdar Jung, 504. 

Sahu, 499, 506. 

Saivism, under the Ch31as, 141-42. 

Salabat Jung, 521, 529. 

Salakam Timmaraju, 206, 250, 251. 

Salakam Tirumala, 250. 

Salakaraju, 229. 

Salakarliju Siru Tirumalaraju, 211, 
243, 256, 268. 

Salakayyadeva Maharaja, 242. 

Sa^uva benefactions to Tirupati 
and their character, 67-71. 

Sajuva Gopayya, son of Mallayya- 
deva, 11. 

Saluva Govindaraja, brother of 
Timmarasa, 133, 153, 224, 225, 
241. 

Sajuva Gun^a, 381, 398. 

Sajuva Gu^^ayyadeva MahSraja, 
father of Sajuva Narasimha, 
3 , 4 . 

S a } u V a Mallaiyadeva MahSrlCja, 
brother of Periya MallaiyadSva 
Maharaja, 5; father of R3ma- 
chandra Raja, 7, 290. 

SSJuva Mangideva, guilding of the 
Tirupati temple by, 118. 

I Saluva Narasa, 118. 
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SSluva Narasimha, 38, 39, 43, 49, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 76, 76, 81, 
93, 96, 100, 105, 180, 181, 193, 
195, 290, 315, 402, 431; and 

Kanda^ai Ramanuja Aiyangar, 
150: grants of, 23, 25, 26, 28-32; 
grants cf the officials of, to the 
temple, 32-35; testament of, 103; 
and Tirupati, 1. ff; death of, 91. 

Slijuva Narasinihadeva Maharaya, 
Dancing Hall of, 37. 

Sajuva Nayaka, 154, 204, 268. 

Sliluva Parvata Raja, son of Saluva 
Riija, 7. 

Saluva Raja, a cousin of Sa|uva 
Narasimha, 7. 

Saluva Timma (Aiyangar), 99, 208, 
225, 229, 241; and Krishnadeva- 
raya’s accession, 146-47; P/a- 
dhani of Krishnadovarliya, 121. 

Sajuva Timma Nayaka, same as 
Sajuva Nayaka, 154. 

Sajuva Timmaraja, son of Sajuva 
Mallayyadeva, 15. 

Saliva Timma Rajadeva Maharaja 
U^aiyar, elder brother of Sajuva 
Narasimha, 4, 5. 

Sajuva Timmarasa, 121, 133, 229; 
patronage of, Tirupati, 143-48, 
399; Vaishnava dominance during 
the days of the, 157-58. 

Sambuvarayans, tlie, and Krishn.r- 
dSvaraya, 102, 104. 

Sandyavandana mantapam, 209. 

Sankarachlirya, reference by, to 
Tirupati, 423. 

Siirasvati Mand Bhandar^t a title,. 

21 . 

Sa^agopadasa Narasimharaya Mu- 
daliyar, 46, 47. 

Sa^akopa jiyar of Ahobalam, 245, 
246, 305. 

Sattaiyappa Nayaka, 221. 

Sayyad Muzafar, 496. 

iS^shadrisrnga, 423. 


Shah Jahan, 313, 314, 361, 371, 486, 

492, 536, 538; Bijapur and Gol- 
ko 94 ^, set free for aggression, by 
the treaty of, 450-52, 454. 

Shahji, 451, 467, 468, 476, 477. 

Shashta Parankusa, 175, 176, 177, 
178,* ISO. 

Shivaji, 314, 451, 487, 488, 493. 

Shuda RTTnuji Pantulu, 332. 

Siddhanaiyar, the Secretary of 
.Sajuv.'i Narasimha, 43. 

^iUippadikaram^ 141 ; evidence of, 
on tJie character of Tirupati, 
412-14, 426. 

Simhailri Pottunuru, 116. 

Singayya Dannayaka, 379. 

Singariija, 229. 

jSiru Timmaraja U^aiyilr, son of 
Konimaraja U(jaiyar and elder 
brotlier of Periya Timmaraja, 16. 

5iru Timniayya, 221. 

Sivaraja Ramachandra Yeta Mata 
Rao Dabir, Sa, 328. 

Somanathakavi, author of tlie Fya- 
sayogicharitam , 81. 

jfottai Tiruveiiga(Ja Tata Aiyangar, 
father of KumaraTata Aiyangar, 
13-14. 

§n Bhashya^ 226. 

Sri Narlivana Jiyar, 173, 174 175, 
178,180. ’ 

Srinivasa Aiyangar, Scharya- 
purusha, 277, 290. 

Srinivasacharya, author of the 
Vaibhava PrahaHka^ 130. 

Srinivasa Mahlitirtha, 333. 

^rhHvasa Sahasranama^ 205. 

Sri Parankusa, same as Shashja 
Parankusa, 176. 

Silpati Obaja Riija, 275. 

Sriianga, 444, 448, 449, 485, 486, 

493, 536, 538, 539. 

Sri Ranga (Rava), son of Tirumala 
175, 176, 177, 180, 210,309,316, 
318, 319,439. 
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^rlranga IV, 312-14, 327, 329, 331, 
335, 336, 337, 354, 355, 360, 362, 
363, 364, 365, 366, 367, 368, 369, 
370,372, 373, 455, 456,458,461- 
84 

^ilrangam, plating of the temple by , 
Jatiivarman Sundara Pan^ya, 118. | 

Sri Kanglimba, wife of JSIiluvu Mara- 
simha, 8, 29. 

Sri Ranga Nliyaka, son of Tuluva 
Verigalu Nayaka, 212, 227. 

Sri Rangaraja, father of Ramarlija, 
263, 284, 286, 290. 

&r\rangarTiya gadyana, 332-33. 

Srisailasjiiga, 423. 

Sri Vtnhilachala Itihasamahiy 
162. 

Sri Vira Rama Marthan^avarman, 
300 

Streynsham Master, head of the 
company at Madras, 490, 

&n raikkara^ a title, 21. 

SCrappa Nayaka, son of Potlappa 
Nayaka, 282. 

SvarnUdayam^ dues in money, 2. 

Svdtame^a KalTmidhi^ 263. 

SwanubhogafUf 549. 

T 

Tallapakkam P e r i y a Tirumalai 
Aiyangar, 216, 217, 218, 222, 229, 
231, 233, 234, 237, 264, 206, 273, 
274, 283, 285, 288, 304. 

Tammayyadeva Maharaja, son of 
Vallabharaya, 9. 

Tamrnu Nayaka, 316. 

Tarafdar, (Governor), 449, 490, 494, 

Tenkalaiy origin of the, 167. 

TlvUranif absence of reference in, 
to Tirupati, 414-15. 

Tillappa Nayaka, 316. 

TimmaiyadSva Maharaja, son of 
Baicharaja, 17. 

Timma^a Da^ayaka, son of Karan- 
akka Annadata DSvagaJ, 20. 


Timmappa Nayaka, father of 
A^apam Baiyappa, 130, 319. 

Timma Raja father of Eryamaraja, 

Timmaraju Koneti Ayyan, 287. 

Timmaraja Salakaraja, 219. 

Tiininaraja U^aiyar, elder brother 
of Sliiuva Narasimha, 32. 

Tinimarajayya of the Auk family, 
269. 

Timmarasa, son of Rayasara Kon^a- 
marasayya, 129. 

Timmarasa, Dajavay of Achyuta- 
raya, 238-39. 

Timmarasaiyar, father of Kon^a- 
marasayyar, 241. 

Timmarazu, Araviti, 276, 

Timmarazu VittalaraZu, 268. 

Timmayyadeva Chol,a Maharaja, son 
of Kuvalagunja Muttam Tirumala- 
raja, 7. 

Tirukkodi Tirunal^ 208. 

Tirukkoneri^ 234. 

Tirumala, Prince, son of Krishna- 
devaraya, 199, 201, 202. 

Tirumala, 305, 308, 309. 329, 335, 
336, 438, 439. 

Tirumala, brother of Ramaraja, 255, 
256, 305, 425. 

Tirumaladevi, queen of Krish^a- 
devraruya, 107, 109, 110, 113, 114, 
116, 118, 119, 152. 

Tirumalai, same as Tirupati, 140. 

Tirumalai Ayyan, 290. 

Tirumalai Josyar, 232, 238. 

Tirumalai Nambi, father of Kuniara 
Ramanuja Aiyan, 88, 277. 

Tirumalai Nayaka, an officer under 
KrishnadSvariiya, 123, 481, 482. 

Tirumalai Rahuttaraya, 113, 482. 

Tirumalaraja, brother of Rama¬ 
raja, 315. 

Tirumala Somayaji, 281. 
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TirumaliruihsSlai, a Vaishijava 
centre, 140-41, 426. 

Tirumalisai Xlvar, 424. 

Tirumalisai Xlvar mantapa^ 34. 

TirumaliiiiippirTin, a man\apa^ 20, 
34, 57. 

Tirumal Nayak, 467-68, 470 

Tirumangai Slvar, shrine of, 45-46, 
62, 230, 411, 425. 

Tirupati, Vaishnava character of, 
under Vijayanagar, 140 ff; associa¬ 
tion of the Vaishnava Xcharyas 
with, 164 fi'; and later Vaishnava 
Xcharyas, 169-190; and Vyasa- 
rayasvami, 191-199; during 
Achyutariya's reign, 200-212; in 
Sadasiva’s reign, 292-314; in iSri- 
ranga’s wars with Golkog^^^, 367, 
372-73; and Mysore, 374-390, 
under Hindu rule, 391-408; cha¬ 
racter and organisation of the 
shrine at, 408-435; the centre of a 
sub-government under Golko^^ h 
541-44. 

Tirnppal\i Elucchi^ a part of the 
Prabandha^ 51. 

Tiruppugaly 160, 161, 162, 163, 414, 
415. 

Tiruvadhyayana^ a festival, 51, 65. 

Tiruvali Alvan, (Vishnu's discus), 
87. 

Tiruvaymoli Tirumalai Nayanar, 

222 . 

Tiruvengaiaiyan, son of Tallapak- 
kam Periya Tirumalai Aiyangar, 
285. 

7'iruv7ngiidii Maliat mya^ 264, 
266, 269.’ 

Tiruvenga^ainainalai, 162. 

Tiruvenga^anathan of Tallaplikkam, 
274, 275. 

Tiruvenkata Chirukkan Timpani 
PiJJai Emberunianar, an officer in 
charge of Public works, 23. 

Tiruve^ija(Juiyan, son of Tallapak- 
kam Periya Tirumalai Aiyangar, 
285. 


1 Tiruv7f{uvari a pavilion, 274. 

I Tolappacharya, 317. 

' Tolappar, 277. 
j Tolkappiyam, 412-13. 

I ruler, organisation of 

i worship by, 392. 

To]}4‘^ni^n Riija, 420. 

Toppur, battle of, 342. 

Toppu Tirunal, a festival, 20. 
Tftiya Byahmatantrasvami, 169,184. 
Tiikya Saheb, 503, 509. 

Tuluvas, Vaishnava dominance 
during the days of the, 157; 
j Tiijuva Vengaju Nayaka, father 

I of Six Ranga Nayaka, 227. 

' Tumbichchi Nayaka, 268, 299. 
Tuppakki Krishnappa, 474, 475. 

U 

Udayagiri Rlijya, 129. 

H^aiyavar (Ramanuja) 46, 56, 230. 
Ojiyam Ellappa Nliyaka, 221. 

V 

Vadakalat, origin of tlie, 167. 
Va^amalai, Tirupati, 161. 

Viidiraja, a Madhva Pontiff, 230. 
Vaihhava PrakaSika^ of DotJ^aya- 
charya, a biography of Vedanta 
Des'ika, 130, 182. 

Vaikhlinasa sutra^ 196. 

Vaishnavas, split among the, 167. 

Vallabhayyadeva Maharaja, a 
chief, 11. 

Vanainlimalai Jiyar, 258, 276. 

Van !§atakopa Alagiya Manavala 
Ramanuja Jiyar, superintendent 
of the temple, 320. 

Van Satagopa Jiyar, 50, 56, 94, 138, 
244, 245; account of, 76-81. 

Va^ Sajagopa mat ha, 84, 87, 128, 
220, 244, 332. 

Varadacharya (Nayinaracharya), a 
son of VSdanta DiSsika, 172, 188. 
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Varadaji Amman, (Varadamba), 
205, aO?, 211, 212, 231. 

Vayu Purana, provision for the 
reading of, 324* 

Vedantacliarya, same as Oo44aiyan- 
gar Appai, 130. 

Vedufitachlirya, same as Appa- 
vaiyangar, son of Prativadi 
BhayankaraTTi Anna 125, 239. 

Vedanta D^sika, and Tallapakkam 
family, 168, 181, 237, 422; and 
Tirupati, 169-172, 182-190; Vai- 
bhava Prakasika, a biography of, 
130. 

Vedanta ^atagopa Jlyar, 271. 

V^dapiiranamy 261. 

Venkapuram Rliyasam Hariyappa, 
281. 

Venkata, 337, 338, 340, 444, 445, 461, 
462, 481, 485, 537; successor of 
Rama, 312,349; and the founda¬ 
tion of Madras, 460. 

Venkata I, 118. 

VlnkntTlchala fiihUsamala^ 395, 
397,418. 

Venkatadri, Prince, 263, 305. 

Venka^apati, 327, 335, 440, 441, 459, 
478. 

Venka^apati, divided interests in 
the reign of, 448-450. 

Venkatapatideva,*a younger brother 
of Sriranga, 318, 319, 320, 321, 
322. 

Venkatapatiraja, son of Tirumala, 
309, 310-312, 342, 374, 375, 381. 

Venka^apatiraya, death of, in 1614, 
342. 

Vinkafisvara Md.Kdtmyam^ 267. 

VInhatlsvarUya N^amak^ the legend 
on the Vijayanagar coins, 322. 

Vidvatsahha PUya Ranjakam^ a 
title of Sri Rangaraya, 210; a title 
of Uddukuppayi, 217. 


Vijayaraghava Nayaka, 479 
Vikrama ChSla, 415. 

Vimana, at Tirupati, guilding of. 


Vira Ballaja III, 378 379, 380 397. 

VTrabluidra, Gajapati Prince, 114. 

Vira Narasimha, 143, 200; and his 
nar elTorts, 104; reign of, 82-95; 
usurpation of 98-99, and Krishgia- 
devariiya, 101, 102 

Vira Narasimha Yadavaraya, 397. 

Vira Nurasingaraya, 283. 

Vira Somesvara, 377, 379. 

ViriJpaksha, 105; sons of, over¬ 
thrown by Sajuva Narasimha, 35. 

Visvunlitha Nayaka of Madura, 204, 
302. 

Viftalaraja, a cousin uf Ramaraja, 
287. 

VitJalasvami temple, construction 
of, 166. 

Vittalesvara, of Aravi^u, son of 
Timmaraja and grandson of 
Rlima Raja, 267. 

Vyasaraya, 76, 81, 191-99, 203; 

absence of reference to Tirupati 
during the Sajuva days, 95, 
134-36. 

Vyasaraya Ma^ha, 135, 271, 406. 

Vyasayogi, 320. 

Vyi^sayZgicharitam by Somanatha 
Kavi, 81, 191, 199, 203. 


W 

Wallajah, 630. 
Wellesley, 635. 


X 

Xavier, Father, 288. 
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Y 

YiSchama Nayaka, 311, 338, 346, 
442, 443. 

YliflavariTja, 394, 419. 

Yaflavarlivas, patronae;e of tho, to 
thft Vaisli^ava Ucharya, 141, 142, 
143 ; and Tirupati, 394, 418, 429. 

yamiinaitturaivar Mantiipam, 231. 

YatiriTja, 341, 443. 


Yatiraja Jlyar Kanda(}ai A^naiyan- 
gar, Manager of the temple of 
Emberumariar, 45, 58. 

Yaiirajasaptati^ a work of Vedanta 
Desika, 182, 422. 

YegHanarayana DTkshita, son of 
Ranganatha DTkshita, 133, 152. 

YegRanarliyana Dikshitar, son of 
Raiigii Dikshitar, 124. 

Z 

Zulfikar Khan, 495, 496, 539 
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Catalogue of Publications 

OF 

Tirumalai - Tirupati Devasthanams, 

S. No. Name of the publication and description. Cost. 

Ra. A.. P. 

1. Sri Venkatachala Mahatmyam. 

^ Hindi language. Volumes 1 and II. It 
contains many tricoloured and half tone 
illustrations of Lord Venkateswara. 

731 and 642 Pages. (Calico bound) ...200 

(per vol.) 

2. Sri Venkatachala Mahatmyam(Sanskrit) 

Devanagarilipi type. 

395 pages in loose sheets ... 10 0 

Sri Venkatachala Mahatmyam Sanskrit 
language in Telugu script. 

It is in Sanskrit language in Telugu 
characters. This is an old compilation 
of chapters on Venkatachala Mahat¬ 
myam from twelve puranas. This 
volume contains also Sri Venkatesa 
Sahasranamd) S 11 varna-Mukhari-Mahat- 
miya and Lakshmi Sthuthi. 

584 pages. Calico bound ... 1 8 0 

4. Harichi Samhitha alias Vimanarchana 
kalpa. Sanskrit:in Devanagari charac¬ 
ters. 

This rare old work deals with the 
Vaikhanasa rules and rites in the 



s. No, 


Name of the publication and description* 


Cost. 


Rs. A. P. 


constrnction of temples and worship of 
various Gods. Marichi one of the four 
great authorities of Vaikhanasa school 
of ritual is the author. This work gives 
much insight into the origin of temples, 
their architecture, etc., 

522 pages. Calico bound ... 1 8 0 

5. Sri Venkateswara Sthuthi. Sanskrit 

language in Telugu characters 

A collection of 24 stotras on Lord 
Venkateswara compiled from Sri Venka- 
tachala Mahatmyam. 

60 pages ... 0 8 0 

6. Sri Venkateswara Ithibasamala. 

Sanskrit language in Devanagiri script, 
with ail English foreword. 

Edited by Dewan Bahadur Dr. 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyaiigar, M.A., Ph.D. 

It was composed in the 12th century 
A.D. during the time of Yadavaraya 
kings. 

187 pages ... 10 0 

7. A History of Tirupati Volume I. 

(English) 

By Rajasevasakta Dewan Bahadur 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. It deals 
with the history of the Holy Shrine of 
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S.No. 


Name of the publication and description. 


Cost. 

Rf. A. P. 


Sri Veiikatesa in Tirupati and contains 
17 illustrations. 

490 pages. Calico Bound. 

T. T. Devasthanam Epigraphlcal Series 
(English). 

8 . Tirupati Devasthanam Epigraphical 

^ Report. English. With an introduction 

by Prof. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, Univer¬ 
sity Professor, 

It contains an historical survey of 
the religious ritos of worship, ablutions, 
oblations and festivals in the temples of 
the Devasthanam and a critical histo¬ 
rical account of the kings of the different 
ancient dynasties of South India, their 
provincial chiefs and administrative 
officers, religious teachers and other 
prominent personages of those times 
based on the inscriptions copied from 
the Prakara walls of the temples. It 
also contains (JO photographic views of 
temples, processional images, waterfalls 
and plates of inscriptions and statutes of 
certain Vijayanagara kings. 

366 pages, Calico bound ... 4 0 0 

9. Tirupati Devasthanam Inscriptions. 

^ Volume I. Comprising Tamil text and 

English translation of earlier inscriptions 
of the Devasthanam collection of the 
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St 1^0. Name of the publication and description. 


time of the Pallavas, Cholas, Pandyas 
and the first dynasty of Vijayanagara 
kings dated between 800 and 1450 A.D. 
prefixed with short critical historical 
introduction in English for the diffe¬ 
rent dynasties represented, including 
the Gandagopalas and the Yadavarayas. 
273 pages. Calico bound 

10. Tirnpati Devasthanam Inscriptions. 

Volume II. Comprising the text and 
English translations of the inscriptions 
of Devasthanam Collections of the time 
of Saluva Narasimha of Vijayanagara 
Empire. From 1445 to 1504 A.D. 

380 pages Calico bound 

11. Tirupati Devasthanam Inscriptions. 

Volume III. Comprising the text and 
English translation of the inscriptions 
of Devasthanam collections of the time 
of the Emperor Krishnadevaraya of 
Vijayanagara, From 1509 to 1530 A.D. 
419 pages. Calico bound 

12. Tirupati Devasthanam Inscriptions. 

Volume IV. Comprising the text and 
English translation of the inscriptions 
of Devasthanam collections of the 
time of King Achyutharaya of Vijaya¬ 
nagara. From 1530 to 1542 A.D. 

403 pages. Calico Bound 


Cost. 

Rs. A. P. 


3 0 0 


3 0 0 


3 0 0 


3 0 0 
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S. No. Name of the publication and description. Cost 

Ri. A. P. 

13. Tirupati Devaathanam Inscriptions. 

X Volume V. Comprising the text and 

English translation of the inscriptions 
of the Devasthanam collections of the 
time of King Sadasivaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara. From 1541 to 1574 A.D. 

510 pages. Calico bound ... 3 0 0 

14. Tirupati Devasthanam Inscriptions 

Volume VI. (Part I) Comprising 
the text and English translation of the 
inscriptions of Devasthanam collections 
of the time of Tirumalaraya Venkata- 
patiraya and other kings of the Aravidn 
dynasty of Vijayanagara and later 
times. From 1561 to 190tS A.D, 

276 pages. Calico bound ... 3 0 0 

15. Tirupati Devasthanam Inscriptions 
^ Volume VI (Part II) Epigraphical 

glossary containing genealogical tables, 

Index, names, list of donors with a 
summary of donations etc., relating to 
Volumes I to VI. 

415 pages. Calico bound. ... 3 0 0 

T. T. Devasthanams Tallapakkam 
Series. (Poetical works of 
Tallapakkam poets in Telugu). 

16. Minor works. (Volume I.) Telugu. It 

comprises eleven minor works written 
by Tallapakkam poets of 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

156 pages. Stiff cover bound ... 0 12 0 
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S. No. Name of the publication and description. Cost. 

Rt. A. P. 

17. Adyatma Sankeerthanalu. (Volume II.) 

Telugu by Tallapakkam Annamachar- 
yulu (1408 to 1503 A. D.) containing 
406 Sankeerthanas. 

278 pages. Stiff cover bound. ... 1 8 0 

18. Sriugara Sankeerthanalu (Volume III. 

Telngu.) By Tallapakkam Annarnachar- 
yulu containing about 600 Saiikeertha- 
nams. 

454 pages. Stiff cover bound. ,,, 2 0 0 

19. Asthamahishi Kalyanam. Telugu. By 

Tallapakkam Tiruvengalanatha (Chinna 
Tirumalayyangar). (1498 to 1561 A.D.) 

It contains the description of the 
marriage of Sri Krishna with the eight 
queens. 

334 pages. Stiff cover bound ... 1 8 0 


T. T. D. Publications—coniintted. 

(Miscellaneous). 

30. Devasthanam Pancbancrams. Telugu. It 
contains the dates of the several festivals 
and asthanams, and the rates of the 
several sevas in all the temples under 
the T. T. Devasthanams ... 0 2 0 

21. Devasthanam Calendars ... 0 1 0 
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Cost. 

Rs. A P. 


22. Tricoloured pictures of Lord Venka- 
teswara. 

7^* X 10*' size, ordinary ... 0 2 0 

do. gilded ... 0 2 0 

do. Viswarupam (gilded) ... 0 2 0 

2t-^ Album containing Pictures of Tirumalai^ 

/" Sri Venkates waras wamivari 
Brahmotsavam. Contains 25 Photo¬ 
graphic views printed on art paper. 

Calico Bound ... 1 4 0 

In the Press. 

1. Tiramalai—Tirnpati Yathra (Telugn) 

By Sri M. Gopalachari, B.A. A guide to 
pilgrims visiting Tirumalai and Tirupati. 

Contains views of the several deities, 
temples, waterfalls etc., in Tirupati 
and Tirumalai. 


For Copies apply to ;— 

THE COMMISSIONER, 

T. T. OEVASTHANAMS, 

TIRUPATI, (Cbittoor District.) 

SOUTH INDIA. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


In the course of this Volume we have had to 
recur several times to the composite character of the 
image of Sri Venkatesa at Tirupati, and certain 
features characteristic of Siva found on it. Hiese 
features have been referred to in detail by the early 
Alvars] but all the Alvars more or less regarded 
these features as forming part of the image of 
Vis'^u designed for Tirupati. This idea that 
Rudra and Ndraya^a, though of two separate forms, 
are one in substance and that the form of the one 
(Rudra) is found in the other is stated in stanza 98* 
of the first Centum of Poigai Alvar in lyarpa 
of the Prabandha, 4,000. The same idea is 
contained in Chapter 350 of the ^Snti Parva, 
Moksadharma, of the Mahabharata. Reference 
may particularly be made to ^lokas 26 and 21^ 
which are set down below for ready reference. The 
idea of the oneness of Rudra with NSrdyaua is also 
enforced in a subsequent Chapter, Chapter 352 of 

• See the quotation at foot of p. 65, Vol. I. 

t ft I 

fa[«rr I 

^ II 



the same book, particularly the latter part of the 
Chapter. This shoivs that the idea had currency at 
one time, and that its elaboration in the work of 
Nammdlvdr had authority to support it. The Santi 
Parva of the Mahabhdrata has been regarded by 
some as an interpolation ; hut that is a large 
question for taking up for discussion here. By 
about the 5th or the 6th century A. D., the 
Mahahharata came to be known generally as a 
work of one hundred thousand ^lokas, Satasahasrl, 
and this description cannot exclude the Santi Parva 
as a whole. Anyhow, the statement in the Ufaha- 
bhdrata would certainly be interesting in this 
connection and is referred to here for what it is 
worth, as evidence of the prevalence of this general 
opinion among the Vimu Bhaktas certainly. 



CORRECTION. 

Vol. I, page 218, 16th line beginning ‘‘ This 
is a Prakrit charter should read :—This is a 
Prakrit charter issued in the reign of Maharaja 
Vijaya Skandavarman by Charudevi, wife of Ynva 
Maharaja Vijaya Buddhavarman and mother of 
Buddhyankura The three lines, 17, 18 and 19, 
will have to be deleted^ and this sentence read 
instead. 
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